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THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS, AND HIS LAST JOURNEY 
TO JERUSALEM. 


§ 105. 

'THE TRANSFIGURATION OP JESUS CONSIDERED AS A MIRACULOUS EXTERNAL 

EVENT. 

The history of the transfiguration of Jesus on the mountain 
could not he ranged with the narratives of miracles which we 
have hitherto examined ; not only because it relates to a miracle 
which took place in Jesus instead of a miracle performed by 
him ; but also because it has the character of an epoch in the 
life of Jesus, which on the score of resemblance could only 
he associated with the baptism and resurrection. 

Herder has correctly designated these three events as the three 
luminous points in the life of Jesus, which attest his heavenly 
mission \ 

According to the impression produced by the first glance at 
the synoptical narrative (Matt. xvii. 1 fif. ; Mark ix. 2 ff. ; Luke 
ix. 28 ff.) — for the history is not found in the fourth gospel — 

* Vom Brloser der Menschen nach unsem drei ersten Evangelien, s. 114. 

VOL. III. B 
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PART II. CHAPTER X. ^ 105 . 

we have here a real, external, and miraculous event. Jesus, 
six or eight days after the first announcement of his passion, 
ascends a mountain with his three most confidential disciples, 
who are there witnesses how all at once his countenance, and 
even his clothes, ai'e illuminated with supernatural splendour ; 
how two venerable forms from the realm of spirits, Moses and 
Elias, appear talking with him; and lastly, how a heavenly 
voice, out of a bright cloud, declares J esus to be the Son of 
God, to whom they are to give ear. 

These few points in the history give rise to a multitude of 
questions, by the collection of which Gabler has done a meri- 
torious service In relation to each of the three phases of the 
event — the light, the apparition of the dead, and the voice — 
both its possibility, and the adequacy of its object, may be the 
subject of question. First, whence came the extraordinary 
light with which Jesus was invested ? Let it be remembered 
ei inetamorphosis of Jesus is spoken of 1/4- 

ab’x^v ) : now this would appear to imply, not a mere 
illumination from without, but an irradiation from within, a 
transient effulgence, so to speak, of the beams of the divine 
glory through the veil of humanity. Thus Olshausen regards 
this event as an important crisis in the process of purification 
and glorification, through which he supposes the corporeality 
of Jesus to have passed, during his whole life up to the time of 
his ascension But without here dilating further on our pre- 
vious arguments, that either Jesus was no real man, or the 
purification which he underwent during liis life, must have con- 
sisted in something else than the illumination and subtilization 
^||Jbiis body ; it is in no case to be conceived how his clothes, as 
wll as his body, could participate in such a process of trans- 
figuration. If, on this account, it be rather preferrijd to sup- 
pose an illumination from without, this would not be a meta- 
iQOTphoais, which however is the term used by the evangelists : 

• In a treatise on the history of the Tmnsfiguration, in his neiiesten theol. 
Journal, 1. Bd. 6. Stuck, s. 517 ff. Coiup, Baner, hebr. Mythol. 2, s. 283 flF. 

» Bibl. Comm. 1, g. 584 f. 
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so that no consistent conception can be formed of this scene, 
unless indeed we choose, with Olshausen, to include both 
modes, and think of Jesus as both radiating, and irradiated. 
But even supposing tliis illumination possible, there still re- 
mains the question, what purpose could it serve ? The answer 
which most immediately suggests itself is: to glorify Jesus ; 
but compared with the spiritual glory which Jesus created for 
himself by word and deed, this physical glorification, consisting 
in the investing of his body with a brilliant light, must appear 
very insignificant, nay, almost childish. If it be said that, 
nevertheless, such a mode of glorifying J esus was necessary for 
the maintenance of weak faith : we reply that in that case, it 
must have been eifected in the presence of the multitude, or at 
least before the entire circle of the disciples, not surely before 
just the select three who were spiritually the strongest ; still less 
would tliese few eye-witnesses have been prohibited from com- 
municating the event precisely during the most critical period 
namely, until after the resurrection. — These two questions apply 
with enhanced force to the second feature in our history, the 
apparition of the two dead men. Can departed souls become 
visible to the living ? and if, as it appears, the two men of God 
presented themselves in their former bodies, only transfigured, 
whence had they these — according to biblical ideas — before th« 
universal resurrection ? Certainly in relation to Elijah, who 
w'ent up to heaven without laying aside his body, this difficulty 
is not so great; Moses, however, died, and his coi*pse was 
buried. But further, to what end are we to suppose that these 
two illustrious dead appeared ? The evangelical narrative, by 
representing the forms as talking with Jesus^ cri/xAaAoSvTSf tw 
T., seems to place the object of their appearance in Jesus ; and 
if Luke be correct, it had reference more immediately to the 
approaching sufferings and death of Jesus, But they could not 
have made the first announcement of these events to him, for, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the synoptists, he had 
himself predicted them a week before (Matt. xvi. 21 paralL). 
Hence it is conjectured, that Moses and Elias only informed 

B 2 
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PART II. CHAPTER X. § 105. 


Jesus more minutely, concerning the particular circumstances 
and conditions of his death * : but, on the one hand, it is not 
accordant with the position which the gospels assign to Jesus 
in relation to the ancient prophets, that he should have needed 
instruction from them; and on the other hand, Jesus had 
already foretold his passion so circumstantially, that the more 
special revelations from the world of spirits could only have 
referred to the particulars of his being delivered to the Gen- 
tiles, and the spitting in his face, of which he does not speak 
till a subsequent occasion (Matt. xx. 19; Mark x. 34.). If, 
however, it be suggested, that the communication to be made 
to Jesus consisted not so much in information, as in the con- 
ferring of strength for his approaching sufferings : we submit 
that at this period there is not yet any trace of a state of mind 
in J esus, which might s(‘om to demand assistance of this kind ; 
while for his later* sufferings this early strengthening did not 
suffice, as is evident from the fact, that in Gethsemane a new 
impartation is necessary. Thus we are driven, though already 
in opposition to the text, to try whether we cannot give the 
appearance a relation to the disciples ; but first, the object of 
strengthening faith is too general to be the motive of so special 
a dispensation ; secondly, Jesus, in the parable of the rich man, 
must on this supposition have falsely expounded the principle 
of the divine government in this respect, for he there says that 
he who will not hear the writings of Moses and the prophets, — 
and how much more he who will not hear the present Christ? — 
would not be brought to believe, though one should return to him 
from the dead : whence it must be inferred that such an appari- 
tion, at least to that end, is not permitted by God. The more spe^ 
cial object, of convincing the disciples that the doctrine and 
fate of Jesus were in accordance with Moses and the prophets, 
had been already partly attained ; and it was not completely 
attained until after the death and resurrection of Jesus, and the 
outpouring of the Spirit : the transfiguration not having formed 


* Olshausen, ut sup. s. 537. 
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any epoch in their enlightenment on this subject. — Lastly, the 
voice out of the bright cloud (without doubt the Shecfiinah) is, 
like that at the baptism, a divine voice : but what an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the Divine Being must that be, which 
admits the possibility of real, audible speech on his part ! Or 
if it be said, that a communication of God to the spiritual eai’, 
is alone spoken of here the scene of the transfiguration is 
reduced to a vision, and we are suddenly transported to a totally 
different point of view. 


§ 106 . 

THE NATURAL EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

It has been sought to escape from the difficulties of the 
opinion which regards the transfiguration of Jesus as not only 
a miraculous, but also an external event, by confining the en- 
tire incident to tlie internal experience of the parties concerned. 
In adopting this position, the miraculous is not at once relin- 
quished ; it is only transferred to the internal workings of the 
human mind, as being thus more simple and conceivable. 
Accordingly it is supposed, that by divine influence the spiritual 
nature of the three apostles, and probably also of Jesus him- 
self, was exalted to a state of ecstacy, in which they either 
actually entered into intercoiu’so with the higher world, or were 
able to shadow forth its forms to themselves in the most vivid 
manner ; that is, the event is regarded as a vision But the 
chief support of this interpretation, namely, tliat Matthew him- 
self, by the expression ofa/wa, visiofi (v. U), describes the event 
as merely subjective and visionary, gives way so soon as it is 
remembered, that neither is tliere any tiling in tlie signification 
of the word of a/xa which determines it to refer to what is merely 


* Olshausen, 1, s. 639 ; comp. a. 178. 

* Thus Tcrtull. adv. Marcion, iv. 22; Herder, ut sup. 115 f., with whom also* 
Gratz agrees. Comm. z. Matth. 2, s. 163 f. 169. 
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mental, nor is it exclusively so applied even in the phraseology of 
the New Testament, for we also find it, as in Acts vii. 31., used 
to denote sometliing perceived externally * **. As regards the fact 
itself, it is improbable, and at least without scriptural precedent, 
that several persons, as, here, three or four, should have had 
the same very complex vision ; to which it may be added, that 
on this view of the subject also, the whole difficult question re- 
curs concerning the utility of such a miraculous dispensation. 

To avoid the above difficulty, others, still confining the event 
to the internal experience of the parties, regard it as the product 
of a natural activity of soul, and thus explain the whole as a 
dream During or after a prayer offered by Jesus, or by 
themselves, in which mention was made of Moses and Elias, 
and their advent as messianic forerunners desired, the three 
disciples, according to tliis interpretation, slept, and (tlic two 
names mentioned by Jesus yet sounding in their ears,) dreamed 
that Moses and Elias were present, and that Jesus conversed 
with them : an illusion wdiich continued during the first con- 
fused moments after their awaking. As the former explanation 
rests on the o^aiAo, of Matthew, so it is alleged in support of 
this, that Luke describes the disciples as heavy with sleeps 
Pe ffa^Yifxsvoi vTTVia, and only towards the end of the scene awfully 
awake, ^iay^nyo^vi<ravTEg (v. 32). The hold which the third 
evangelist here presents to the natural explanation, has been 
made a reason for assigning to his narrative an important 
superiority over that of the two other evangelists ; recent critics 
pronouncing that by this and other particulars, which bring the 
event nearer to natural possibility, the account in Luke evinces 
itself to be the original, while that of Matthew, by its omission 
of those particulars, is proved to be the traditionary one, since 

* Comp. Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 552 ; Olshausen, 1, s. 523. 

* Olshausen, ut sup. 

^ Rau, symbola ad illustrandam Evv. de metamorphosi J. Chr. narrationem ; 
Oabler, ut sup, s. 589 if. ; Euinol, Comm. z. Matth. p. 459 E ; Neander, L. J. 
Chr. s 474 f. 
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with the eagerness for the miraculous which characterized that 
age, no one would fabricate particulars calculated to diminish 
the miracle, as is the case with the sleepiness of the disciples 
This mode of conclusion we also should be obliged to adopt, if 
in reality the above features could only be understood in the 
spirit of the natural interpretation. But we have only to recol- 
lect how in another scene, wherein the sufferings, which accord- 
ing to Luke were announced at the transfiguration, began to be 
accomplished, and wherein, according to the same evangelist, 
Jesus likewise held communication with a heavenly apparition, 
namely, in Gethsemane, the disciples, in all the synoptical 
gospels, again appear anleep naOsu^ovrE^ (Matt. xxvi. 40 parall.). 
If it be admitted, that the merely external, formal resemblance 
of the two scenes, miglit cause a naiTator to convey the trait of 
the slumber into tlie history of the transfiguration, there is a 
yet stronger probability that the internal import of the trait 
might appear to him appropriate to this occasion also, for the 
sleeping of the disciples at the very moment when their master 
was going through his most critical experience, exhibits their 
infinite distance from him, their inability to attain liis exalted 
level ; the prophet, the recipient of a revelation, is among or- 
dinary men like a watcher among the sleeping : hence it fol- 
lowed of course, that as in the deepest suffering, so here also 
in the highest glorification of Jesus, the disciples should be 
represented as heavy with sleep. Thus this particular, so far 
from furnishing aid to the natural explanation, is rather in- 
tended by a contrast to heighten the miracle which took place 
in Jesus. We are, therefore, no longer warranted in regarding 
the narrative in Luke as the original one, and in building an 
explanation of the event on his statement ; on the contrary, we 
consider that addition, in connexion with the one already men- 
tioned (v. 31), a sign that his account is a traditionary and 


* Schulz, iiber das Abendmahl, s. 319; Schleiennacber, uber den Lukas, s. 148 
f . ; comp, also Koster, Immanuel, s. 60 f. 
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PART 11. CHAPTER X. § 106 . 


embellished one and must rather adhere to that of the two 
other evangelists. 

Not only, however, does the interpretation which sees in the 
transfiguration only a natural dream of the apostles, fail as to its 
main support, hut it has besides a multitude of internal difficul- 
ties. It presupposes only the three disciples to have been 
dreaming, leaving Jesus awake, and thus not included in the 
illusion. But the whole tenor of the evangelical narrative im- 
plies that Jesus as well as the disciples saw the appearance ; and 
what is still more decisive, had the whole been a mere dream of 
the disciples, he could not afterwards have said to them : Te/i 
the vision to no man., since by these words he must have con- 
firmed in them the belief that they had witnessed something 
special and miraculous. Supposing however that Jesus had no 
share in the dream, it still remains altogether unexampled, that 
three persons should in a natural manner have had the same 
dream at the same time. This the friends of the above inter- 
pretation have perceived, and hence have supposed that the ar- 
dent Peter, who indeed is the only speaker, alone had the dream, 
but that the narrators, by a synecdoche, attributed to all the dis- 
ciples what in fact happened only to one. But from the circum- 
stance that Peter here, as well as elsewhere, is the spokesman, 
it does not follow that he alone had the vision, and tlie contrary 
can by no figure of speech be removed from the clear words of 
the evangelists. But the explanation in question still more 
plainly betrays its inadequacy. Not only does it require, as 
already noticed, that the audible utterance of the name of Moses 
and Elias on the part of Jesus, should be blended with the dream 
of the disciples ; but it also calls in Uie aid of a storm, which by 
its flashes of lightning is supposed to have given rise in them to 
the idea of supernatural splendour, by its peals of thunder, to 
that of conversation and heavenly voices, and to have held them 

® Bauer has discerned this, ut sup. s. 237 ,* Fritzsche, p. 556 ; De Wette, exeg. 
Handb. 1, 2, s. 56 f. ; Weisse, die evaiig. Hesch. 1, s. 536; and Paulus also partly, 
exeg. Handb. 2, s. 447 f. 
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in this delusion even for some time after they awaked. But, 
according to Luke, it was on the waking of the disciples 
(S'lay^TiyofvtravTEf ^e e/Joi/ «. t. P\.) that they saw the two men stand- 
ing by Jesus: this does not look like a mere illusion pro- 
tracted from a dream into waking moments; hence Kuinol in- 
troduces the farther supposition, that, wliile the disciples slept, 
there came to Jesus two unknown men, whom they, in awaking, 
connected with their dream, and mistook for Moses and Elias. 
By giving this turn to the circumstances, all those occurrences 
which on the interpretation based on the supposition of a dream, 
should be regarded as mere mental conceptions, are again made 
external realities : for the idea of supernatural brilliancy is sup- 
posed to have been produced by a flash of lightning, the idea of 
voices, by thunder, and lastly, the idea of two persons in com- 
pany with Jesus, by the actual presence of two unknown indivi- 
duals. All this the disciples could properly perceive only when 
they were awake ; and hence the supposition of a dream falls to 
the ground as superfluous. 

Therefore, since this interpretation, by still retaining a tliread 
of connexion between the alleged character of the event and a 
mental condition, has the peculiar difficulty of making tliree par- 
take in the same dream, it is better entirely to break this thread, 
and restore all to the external world : so that we now have a natural 
external occurrence before us, as in the first instance we had a 
supernatural one. Something objective presented itself to the 
disciples ; thus it is explained how it could be perceived by se- 
veral at once : they deceived themselves when awake as to what 
they saw ; this was natural, because they were all bom within the 
same circle of ideas, were in the same frame of mind, and in the 
same situation. According to this opinion, the essential fact in 
the scene on the mountain, is a secret interview which Jesus had 
preconcerted, and with a view to which he took with him the 
three most confidential of his disciples. Who the two men 
were with whom Jesus held this interview, Paulus does not ven- 
ture to determine ; Kuinol conjectures that they were secret ad- 
herents of the same kind as Nicodemus ; according to Vcnturini, 
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they were Essenes, secret allies of Jesus, Before these were ar- 
rived, Jesus prayed, and the disciples, not being invited to join, 
slept ; for the sleep noticed by Luke, though it were dreamless, 
is gladly retained in this interpretation, since a delusion appears 
more probable in the case of persons just awaking. On hearing 
strange voices talking witli Jesus, they awake, see Jesus, who 
probably stood on a higher point of the mountain than they, 
enveloped in unwonted briUiancy, proceeding from the first rays 
of morning, which, perhaps reflected from a sheet of snow, fell 
on Jesus, but were mistaken by them in the surprise of the mo- 
ment for a supernatural illumination ; they perceive the two men, 
whom, for some unknown reasons, the drow’^sy Peter, and after 
him the rest, take for Moses and Elias ; their astonishment in- 
creases when they see the tw’o unknown individuals disappear in 
a bright morning cloud, which descends as they are in the act 
of departing, and hear one of them pronounce out of the cloud 
the words : olro^ sariv k. t. X., which they under these circum- 
stances unavoidably regard as a voice from heaven This ex- 
planation, which even Schleiermacher is inclined to favour *, is 
supposed, like the former, to find a special support in Luke, be- 
cause in this evangehst the assertion that the two men are Moses 
and Ehas, is much less confidently expressed than in Matthew 
and Mark, and more as a mere notion of the drowsy Peter. For 
while the two first evangelists directly say : utpOna-av auroTg Mcocr^g 
jca) {there appeared unto timn Moses and Elias), Luke 

more warily, as it seems, spealcs of ^uo, oiTivsg ri<rav Mojo-rig nal 
*H?iltxg ( two men, who were Moses and Elias ) , the first designation 
being held to contain the objective fact, the second its subject- 
ive interpretation. But this interpretation is obviously approved 
by the narrator, fi*om his choice of the word oinvEg iitrav, instead 
of eS'oiav slvai ; that he first speaks of two men, and afterwards 
gives them their names, cannot have been to leave another inter- 
pretation open to the reader, but only to imitate the mysterious- 

^ Paulus, exeg. Handb., 2, 486 6f. ; L. J. 1, b. s. 7 ff. ; NatUrliche Heschichte, 
3, 8. 266 ff. 

■ Ut sup. 
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ness of the extraordinary scene, by the indefiniteness of his first 
expression. While this explanation has thus as little support in 
the evangelical narratives as those previously considered, it has at 
the same time no fewer difficulties in itself. The disciples must 
have been so far acquainted with the appearance of the morning 
beams on the mountains of their native land, as to be able to 
distinguish them from a heavenly glory ; how they came to have 
the idea that the two unknown individuals were Moses and Elias, 
is not easy to explain on any of the former views, hut least of 
all on this ; — why J esus, when Peter, by his proposal about the 
building of the three tabernacles, gave him to understand the 
delusion of the disciples, did not remove it, is incomprehensible, 
and this difficulty has induced Paulus to resort to the supposi- 
tion, that Jesus did not hear the address of Peter ; — the whole 
conjecture about secret allies of Jesus has justly lost all repute ; 
and lastly, the one of those allies who spoke the words to the 
disciples out of the cloud, must have permitted himself to use an 
unworthy mystification. 


§ 107 . 

THE HlSTOllY OF THE TRANSFIGUEATION CONSIDERED AS A MYTHUS. 

Thus here, as in every former instance, after having run 
through the circle of natural explanations, we are led back to the 
supernatural ; in which however we are precluded from resting 
by difficulties equally decisive. Since then the text forbids a 
natural interpretation, while it is impossible to maintain as his- 
torical the supernatural interpretation which it sanctions, we 
must apply ourselves to a critical examination of its statements. 
These are indeed said to be especially trustworthy in the narra- 
tive before us, the fact being narrated by three evangelists, who 
strikingly agree even in the precise determination of the time, 
and being moreover attested by the apostle Peter (2 Pet. i. 17.)*. 
The agreement as to the time eight days vi/d,e^ai onra of Luke 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. s. 446 ; Grata, 2, s. 165 f. 
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meaning, according to the usual reckoning, the same as the str 
days e| of the otlier evangelists,) is certainly striking ; 

and besides this, all the three narrators concur in placing imme- 
diately after the transfiguration the cure of the demoniacal boy, 
;wliich the disciples had failed to effect. But both these points 
of agreement may be accounted for, by the origin of the synop- 
tical gospels from a fixed fund of evangelical tradition, in rela- 
tion to which, we need not be more surprised that it has grouped 
together many anecdotes in a particular manner without any 
objective reason, than that it has often preserved expressions in 
which it might have varied, through all the three editions 
The attestation of the history by the three synoptists is, how- 
ever, very much weakened, at least on the ordinary view of the 
relation which the four gospels bear to each other, by the silence 
of John ; since it does not appear why this evangehst shouTd not 
have included in Ms history an event which was so important, 
and which moreover accorded so well with his system, nay, ex- 
actly realized the declaration in his prologue (v. 14) : We beheld 
his glory y the glory as of the only begotten of the Father • The 
worn out reason, that he might suppose the event to be suffi- 
ciently known through his predecessors, is, over and above its 
general invalidity, particularly unavailable here, because no one 
of the synoptists was in tMs instance an eye-witness, and conse- 
quently there must be many things in their narratives which one 
who, like John, had participated in the scene, might rectify and 
explain. Hence anotlier reason has been sought for this and 
similar omissions in the fourtli gospel ; and such an one has 
been supposed to be found in the anti-gnostic, or, more strictly, 
the anti-docetic tendency which has been ascribed to the gospel, 
in common with the epistles, bearing the name of John. It is, 
accordingly, maintained that in the history of the transfigura- 
tion, the splendour which illuminated Jesus, the transformation 
of his appearance into something more than earthly, might give 
countenance to the opinion that Ms human form was notliiiig 


* Comp. Be Wette, Einleitung in das N. T. § 7^. 
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but an unsubstantial veil, through which at times his true, super- 
human nature shone forth ) that his converse with the spirits of 
ancient prophets might lead to the conjecture, that he was him- 
self perhaps only, a like spirit of some Old Testament saint re- 
visiting the 'earth ; and that, rather than give nourishment to 
such erroneous notions, which began early to be formed among 
gnosticising Christians, John chose to suppress this and similar 
histories ^ But besides that it does not correspond with the 
apostolic plat?} ness of speech {Trapprxrla) to suppress important 
facts in the evangelical history, on account of their possible 
abuse by individuals, John, if he were guided by the above con- 
sideration, must at least have proceeded with some consistency, 
and have excluded from the circle of his accounts all narratives 
which, in an equal degree with the one in question, were suscep- 
tible of a docetic misinterpretation. Now, here, every one must 
at once be reminded of tlie history of the walking of Jesus on 
tlie sea, which is at least equally calculated with the history of 
the transfiguration, to produce the idea that the body of Jesus 
was a mere phantom, but wliich John nevertheless records. It 
is true that the relative importance of events might introduce a 
distinction ; so that of two narratives with an equally strong 
docetic aspect, John might include the one on account of its 
superior weight, while he omitted the less important. But no 
one will contend that the walking of Jesus on the sea surpasses, 
or even equals in importance, the history of the transfiguration. 
John, if he were intent on avoiding what wore a docetic appear- 
ance, must on every consideration have suppressed the first 
history before all others. As he has not done so, the above 
principle cannot have influenced him, and consequently can 
never be advanced as a reason for the designed omission of a 
history in the fourth gospel; rather it may be concluded, and 
particularly in relation to the event in question, that the author 
knew nothing, or at least nothing precise, of that history It 


* Thus ScTineckenburger, Beitrage, a. 62 flP. 

Neander, because he considers the objective reality of the transhguration doubt* 
fill, also finds the silence of the fourth evangelist a difficulty in this instance 
(s.475f.). 
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is true that this conclusion can form an objection to the his- 
torical character of the narrative of the transfiguration, to those 
only who suppose the fourth gospel to be the work of an 
apostle ; so that from this silence we cannot argue against the 
truth of the narrative. On the other hand, the agreement of 
the synoptists proves nothing in its favour, since we have 
alteady been obliged to pronounce unhistorical more than one 
namtive in which three, nay, all four gospels agree. Lastly, 
as regards the alleged testimony of Peter, from the more than 
doubtful genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, the pas- 
sage which certainly refers to our liistory of the treinsfiguration, 
is renounced as a proof of its historical trudi even by orthodox 
theologians 

On tjie other hand, besides the difficulties previously enu- 
merated, lying in the miraculous contents of tlie narrative, we 
have still a farther ground for doubt in relation to the historical 
validity of the transfiguration : namely, the conversation which, 
according to the two first evangelists, the disciples held with 
Jesus immediately after. In descending from the mountain, 
the disciples ask Jesus : t/ olv ol y^afj,fAarsig /eyoyfriv, on Hxiav 
6^6e7v TT^urov; Why then say the scribes that Elias must 
Jirstcome (Matt. v. 10)? This sounds just as if something 
had happened, from which they necessarily inferred that Elias 
would not appear; and not in the least as if they were coming 
directly from a scene in which he had actually appeared ; for in 
the latter case they .would not have asked a question, as if un- 
satisfied, but must rather have indicated their satisfaction by 
the remark, oJv ol y^a/ufjtaTBTg hEyovariv x. t. a. Truly then 

do the scribes say, &c. ^ Hence expositors interpret the ques- 
tion of the disciples to refer, not to the absence of an appear- 
ance of Elias in general, but to the absence of a certain con- 
comitant in the scene which they had just witnessed. The 
doctrine of the scribes namely, had taught them to anticipate 

* Olsbausen, 8. 533, Anm. 

® Vid. Bau, in the Pro^^ramme quoted in CabJer, neuestes theolog. Journal; 
1, 8, s. 50e ; De Wette, in loc. Hattli. 
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that Elias on his second appearance would exert a reforming 
influence on the life of the nation ; whereas in the appearance 
which they had just beheld he had presently vanished again 
without farther activity This explanation would be admis- 
sible if the words aTroxaraarryKrei Travrct {will restore all things) 
stood in the question of the disciples ; instead of this, however, 
it stands in both narratives (Matt. v. 11; Mark v. 12) only^ 
the answer of Jesus : so that the disciples, according to tms 
supposition, must, in the most contradictory manner, have been 
silent as to what they really missed, the restoration of all 
things^ and only have mentioned that which after the foregoing 
appearance they could not have missed, namely, the coming of 
Elias. As, however, the question of the disciples presupposes 
no previous appearance of Elias, but, on the contrary, expresses 
the feeling that such an appearance was wanting, so the answer 
which Jesus gives them has the same pui’port. For when he 
replies : the scribes are right in saying that Elias must come 
before the Messiah ; but this is no argument against my Mes- 
siahship, since an Elias has obeady preceded me in the person 
of the Baptist, — ^when he thus seeks to guard his disciples against 
the doubt which might arise from the expectation of the scribes, 
by pointing out to them the figurative Elias who had preceded 
him, — it is impossible that an appearance of the actual Elias can 
have previously taken place; otherwise Jesus must in the first 
place have referred to this appearance, and only in the second 
place to the Baptist ®. Thus the immediate connexion of this 
conversation with that appearance cannot be historical, but ia 
rather owing solely to this point of similarity ; — that in both 
mention is made of Ehas ®. But not even at an interval, and 
after the lapse of intermediate events, can such a conversation 
have been preceded by an appearance of Elias ; for however 
long afterwards, both Jesus and the three eye-witnesses among 

^ Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 553 ; Olsliausen, 1, s. 541. Still less satisfactory ex* 
pedients in Gabler, ut sup. and in Mattbai, Religionsgl. der Apostel, 2, s. 596. 

® This even Paulus admits, 2, s. 442. 

• Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas s. 149. 
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his disciples must have remembered it, and could never have 
spoken as if such an appearance had not taken place. Still 
further, an appearance of the real Elias cannot have happened 
even after such a conversation, in accordance with the orthodox 
idea of Jesus. For he too explicitly declares his opinion that 
the literal Elias was not to be expected, and that the Baptist 
the promised Elias : if therefore, nevertheless, an appear- 
ance of the real Elias did subsequently take place, Jesus must 
have been mistaken ; a consequence which precisely those who 
are most concerned for the historical reality of the transfigura- 
tion, are the least in a position to admit. If then the appear- 
ance and the conversation directly exclude each other, the ques- 
tion is, which of the two passages can better be renounced ? 
Now the purport of the conversation is so confirmed by Matt, 
xi. 14. comp. Luke i. 17., while the transfiguration is rendered 
so improbable by all kinds of difficulties, that there cannot be 
much doubt as to the decision. According to this, it appears 
here as in some former cases, that two narratives proceeding 
from quite different presuppositions, and having arisen also in 
different times, have been awkwardly enough combined: the 
passage containing the conversation proceeding from the pro- 
bably earlier opinion, that the prophecy concerning Elias had 
its fulfilment in J ohn ; whereas the narrative of the transfigura- 
tion doubtless originated at a later period, when it was not held 
sufficient that in the messianic time of Jesus Elias should only 
have appeared figuratively, in the person of the Baptist, — ^when 
it was thought fitting that he should also have shown himself 
personally and literally, if in no more than a transient appear- 
ance before a few witnesses (a public and more influential one 
being well known not to have taken place) 

In order next to understand how such a narrative could arise 
in a legendary manner, the first feature to be considered, on 
the examination of which that of all the rest will most easily 
follow, is the sun-like splendour of the countenance of Jesus, 


This is an answer to Weisse’s objection, s. 589 . 
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and the bright lustre of his clothes. To the oriental, and more 
particularly to the Hebrew imagination, the beautiful, the ma- 
jestic, is the luminous ; the poet of the Song of Songs com- 
pares his beloved to the hues of morning, to the moon, to the 
sun (vi. 9.) ; the holy man supported by the blessing of God, 
is compared to the sun going forth in his might (Judg. v. SI.) ; 
and above all the future lot of the righteous is likened to 
the splendour of the sun and the stars (Dan. xii. B.; Matt, 
xiii. 43.) Hence, not only does God appear clothed in light, 
and angels with resplendent countenances and shining garments 
(Ps. I 2, 3; Dan. vii. 9 f . ; x. 5, 6 ; Luke xxiv. 4 ; Rev. 
i. 13 ff.), hut also the pious of Hebrew antiquity, as Adam 
before the fall, and among subsequent instances, more particu- 
larly Moses and Joshua, are represented as being distinguished 
by such a splendour ; and the later Jewish tradition ascribes 
celestial splendour even to eminent rabbins in exalted mo-- 
ments’^ But the most celebrated example of this kind is 
the luminous countenance of Moses, which is mentioned, Exod, 
xxxiv. 29 ff., and as in other points, so in this, a conclusion 
was drawn from him iu relation to the Messiah, a minori ad 
maju8. Such a mode of arguing is indicated by the apostiS 
Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff., though he opposes, to Moses, the minister 
of the letter, roi/ not Jesus, but, in accord- 

ance with the occasion of his epistle, the apostles and Christian 
teachers, ministers of the sjiirit, hotKovovg rou 7rv€i/j.xTQ;, and 
the fflorp, ^6(a, of the latter, which surpassed the glory of Moses, 
is an object of hope, to be attained only in the future 

life. But especially in the Messiah himself, it was’ expected 
that there would be a splendour which would correspond to 

Comp. Jalkut Simeoni, p. 2, f. x. 8, (ap. Wetstein, p. 486) : Facies Justorm, 
fviuTo tempore similes erwut soli et huMK, codo et stellis, jvXgufi, etc. 

Bereschitli Habba, xx. 29, (ap. Wetstein) : Vestes iucCs vestes Adami primi 
Pococke, ex Nachmanide (ibid.) : Fulgida facta fait facies Mosia insiar solis 
Josme instar lunae; quod idem affirmarunt veteres d$ Adamo, 

*• In Pirke Elieser, ii. there is, according to Wetstein, the following statement 
inter doceTidum radios ex facie ipsius, vi olim e Mosis facie, prodiisse, adeo vi nm 
diffnoseeret quis, virum dies esset an mx- 
VOL. III. 
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that of Moses, nay, outshine it ; and a Jewish writing which 
takes no notice of our history of the transfiguration, argues 
^uite in the spirit of the Jews of the first Christian period, 
when it urges that Jesus cannot have been the Messiah, be- 
cause his countenance had not the splendour of the countenance 
of Moses, to say nothing of a higher splendour'^. Such objec- 
tions, doubtless heard by the early Christians from the Jews, 
and partly suggested by their own minds, could not but gene- 
rate in the early church a tendency tQ introduce into the life 
of Jesus an imitation of that trait in the life of Moses, nay, 
in one respect to surpass it, and instead of a sliining counte- 
nance that might be covered with a veil, to ascribe to him a 
radiance, though but transitory, which was diffused even over 
his garments. 

That the illumination of the countenance of Moses served as 
a type for the transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved 
by a series of particular features. Moses obtained his splendour 
on Mount Sinai : of the transfiguration of J esus also the scene 
is a mountain ; Moses, on an earlier ascent of the mountain, 
which might easily be confounded with the later one, after 
which his countenance became luminous, had taken with him, 
besides the seventy elders, three confidential friends, Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, to participate in the vision of Jehovah 
(Exod. xxiv. 1, 9 — 11) ; so Jesus takes with him liis three most 
confidential disciples, that, so far as their powers were adequate, 
they might be witnesses of the sublime spectacle, and their 
immediate object was, according to Luke, v. 28, to pray, 
TTfotrsuiaadai : just as Jehovah calls Moses with the tliree com- 
panions and the elders, to come on the mountain, that they 
might worship at a distance. As afterwards, when Moses 

Nizzachoi) Yetu8,p.40, ad Exod. xxxiv. 33 (ap. WetBtein) : JScceMom maffister 
noater feltcis qui hovtio m&rua erat, quia Deua de fade adfadem cum eo 

loeuitLS eat, uvXium tarn lueent&m> retuHtf ui Judaei verCKeTitur accedere : quanto igiiuT 
mayia de ipsa divinitate hoc teiure opoHet, atqueJesufadem 6b uno orbia eatdine ad 
cdieTv/mfuXpovcm diffy/udefte cowoefidcbat f At non pToeditua fu%t ullo aplendovCf aed 
velitpids moTkUibus tiwdUimus. QuapropUr con^tf non esse in ettM ere- 
dendtm. 
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ascended Sinai with Joshua, the glory of the Lord^ 3o{a 
Kuflou^ covered the mountain cloudy ve^eh,yi (v. 15 f. LXX.) ; 
as Jehovah called to Moses out of the cloud, until at length 
the latter entered into the cloud (v. 16 — 18) : so we have in 
our narrative a bright cloudy V£<pexn ^urog, which overshadows 
Jesus and the heavenly forms, a voice out of the cloudy fatvti 
ex Trig and in Luke an entering, etcrehOeTvy of the three 

into the cloud. The first part of the address pronounced by the 
voice out of the cloud, . consists of the messianic declaration, 
composed out of Ps. ii. 7., and Is. xlii. 1., which had already 
sounded from heaven at the baptism of J esus ; the second part 
is taken from the words with which Moses, in the passage of 
Deuteronomy quoted earlier (xviii. 15.), according to the usual 
interpretation, announces to the people the future Messiah, and 
admonishes them to obedience towards him 

By the transfiguration on the mount Jesus was brought into 
contact with his type Moses, and as it had entered into the 
anticipation of the Jews that the messianic time, according to 
Is. lii. 6 flf., would have not merely one, but several fore- 
runners and that among others the ancient lawgiver espe- 
cially would appear in the time of the Messiah : so no mo- 
ment was more appropriate for his appearance, than that in 
which the Messiah was being glorified on a mountain, as he 
had himself once been. With him was then naturally asso- 
ciated the prophet, who, on the strength of Mai. iii. 23., was the 


“ From this parallel with the ascent of the mountain by Moses may perhaps be 
derived the interval — the — ^by which the two first evangelists ^separate the 

present event from the discourses detailed in the foregoing chapter. For the history 
of the adventures of Moses on the mountain begins with a like statement of time, it 
being said that after the cloud had covered the mountain six days, Moses was called 
to Jehovah, (v. 16). Although the point of departure was a totally different one, this 
statement of time might be retained for the opening of the scene of transfiguration in 
the history of Jesus. 

Vide Bertholdt, Christologia Judseorum, § 15, s. 60 ff, 

Debarim Eabba, iii. (Wetstein): JHxit Dms S, B* Most: per vitam imm, 
qtLemadmodtm vitam iuam posuisti pro Isra^litis in hoc mvmdo, iia tempore fviwro, 
gytando Eliam prophetam ad ipsos mittcm, vos dm eodm, tempore venielis* Comp. 
Tanchuma f. xlii. 1, ap. Schbttgen, 1, s. 149. 

c 2 
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most decidedly expected to be a messianic foreruimer, and, 
indeed, according to the rabbins, to appear contemporaneously 
with Moses. If these two men appeared to the Messiah, it 
followed as a matter of course that they conversed with him ; 
and if it were asked what was the tenor of their conversation, 
nothing would suggest itself so soon as the approaching suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus, which had been announced in the fore- 
going passage, and which besides, as constituting emphatically the 
messianic mystery of the New Testament, were best adapted for 
the subject of such a conversation with beings of another world: 
whence one cannot but wonder how Olshausen can maintain 
that the mythus would never have fallen upon this theme of 
conversation. According to this, we have here a mythus the 
tendency of which is twofold : first, to exliibit in the life of 
Jesus an enhanced repetition of the glorification of Moses ; and 
secondly, to bring Jesus as the Messiah into contact with his 
two forerunners, — by this appearance of the lawgiver and the 
prophet, of the founder and the reformer of the theocracy, to 
represent Jesus as the perfecter of the kingdom of God, and the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets ; and besides this, to 
show a confirmation of his messianic dignity by a heavenly 
voice *®. 

This narrative is pronounced to be a mythus by De Wette, Kritik der mos. 
Ueach. s. 250; comp. exeg. Handb., 1, 1, b. 146 f. ^ Bertboldt, Cbristologia Jud. § 
15, not. 17 ; Credner, Einleitung in das N. T. 1, s. 241 ; Schulz, uber das Abend- 
mabl, 8. 319, at least admits that there is more or less of the mythical in the various 
evangelical accounts of the transhguration, and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 448 f. and 
456, adduces the mythical view of this e^rent not without signs of approval. Com- 
pare also Euinol, in Hatth. p. 459, and Oratz, 2, s. 161 ff. 

Plato also in the Symposion, (p. 223, B. ff. Steph.,) glorifies his Socrates by ar- 
ranging in a natural manner, and in a comic spirit, a similar group to that which the 
evangelists here present in a supernatural maimer, and in a tragic spirit. After a 
bacchanalioa entertainment, Socrates outwatcbes his friends, who lie sleeping around 
him : as here the disciples around their master ; with Socrates there are awake two 
noble forms alone, the tragic and the comic poet, the two elements of the early Gre. 
cian life, which Socrates united in himself: as, with Jesus, the lawgiver and pro- 
phet, the two pillars of the Old Testament economy, which in a higher manner were 
combined in Jesus ; lastly, as in Plato both Agathon and Aristophanes at length 
'sleep, and Socrates cetirainB alone in possession of the field : so in the gospel, Hoses 
and Elias at last vanish, and the disciples see Jesus left alone. 
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Before we part with our subject, this example may serve to 
show with peculiar clearness, how the natural system of inter- 
pretation, while it seeks to preserve the historical certainty of 
the narratives, loses their ideal truth — sacrifices the essence to 
the form : whereas the mythical interpretation, by renouncing 
the historical body of such narratives, rescues and preserves the 
idea which resides in them, and which alone constitutes their 
vitality and spirit. Thus if, as the natural explanation would 
have it, the splendour around Jesus was an accidental, optical 
phenomenon, and the two appearances either images of a dream 
or unknown men, where is the significance of the incident ? 
where the motive for preserving in the memory of the church 
an anecdote so void of ideas, and so barren of inference, resting 
on a common delusion and superstition ? On the contrary, while 
according to the mythical interpretation, I do not, it is true, 
see in the evangelical narrative any real event, — I yet retain a 
sense, a purpose in the narrative, know to what sentiments and 
thoughts of the first Christian community it owes its origin, 
and why the authors of the gospels included so important a 
passage in their memoirs 

Weisse, not satisfied with the interpretation found .hy me in the mythus, and 
labouring besides to preserve an historical foundation for the narrative, understands 
it as a figurative representation in the oriental manner, by one of the three eye-wit- 
nesses, of the light which at that time arose on them concerning the destination of 
Jesus, and especially concerning his relation to the Old Testament theocracy and 
to the messianic prophecies. According to him, the high mountain symbolizes 
the height of knowledge which the disciples then attained ; the metamorphosis of the. 
form of J esus, and the splendour of his clothes, are an image of their intuition of the 
spiritual messianic idea; the cloud which overshadowed the appearance, «ignifie8 the 
dimness and indefiniteness in which the new knowledge faded away, firom the ina- 
bility of the disciples yet to retain it ; the proposal of Peter to build tabernacles, is 
the attempt of this apostle at once to give a fixed dogmatical form to the sublime in- 
tuition. Weisse is fearful (s. 543) that this his conception of the history of the 
transfiguration may also be pronounced mythical : I think not ; it is too manifestly 
allegoriciil. 
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§ 108 . 

WVBEGING ACOOXrNTS OONOBBUINO THE LAST JOUBNEY OP JESUS TO JEBUSALEM. 

Shortly after the transfiguration on the mountain, the evan- 
gelists make Jesus enter on the fatal journey which conducted 
him to his death. With respect to the place from whence he 
set out on this journey, and the route wliich he took, the evan- 
gelical accounts differ. The synoptists agree as to the point 
of departure, for they all represent Jesus as setting out from 
Galilee (Matt. xix. 1 ; Mark x. 1 ; Luke ix. 51. ; in this last 
passage, Galilee is not indeed expressly named, but we ne- 
cessarily infer it to he the supposed locality from what pre- 
cedes, in which only Galilee and districts in Gahlee are 
spoken of, as well as from the journey through Samaria, 
mentioned in the succeeding passage *) : but concerning the 
route which Jesus chose from thence to Judsea, they appear 
to be at variance. It is true that the statements of two of them 
on this point are so obscure, that they might appear to lend 
some aid to the harmonizing exegesis. Mark says in the clear- 
est and most definite manner that Jesus took his course through 
Pereea ; but his statement. He came into the coasts of J ud<Ba 
on the farther side of Jordan, bI; ra ris 'loviaia; 

ha Tou TTEgav rou Tof Javov, is scarcely anything more than the 
mode in which he judged it right to explain the hardly intelli 
gible expression of Matthew, whom he follows in this chapter. 
What it precisely is which the latter intends by the words. He 
departed from Galilee, and came into the coasts of Judofa 
beyond Jordan, /isTfifev arch TaM?^ala; xai n?\.$£v elg rat opta 
rSf ‘lovhx/as TTspav too is in fact not at all evident. For 

if the explanation : he came into that part of Judsea which lies 
on the opposite side of the Jordan *, clashes alike with geography 

* Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, s. 1 60. 

* Kuindl and Gratz, in loc. 
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and grammar^ so the interpretation to which the comparison of 
Mark inclines the majority of commentators, namely, that Jesus 
came into Judeea through the country on the farther side of the 
Jordan is, even as modified by Tritzsche, not free from gram- 
matical difiBculty. In any case, however, thus much remains ; 
that Matthew, as well as Mark, makes Jesus take the more cir- 
cuitous course through Peraea, while Luke, on the other hand, 
appears to lead him the more direct way through Samaria. It 
is true that his expression, xvii. 11., where he says that Jesus, 
on his journey to Jerusalem, through the midst of Sa- 

maria and Galilee y ^inpx^'ro ha fxiaoy 'Lctfiafuai koi FaAiAa/a?, 
is scarcely clearer than the one just cited from Matthew. Ac- 
cording to the customary meaning of words, he seems to state 
that Jesus first crossed Samaria, and then Galilee, in order to 
arrive at Jerusalem. But this is an inversion of the true order; 
for if he set out from a place in Gahlee, he must first traverse 
the rest of Gahlee, and not until then could he enter Samaria. 
Hence the words ha /Ascrou k, t. k have been inter- 

preted to mean a progress along the boundary between Galilee 
and Samaria and Luke has been reconciled with the two first 
evangelists by the supposition, that Jesus journeyed along the 
Galileon-Samarian frontier, until he reached the Jordan, that he 
then crossed this river, and so proceeded through Pereea towards 
Judeea and Jerusalem. But this latter supposition does not 
agree with Luke ix. 51 ff. ; for we learn from this passage that 
Jesus, after his departure from Gahlee, went directly to a Sa- 
maritan village, and here made an unfavourable impression, be- 
cause his face was as though he would go to Jermalhn^ on ro 
ayroi/ h woffii/oftevov cij *Ifpoj/o*aAijja. NoW this seems 
cleiarly to indicate that Jesus took his way directly from Gali- 
lee, through Samaria, to Judeea. We shall therefore be on the 
side of probability, if we judge this statement to be an arti- 
ficial arrangement of words, to which the writer was led by his 


^ Thas e. g. Ligb tfoot, in loc. 

* Wetotein, Olshausen, in loc, Scbleiennacher, ut sup. s. 164, 214. 
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desire to introduce the narratiTe of the ten lepers, one of whom 
was a Samaritan ® ; and consequently admit that there is here a 
divergency between the synoptical gospels ®. Towards the end 
of the journey of Jesus, they are once more in unison, for ac- 
cording to their unanimous statement, Jesus arrived at Jerusa- 
lem from Jericho (Matt. xx. 29, parall.) ; a place which, we 
may observe, lay more in the direct road for a Galilean com- 
ing through Pereea, than for one coming through Samaria. 

Thus there is indeed a difference between the synoptists with 
regard to the way taken by Jesus ; hut still thej agree as to the 
first point of departure, and the last stage of the road ; the ac- 
count of John, however, diverges from them in both respects. 
According to him, it is not Galilee from whence Jesus sets out 
to attend the last passover, for so early as before the Feast of 
Tabernacles of the previous year, he had left that province, ap- 
parently for the last time (vii. 1. 10.) ; that between this feast 
and that of the dedication (x. 22.) he had returned thither, is 
at least not ^stated ; after the latter feast, however, he betook 
himself to Persea, and remained there (x. 40.) until the illness 
and death of Lazarus recalled him into Judsea, and into the 
immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, namely, to Bethany (xi. 8 ff.). 
On account of the machinations of his enemies, he quickly 
withdrew from thence again, but, because he intended to he 
present at the coming Passover, he retired no further than to 
the little city of Ephraim, near to the wilderness (xi. 64.) ; and 
from this place, no mention being made of a residence in Jeri- 
cho, (which, besides, did not lie in the way from Ephraim, ac- 
cording to the situation usually assigned to the latter city,) he 
proceeded to Jerusalem to the feast. 

So total a divergency necessarily gave unwonted occupation 
to the harmonists. According to them, the departure from 

• Vid. De Wette, in loc. 

* Fritzsche, in Marc. p. 415: Marcm Matikaei, xix. 1, ae auctoriUUi 4. I, 
adairingitf dicitqiiei Jeav/m, e Galilaea (cf, ix. 33.) profectum me per Peratam. 
Sed auctore Luca, xvii. 11, in /vdaeam contendit per Samariam iUnm hre- 
viadmo. 
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Galilee mentioned by the synoptists, is not the departure to 
the last Passover, but to the feast of dedication^ ; though Luke, 
when he says, when tJie time came that he should he received 
UJPf ev ru o'UfJLTrT^ri^ot/a’&aL rag avaXii^Peag airou, (ix. 51.) 

incontrovertibly marks it as the departure to that feast on which 
the sufferings and death of Jesus awaited him, and though all the 
synoptists make the journey then begun end in that triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem which, according to the fourth gospel also, 
took place immediately before the last passover *. If, accord- 
ing to this, the departure from Galilee narrated by the synop- 
tists, is regarded as that to the feast of dedication, and the 
entrance into Jerusalem which they mention, as that to the 
subsequent passover ; they must have entirely passed over all 
which, on this supposition, lay between these two points, 
namely, the arrival and residence of Jesus in Jerusalem during 
the feast of dedication, his journey from thence into Persea, from 
Pereea to Bethany, and from Bethany to Ephraim. If from 
this it should appear to follow that the synoptists were ignorant 
of all these particulars : our harmonists urge, on the contrary, 
that Luke makes Jesus soon after his journey out of Galilee 
encounter scribes, who try to put him to the proof (x. 25 fif.) ; 
then shews him in Bethany in the vicinity of Jerusalem (x. 38 
flf.) ; hereupon removes him to the frontiers of Samaria and 
Galilee (xvii. 11.) ; and not until then, makes him proceed to 
the passover in Jerusalem (xix. 29 fif.) : all which plainly 
enough indicates, that between that departure out of Galilee, 
and the final entrance into Jerusalem, Jesus made another jour- 
ney to Judeea and Jerusalem, and from thence back again But, 
in the first place, the presence of the scribes proves absolutely no- 
thing ; and in the second, Luke makes no mention of Bethany, but 
only of a visit to Mary and Martha, whom the fourth evangelist 
places in that village : from which, however, it does not follow 


^ PaiiluB, 2, 8. 293, 554. Comp. Olshauseu, 1, a. 583. 
” Scbleiermacher, ut sup. 8. 159. 

» Paulus, 2, 8. 294 ff. 
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that the third also supposed them to dwell there, and conse- 
quently imagined Jesus when at their home, to he in the vicin- 
ity of Jerusdem. Again, from the fact that so very long after 
his departure, (ix. 51. — xvii. 11.), Jesus first appears on the 
frontier between Galilee and Samaria, it only follows that we 
have before us no orderly progressive narrative. But, according 
to this harmonizing view, even Matthew was aware of those in- 
termediate events, and has indicated them for the more atten- 
tive reader : the one member of his sentence, he departed from 
Galilee^ /usTfi^ev aTfo rri^ PaA/Aa/ief, intimates tlie journey of 
Jesus to the feast of dedication, and thus forms a separate 
whole ; the other, and came into the coasts of Judma beyond. 
Jordan, nai jTydev eff tol o^ta rij; 'lovi'aiag TTBfotv tou *Iop3avoy refers 
to the departure of Jesus from Jerusalem into Peraa (John x. 
40.), and opens a new period. In adopting this expedient, 
however, it is honourably confessed that without tlie data ga- 
thered from John, no one would have thought of such a dis- 
memberment of the passage in Matthew In opposition to 
such artifices, no way is open to those who presuppose the 
accuracy of John’s narrative, but that adopted by the most re- 
cent criticism ; namely, to renounce the supposition tliat Mat- 
thew, who treats of the journey very briefly, was an eye-witness ; 
and to suppose of Luke, whose account of it is very full, that 
either he or one of the collectors of whose labours he availed 
himself, mingled together two separate narratives, of which one 
referred to the earlier journey of Jesus to the feast of dedica- 
tion, the other to his last journey to the passover, without sus- 
pecting that between the departure of Jesus out of Galilee, and 
his entrance into Jerusalem, there fell yet an earher residence in 
Jerusalem, together with other journeys and adventures 

We may now observe how in the course of the narrative con- 
cerning the lost journey or journeys to Jerusalem, the relation 
between the synoptical gospels and that of John is in a singular 

Paulus, ut sup. 295 f. ; 684 f. 

** ScUeiennacher, ut sup. s. 161 f. ; Si«ffert, Uber deii Urspr. s. 104 ff. 'Witb 
the former agrees, in relation to Luke, Olshausen, ut sup. 
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manner revorsed. As in the first instance, we discovered a 
great blank on the side of the former, in their omission of a mass 
of intermediate events which John notices ; so now, towards the 
end of the account of the journey, there appears on the side of 
the latter, a similar, though smaller blank, for he gives no in- 
timation of Jesus having come through Jericho on his way to 
Jerusalem. It may indeed be said, that John might overlook 
this passage through Jericho, although, according to the synop- 
tists, it was distinguished hy a cure of the blind, and the visit 
to Zaccheeus ; but, it is to be asked, is there in his narrative 
room for a passage through Jericho ? This city does not lie 
on the way from Ephraim to Jerusalem, but ponsiderably to 
the eastward; hence help is sought in the supposition that 
Jesus made all kinds of minor excursions, in one of which he 
came to Jericho, and from hence went forward to Jerusalem 

In any case a remarkable want of unity prevails in the evan- 
gelical accounts of the last journey of Jesus; for according to 
the common, synoptical tradition, he journeyed out of Galilee 
by Jericho (and, as Matthew and Mark say, through Per»a, 
as Luke says, through Samaria) ; while according to the fourth 
gospel, he must have come thither from Ephreum : statements 
which it is impossible to reconcile. 

§ 109. 

MVKRaENCrBS OP THE GOSPELS, tJX KBLATIOH TO THE POIITT PKOM WHICH JEStfi 

f 

MADE HIS EKTRANOE IKTO JER17SAIBK. 

Even concerning the close of the journey of Jesus — concern- 
ing the last station before he reached Jerusalem, the evangelists 
arc not entirely in unison. While from the synoptical gospels 
it appears, that Jesus entered Jerusalem on the same day on 
which he left Jericho, and consequently without halting long at 
any intervening place (Matt. xx. 34 ; xxi. 1 ff. paralL) : the 
fourth gospel makes him go from Ephraim only so far as 


TEolvck, Comm, z. Job, 8.227 ; OlsliatiBen, 1, s. 771 1 
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Bethany, spend the night there, and enter Jerusalem only on 
the following day (xii. 1. 12ff.). In order to reconcile the two 
accounts it is said : we need not wonder that the syhoptists, in 
their summary narrative, do not expressly touch upon the 
spending of the night in Bethany, and we are not to infer from 
this that they intended to deny it ; there exists, therefore, no 
contradiction between them and John, but what they present in 
a compact form, he exhibits in detail’. But while Matthew 
does not even name Bethany, the two other synoptists mention 
this place in a way which decidedly precludes the supposition 
that Jesus spent the night there. They narrate that when 
Jesus came n^r to Bethphage and Bethany, u; riyyicrsv slg 
BviOipayri Ka) BviQavtav, he caused an ass to be fetched from the 
next village, and forthwith rode on this into the city. Between 
events so connected it is impossible to imagine a night inter- 
posed ; on the contrary, the narrative fully conveys the impres- 
sion that immediately on the message of Jesus, the ass was 
surrendered by its owner, and that immediately after the arrival 
of the ass, Jesus prepared to enter the city. Moreover, if Jesus 
intended to remain in Bethany for the night, it is impossible to 
discover his motive in sending for the ass. For if we are to 
suppose the village to which he sent to be Bethany, and if the 
animal on which he purposed to ride would not be required 
until the following morning, there was no need for him to send 
forward the disciples, and he might conveniently have waited 
until he arrived with them in Bethany; the other alternative, 
that before he had reached Bethany, and ascertained whether 
the animal he required might not be found there, he should 
have sent beyond this nearest village to Bethphage, in order 
there to procure an ass for the following morning, is altogether 
destitute of probability; and yet Matthew, at least, says de- 
cidedly that the ass was procured in Bethphage. To this it 
may be added, that according to the representation of Mark, 
when Jesus arrived in Jerusalem, the evening, 6-i^ia, had already 


^ Tholuck and OUhausen, ut sup. 
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commenced (xi. 11. )> and consequently it was only possible for 
him to take a cursory survey of the city and the temple, after 
which he again returned to Bethany. It is not, certainly, to 
he proved that the fourth gospel lays the entrance in the morn- 
ing; but it must be asked, why did not Jesus, when he only 
came from so near a place as Bethany, set -out earUer from 
thence, that he might have time to do something worth speak- 
ing of in Jerusalem ? The late arrival of Jesus in the city, as 
stated by Mark, is evidently to be explained only by the longer 
distance from Jericho thither; if he came from Bethany merely, 
he would scarcely set out so late, as that after he had only 
looked round him in the city, he must again retpm to Bethany, 
in order on the following day to set out earlier, which nothing had 
liindered him from doing on this day. It is true that, in defer- 
ring the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem until late in the evening, 
Mark is not supported by the two other synoptists, for these 
represent Jesus as undertaking the purification of the temple on 
the day of liis arrival, and Matthew even makes him perform 
cures, and give answers to the high priests and scribes (Matt, 
xxi. 12ff.) : but even without this statement as to the hour of 
entrance, the arrival of Jesus near to the above villages, the 
sending of the disciples, the bringing of the ass, and the riding 
into the city, are too closely consecutive, to allow of our insert- 
ing in the narrative of the synoptists, a night's residence in 
Bethany. 

If then it remains, that the three first evangelists make Jesus 
proceed directly from Jericho, without any stay in Bethany, 
while the fourth makes him come to Jerusalem from Bethany 
only: they must, if they are mutually correct, speak of two 
separate entrances ; and this has been recently maintained by 
several critics *. According to them, Jesus first (as the synop- 
tists relate) proceeded directly to Jerusalem with the caravan 
going to the feast, and on this occasion there happened, when 
he made himself conspicuous by mounting the animal, an un- 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 92 fF. 98 flF . ; Schleiermacher, iiber den Lukas, s. 
244 f. 
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premeditated demonstration of homage on the part of his 
fellow-travellers, which converted the entrance into a triumphal 
progress. Having retired to Bethany in the evening, on the 
following morning (as John relates) a great multitude went out 
to meet him, in order to convey him into the city, and as he 
met with them on the way from Bethany, there was a repetition 
on an enlarged scale of the scene on the foregoing day, — this 
time preconcerted by his adherents. Tliis distinction of an 
earlier entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem before his approach 
was knowm in the city, and a later, after it was learned that he 
was in Bethany, is favoured by the difference, that according to 
the synoptical ijarrative, the people who render homage to him 
are only going before Tr^oayovTBg, and following aKoXouOoovre^ 
(Matt. V. 9), wliile according to that of John, they are meeting 
him vwavTjjiT-avTef (v. 13, 18). If however it be asked: why 
then among all our narrators, does each give only one entrance, 
and not one of them show any trace of a second ? The answer 
in relation to John is, that this evangelist is silent as to the 
first entrance, probably because he was not present on the 
occasion, having possibly been sent to Bethany to announce 
the arrival of Jesus As, however, according to our principles, 
if it be assumed of the author of the fourth gospel, that he is 
the apostle named in the superscription, the same assumption 
must also be made respecting the author of the first : we ask in 
vain, whither are we then to suppose that Matthew was sent on 
the second entrance, that he knew nothing to relate concerning 
it? since with the repeated departure from Bethany to Jeru- 
salem, there is no conceivable cause for such an errand. In 
relation to John indeed it is a pure invention ; not to insist, 
that even if the two evangelists were not personally present, 
they must yet hav'e learned enough of an event so much talked 
of in the circle of the disciples, to be able to furnish an account 
of it. Above all, as the narrative of the synoptists does not 
indicate that a second entrance had taken place after the one 


• Schleiennacher, ut sup. 
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described by them : so that of John is of such a kind, that 
before the entrance which it describes, it is impossible to con- 
ceive another. For according to this narrative, the day before 
the entrance which it details, (consequently, according to the 
given supposition, on the day of the synoptical entrance,) many 
Jews went from Jerusalem to Bethany, because they had heard 
of the arrival of Jesus, and now wished to see him and Lazarus 
whom he had restored to life (v. 9, comp. 12.). But how could 
they learn on the day of the synoptical entrance, that Jesus was 
at Bethany ? On that day Jesus did indeed pass either by or 
through Bethany, but he proceeded directly to Jerusalem, 
whence, according to all the narratives, he could have returned 
to Bethany only at so late an hour in the evening, that Jews 
who now first went from Jerusalem, could no longer hope to be 
able to see liim But why should they take the trouble to 
seek Jesus in Bethany, when they had on that very day seen 
liim in Jerusalem itself? Surely in this case it must have been 
said — not merely, that they came not for Jesus sake only, hut 
that they might see Lazarus also, ov ^la rov (movov 

ha Hal Tov Ad(a^ov iS'ua'i , — but rather that they had indeed seen 
Jesus himself in Jerusalem, hut as they wished to see Lazarus 
also, they came therefore to Bethany : whereas the evangelist 
represents these people as coming from Jerusalem partly to see 
Jesus; he cannot therefore have supposed that Jesus might have 
been seen in Jerusalem on that very day. Further, when it is 
said in John, that on the following day it was heard in Jeru- 
salem that Jesus was coming, (v, 12,) this does not at all seem 
to imply that Jesus had already been there the day before, but 
rather that the news had come from Bethany, of his intention 
to enter on this day. So also the reception which is imme- 
diately prepared for him, alone has its proper significance when 
it is regarded as the glorification of his first entrance into the 
metropolis ; it could only have been appropriate on his second 
entrance, if Jesus had the day before entered unobserved and 


* Comp. Lucke, 2, s. 432, Anm. 
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unhonouredj and it had been wished to repair this omission on 
the following day — not if the first entrance had already been so 
brilliant. Moreover, on the second entrance every feature of 
the first must have been repeated, which, whether we refer it to 
a preconceived arrangement on the part of Jesus, or to an ac- 
cidental coincidence of circumstances, still remains improbable. 
With respect to Jesus, it is not easy to understand how he could 
arrange the repetition of a spectacle which, in the first instance 
significant, if acted a second time would be flat and unmean- 
ing ^ ; on the other hand, circumstances must have coincided in 
an unprecedented manner, if on both occasions there happened 
the same demonstrations of homage on the part of the people, 
with the same expressions of envy on the part of his opponents ; 
if, on both occasions, too, there stood at the command of Jesus 
an ass, by riding which he brought to mind the prophecy of 
Zachariah. We might therefore call to our aid Sieflert’s hypo- 
thesis of assimilation, and suppose that the two entrances, 
originally more different, became thus similar by traditional in- 
termixture : were not the supposition that two distinct events 
lie at the foundation of the evangelical narratives, rendered im- 
probable by another circumstance. 

On the first glance, indeed, the supposition of two entrances 
seems to find support in the fact, that John maies his entrance 
take place the day after the meal in Bethany, at which Jesus 
was anointed under memorable circumstances ; whereas the two 
first synoptists (for Luke knows nothing of a meal at Bethany 
in this period of the hfe of Jesus) make their entrance precede 
this meal : and thus, quite in accordance with the above sup- 
position, the synoptical entrance would appear the earlier, that 
of John the later. This would be very well, if John had not 
placed his entrance so early, and the synoptists their meal at 
Bethany so late, that the former cannot possibly have been 
subsequent to the latter. According to John, Jesus comes six 
days before the passover to Bethany, and on the following day 


» ira«e, L. J. § m. 
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enters Jerusalem (xiii. 1, 12) ; on the other hand, the meal at 
Bethany, mentioned by the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 6 ff. paralL), 
can have been at the most but two days before the passover 
(v. 2); so that if we are to suppose the synoptical entrance 
prior to the meal and the entrance in John, there must then 
have been after all this, according to the synoptists, a second 
meal in Bethany. But between the two meals thus presup- 
posed, as between the two enti'ances, there would have been the 
most striking resemblance even to the minutest points; and 
against the interweaving of two such double incidents, there is 
so strong a presumption, that it will scarcely be said there were 
two entrances and two meals, which were originally far more 
dissimilar, but, from the transference of features out of the one 
incident into the other by tradition, they have become as similar 
to each other as we now see them : on tlie contrary, here if any- 
where, it is easier, wlieii once the authenticity of the accounts 
is given up, to imagine that tradition h.MS varied one incident, 
than that it has assimilated two 

§ IJO. 

%ronK PAUTirULAH riKOTJMSTASCES OF THE ENTRANCE. ITS OBJECT AND 
HTSTORTCAE REAMTY. 

While the fourth gospel lirst makes the multitude that 
streamed forth to meet Jesus render him their homage, and 
then briefly states that Jesus mounted a young ass which he 
liad obtained ; the synoptists commence their description of the 
entrance with a minute account of the manner in which Jesus 
came by the ass. When, namely, he had anived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, towards Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
Mount of Olives, he sent two of liis disciples into the village 
lying before them, telling them tliat when they came there they 
would find — Matthew says, ms tied, and a colt with her; 
the two others, a colt whereon never man sat — which they 

« Comp. De Wette, exeg. Haiidb. 1, 1, s. 172. 
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were to loose and bring to him, silencing any objections of the 
owner by the observation, the Lord hath need of him (or 
them). This having been done, the disciples spread theii- 
clothes, and placed Jesus — on both the animals, according to 
Matthew; according to the two other synoptists, on the single 
animal. 

The most striking part of this account is obviously the state- 
ment of Matthew, that Jesus not only required two asses, 
though he alone intended to ride, but that he also actually sat 
on them both. Tt is true that, as is natural, there are not 
wanting attempts to explain the former particular, and to do 
away with the latter. Jesus, it is said, caused the mother 
animal to be brought with the colt, on which alone he intended 
to ride, in order that the young and still sucking animal might 
by this means be made to go more easily * ; or else the mother, 
accustomed to her young one, followed of her own accord “ : 
but a young animal yet unweaned, would scarcely be given up 
by its owner to be ridden. A sufficient motive on the part of 
Jesus in sending for the two animals, could only be that he 
intended to ride both, which Matthew appears phiinly enough 
to say ; for his words imply, not only that the clothes were 
spread, but also that Jesus was placed on the two animals 
{kTrdva avruv). But how are we to represent this to ourselves ? 
As an alternate mounting of the one and the other, Tritzsche 
thinks ® ; but this, for so short a distance would have been a 
superfluous inconvenience. Hence commentators have sought 
to rid themselves of the singular statement. Some, after very 
weak authorities, and in opposition to all critical principles, read 
in the words relative to the spreading of the clothes, Iw airov {rov 
woiAov), upon it (the colt), instead of eTrdva airSiv, upon them; 
and then in the mentioning that Jesus placed himself thereon, 
refer the aijm to the clothes which were spread on one 


* Paulus, 3, a. s. 115; Euinol, in Matth. p. 541. 

* Olshausen, 1, 8. 776. 

’ Comm, in Matth. p. 630. His expedient is approved by De Wette, exeg. 
Handb. 1, 1, s. 178. 
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of the animals *. Others, thinking to escape the difficulty with- 
out an alteration of the reading, characterize Matthew’s state- 
ment as an enallage numeri by which, according to Winer s 
explanation, it is meant that the evangelist, using an inaccurate 
mode of expression, certainly speaks of both the animals, but 
only in the sense in which we say of him who springs from 
one of two horses harnessed together, that he springs from the 
horses Admitting this expedient to be sufficient, it again 
becomes incomprehensible why Jesus, who according to this 
only meant to use one animal, should have sent for two. The 
whole statement becomes the more suspicious, when we con- 
sider that it is given by the first evangelist alone ; for in order 
to reconcile the others with him it will not suffice to say, as we 
ordinarily read, that they name only the ioal, as being that on 
which Jesus rode, and that while omitting the ass as an ac- 
cessary fact, they do not exclude it. 

But how was Matthew led into this singular statement ? Its 
true source has been pointed out, though in a curious manner, 
by those who conjecture, that Jesus in his instructions to the 
two disciples, and Matthew in his original writing, following the 
passage of Zachariah (ix. 9.), made use of several expressions 
for the one idea of the ass, wliich expressions were by the Greek 
translator of the first Gospel misconstrued to mean more than 
one animal^. Undoubtedly it was the accumulated designa- 
tions of the ass in the above passage : 

vTTo^vyiov teal Tfahov vsov, LXX. which occasioned the duplication 
of it in the first gospel ; for the and which in the Hebrew was 
intended in an explanatory sense, was erroneously imderstood 
to denote an addition, and hence instead of: an ass, that is, an 
ass 8 foal, was substituted : an ass together with an asss 


^ Paulua, ut sup. s. 143 f. 

* Glassius, phil. sacr. p. 172. Thus also KuinSl and Giutz, in loc. 

" N. T. Gramm, s. 149. 

’ Eichhorn, allgem. Bibliothek, 5, s. 896 f. ; comp. Bolten, Bericht des Matthaus, 
8. 3irf. 
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foal^. But this mistake cannot have originated with the Greek 
translator, who, if be had found throughout Matthew's narrative 
but one ass, would scarcely have doubled it purely on the 
strength of the prophetic passage, and as often as his original 
spoke of one ass, have added a second, or, introduced the plural 
Qumber instead of the singular ; it must rather have been made 
by one whose only written source was the prophetic passage, 
aut of which, with the aid of oral tradition, he spun his entire 
narrative, i. e. the author of the first gospel ; who hereby, as 
recent criticism correctly maintains, irrecoverably forfeits the 
reputation of an eye-witness ® ? 

If the first gospel stands alone in this mistake, so, on the 
other hand, the two intermediate evangelists have a feature 
peculiar to themselves, which it is to the advantage of the first 
to have avoided. We shall merely point out in passing the 
prolixity with which Mark and Luke, (though they, as well as 
Matthew, make Jesus describe to the two disciples, how they 
would find the ass, and wherewith they were to satisfy the 
owner,) yet do not spare themselves or the reader the trouble 
of almost verbally repeating every particular as having occurred 
(Mark v. 4 ff. ; Luke v. 35a ff.) ; whereas Matthew, with more 
judgment, contents himself with the observation, and the dis- 
cijples went and did as Jesus commanded them. This, as 
affecting merely the form of the narrative, we shall not dwell 
on farther. But it concerns the substance, that, according to 
Mark and Luke, Jesus desired an animal whereon yet never 
man sat^ S Tr^Trors : a particular of 

which Matthew knows nothing. One does not understand how 
Jesus could designedly increase the difficulty of his progress, 
by the choice of a hitherto unridden animal, which, unless he 
kept it in order by divine omnipotence, (for the most con- 
summate human sldll would not suffice for this on the first 
riding,) must inevitably have occasioned much disturbance to 

■ Tide Fritz^che, in loc. This is admitted by Neander also, s. 650, Anna. 

» Schuk, liber dai Abendmahl, s. 310 f. ; SieiFert, uber den Urspr. s. 107 f. 
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the triumphal procession, especially as we are not to suppose 
that it was preceded by its mother, this circumstance having 
entered into the representation of the first evangelist only. To 
such an inconvenience Jesus would assuredly not have exposed 
himself without a cogent reason : such a reason however appears 
to lie suflBciently near in the opinion of antiquity, according to 
which, to use Wetstein*s expression, animalia, usibus humanis 
nondum mancipata^ sacra habebantur ; so that thus Jesus, 
for his consecrated person, and the high occasion of his mes- 
sianic entrance, may have chosen to use only a sacred animal. 
But regarded more closely, this reason will appear fiivolous, 
and absurd also ; for the spectators had no means of knowing 
that the ass had never been ridden before, except by the un- 
ruliness with which he may have disturbed the peaceful progress 
of the triumphal train If we are thus unable to comprehend 
how Jesus could seek an honour for himself in mounting an 
animal which had never yet been ridden ; we shall, on the con- 
trar)% find it easy to comprehend how the primitive Christian 
community might early believe it due to his honour that he 
should ride only on such an animal, as subsequently that he 
should lie only in an unused grave. The authors of the inter- 
mediate gospels did not hesitate to receive this trait into their 
memoirs, because they indeed, in writing, would not experience 
the same inconvenience from the undisciplined animal, which it 
must have caused to Jesus in riding. 

The two difficulties already considered belong respectively to 
the first evangelist, and the two intermediate ones : another is 


That the above motive will not suffice to explain the conduct of Jesus, Panlus 
has also felt ; for only the despair on his part of finding a more real and special mo- 
tive, can account for his becoming in this solitary instance mystical, and embracing 
tri'" explanation of Justin Martyr, whom he elsewhere invariably attacks, as the au- 
thor of the perverted ecclesiastical interpretations of the Bible. According to Jus- 
tin, the ass designated (tAat u under tiie yokf)^ is a sjonbol of the Jews ; 

the ass never yet ridden, of the Uentiles (Dial. c. Tryph. 5d) ; and Paulas, adopting 
this idea, endeavours to make it probable that Jesus, by mounting an animal which 
had never before been ridden, intended to announce himself as the founder and ruler 
of a new religious community. Exeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 116 If. 
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common to them all, namely, that which lies in the circum- 
stance that Jesus so confidently sends two disciples for an 
ass which they would find in the next village, in such and such 
a situation, and that the issue corresponds so closely to his 
prediction. It might here appear the most natural, to suppose 
that he had previously bespoken the ass, and that consequently 
it stood ready for him at the hour and place appointed “ ; but 
how could he have thus bespoken an ass in Bethphage, seeing 
that he was just come from Jericho ? Hence even Paulus in 
this instance finds something else more probable : namely, that 
about the time of the feasts, in the villages lying on the liigli 
road to Jerusalem, many beasts of burden stood ready to be 
hired by travellers ; but in opposition to this it is to be ob- 
served, that Jesus does not at all seem to speak of the first 
animal that may happen to present itself, but of a particular 
animal. Hence wo cannot but be surprised that Olshauseii 
describes it as only the j)robable idea of the narrator, that to 
the Messiah making his entrance into Jerusalem, the provi- 
dence of God presented everything just as he needed it; as also 
that the same expositor, in order to explain the ready compli- 
ance of the owners of the animal, finds it necessary to suppose 
that they were friends of Jesus; since this trait rather serves 
to exhibit the as it were magical power which resided in the 
name of the Lord, at the mention of which the owner of 
the ass unresistingly placed it at his disposal, as subsequently 
the inhabitant of the room gave it up at a word from the 
Master (Matt. xxvi. 18 paralL). To this divine providence in 
favour of the Messiah; and the irresistible power of his name, is 
united the superior knowledge by means of which Jesus here 
clearly discerns a distant fact which might be available for the 
supply of liis wants. 

Now admitting this to be the meaning and design of the 
evangelists, such a prediction of an accidental circumstance 
might certainly be conceived as the effect of a magnetic clair- 


Katiirliche (lescK. 3, i>. 566 f. ; Ncander, L. J. Chr. ». 550, Anrn. 
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voyance*^. But, on the one hand, we know full well the ten- 
dency of the primitive Christian legend to create such proofs of 
the superior nature of her Messiah (witness the calling of the 
two pairs of brethren ; hut the instance most analogous has 
been just alluded to, and is hereafter to he more closely ex- 
amined, namely, the manner in which Jesus causes the room to 
be bespoken for his last supper with the twelve) ; on the other 
hand, tho dogmatic reasons drawn from prophecy, for displaying 
the far-seeing of Jesus here as precisely the knowledge of an ass 
being tied at a certain place, are clearly obvious ; so that we 
cannot abstain from the conjecture, that we Lave here nothing 
more than a product of the tendency which characterized the 
Christian legend, and of the effort to base Christian belief on 
ancient prophecy. In considering, namely, the passage quoted 
in the first and fourth gospels from Zechariali, where it is merely 
said that the meek and lowly king will come riding on an ass, 
in general ; it is usual to overlook another prophetic passage, 
which contains more precisely the tied ass of the Messiah. This 
passage is Gch. xlix. II., where the dying Jacob says to 
Judah concerning the Shiloh, Binding his foal unto the 

vine, and his asss colt unto the choice vine, 5‘£cr/tt£ya>v 
ifjL'TreXov tov ttwAov aujov nai Tji eXifct rov croixov tS? ovou aiiTOu^ 
Justin Martyr understands this passage also, as well as the one 
from Zechariah, as a prediction relative to the entrance of 
Jesus, and hence directly asserts that the foal which Jesus 
caused to he fetched was bound to a vine In like manner 
the Jews not only held the general interpretation that the Shiloh 
was the Messiah, as may be shown already in the Targum 
but also combined the passage relative to the binding of the ass 


Weisse, s. 673. 

Apol. {, 32 ; vi k* iitr/tiwu)/ <r^i( H/ttutikcv riv ituXov uutw — 
nv rm rSv ysr’ aOrou arSkos ya^ om 

Ttvi KMfAns iTjk h *.vtrt¥ uyaytTvaur^ ». r k, 

Bindim,^ hu colt to a vine — was a spnbol indicative cj wfmt would happen to Christ j 
for there stood at the entrance of a certain, village, hoand to a tine, an aes*s coif, 
whirk ke ordered them /.o hing to him, See, 

Vid. Schottgen, hor«?, ii. p. 146, 
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with that on the riding of it into Jerusalem That the above 
prophecy of Jacob is not cited by any one of our evangelists, 
only proves^ at the utmost, that it was not verbally present to 
their minds when they were writing the narrative before us ; it 
can by no means prove that the passage was not an element in 
the conceptions of the circle in which the anecdote was first 
formed. The transmission of the nairative through the hands 
of many who were not aware of its original relation to the pas- 
sage in Genesis, may certainly be argued from the fact that it 
no longer perfectly corresponds to the prophecy. For a perfect 
agreement to exist, Jesus, after he hod, according to iJechariah, 
ridden into the city on the ass, must on dismounting, have 
bound it to a vine, instead of causing it to be unbound in the 
next village (according to Mark, from a doorby the way-side) as 
he actually does. By this means, however, there was obtained, 
together with the fulfilment of those two prophecies, a proof 
of the supernatural knowledge of Jesus, and the magical power 
of his name ; and in relation to the former point, it might be 
remembered in particular, that Samuel also had once proved 
his gifts as a seer by the prediction, that as Saul was returning 
homeward, two men would mee^t him with the information that 
the asses of Kis his father were found (1 Sam. x. 2.). The nar- 
rative in the fourth gospel, having no connexion with the Mo' 
saic passage, says nothing of the ass being tied, or of its being 
fetched by the disciples, and merely states with reference to the 
passage of Zechariah alone : Jesus, having found a young ass, 
sat thereon (v. 14)^®. 

The next feature that presents itself for our consideration, is 
the homage which is rendered to Jesus by the populace. Ac- 
cording to all the nan'tttors except Luke, this consisted in cut- 
ting down the branches of trees, which, according to the synop- 
tists, were strewed in the way, according to John, (who with more 

Midmsch Habba, f. xcviii. 

On account of this silence of the fourth evangelist, even Neander (ut siip.) is in 
this instance inclined to admit, that a more simple event, owing to the disju’opor* 
tionate importance subsequently attached to it, was unhistoiically moditied. 
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particularity mentions palm branches,) were carried by the mul- 
titude that met Jesus ; further, according to all except John, in 
the spreading of clothes in the way. To this were added joyous 
acclamations, of which all have, with unimportant modifications, 
the words : euXoy>ifA,evQ$ o i^p^ofjLBVog ev ovd/jiatri Ki/^iov, Blessed he 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; all except Luke the 
Uiravva, Hosanna ; and all, the greeting as King, or Son of 
J)avid. The first, from Ps. cxviii. 26, 

was, it is true, a customary form of salutation to persons visiting 
the feasts, and even the second, taken from tlie 

preceding verso of the same psalm, was a usual cry at the feast 
of tahernacles and the passover'^; but the addition ra VKp 
Aaui^^ to the Son of David, and o the King 

of Israel^ shows that the people here applied these general 
forms to Jesus specially as the Messiah, hid him welcome in a 
pre-eminent sense, and wished success to his undertaking. In 
relation to the parties who present the homage, Luke's account 
is the most circumscribed, for he so connects the spreading of 
the clothes in the way (v. 36) with the immediately preceding 
context, that he appears to ascribe it, as well as the laying of 
the clothes on the ass, solely to the disciples, and he expressly 
attributes the acclamations to the whole multitude of the dis^ 
ciples only (aTrav rd tuv /u^9vruiv) ; whereas Matthew and 

Mark mate the homage proceed from the accompanying mass 
of people. This difference, however, can he easily reconciled ; 
for when Luke speaks of the multitude of the disciples, 
rm this means the wider circle of the adherents of 

Jesus, and, on the other hand, the t^ery great multitude^ 

in Matthew, only means all those who were favourable to 
him among the multitude. But while the synoptists remain 
within the limits of the company who were proceeding to the 
feast, and who were thus the fellow travellers of Jesus, John, as 
above noticed, makes the whole solemnity proceed from those 
who go out of Jerusalem to meet Jesus (v. 18), while he repre- 


Comp. Faulus, in lot*. 
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sents the multitude who are approaching with Jesus as testify- 
ing to the former the resurrection of Lazarus, on account of 
which, according to John, the solemn escort of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem was prepared (v. 17 f.). This cause we cannot admit as 
authentic, inasmuch as we have found critical reasons for doubt- 
ing the resurrection of Lazarus : but with the alleged cause, the 
fact itself of the escort is shaken ; especially if we reflect, that 
the dignity of Jesus might appear to demand that the inhabit- 
ants of the city of David should have gone forth to bring him 
in with all solemnity, and that it fully harmonizes with the 
prevailing characteristics of the representation of the fourth 
gospel, to describe, before the arrival of Jesus at the feast, how 
intently the expectations of the people were fixed upon liim 
(vii. 11 ff*., xi. 56.). 

The last trait in the picture before us, is the displeasure of 
the enemies of Jesus at the strong attachment to him, exhibited 
by the people on this occasion. According to Jolin (v. 19), 
the Pharisees said to each other: we see from this that the 
(lenient) proceedings which we have hitherto adopted are of no 
avail ; all the world is following him (we must interpose, with 
forcible measures). According to Luke (v. 39 f.), some Phari- 
sees addressed Jesus as if they expected him to impose silence 
on his disciples ; on which ho answers, that if these were silent, 
the stones would cry out. While in Luke and John this hap- 
pens during the progress, in Matthew it is only after Jesus has 
arrived with the procession in the temple, and when the cliil- 
dren, even here, continue to cry Hosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid, that the high priests and scribes direct the attention of 
Jesus to the impropriety, as it appears to them, whereupon he 
repulses them with a sentence out of Psa. viii. 3. {Out of the 
mouth of iahes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise) 
(v. 15 f.) ; a sentence which in the original obviously relates to 
Jehovah, but which Jesus thus applies to himself. The lament- 
ation of Jesus over Jerusalem, connected by Luke with the 
entrance, will come under our consideration further on. 

John, and more particularly Matthew by his phrase 
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toSto 5e o^ov yeyov£v, ha 7r\ri^cti9^ k , t. A,, All this was done that 
it might he fulfilled, (fee. (v. 4), unequivocally express the 
idea that the design, first of God, inasmuch as he ordained this 
scene, and next of the Messiah, as the participant in the Divine 
counsels, was, by giving this character to the entrance, to fulfil 
an ancient prophecy. If Jesus saw in the passage of Zechariah, 
(ix. 9.) a prophecy concerning liimself as the Messiah, this can- 
not have been a knowledge resulting from the higher principle 
within him ; for, even if this prophetic passage ought not to be 
referred to on historical prince, as tJzziah or John Hyrca- 
nus but to a messianic individual still the latter, though a 
pacific, must yet be understood as a temporal prince, and more- 
over as in peaceful possession of Jerusalem — thus as one alto- 
gether different from Jesus. But it appears quite possible for 
Jesus to have come to such an interpretation in a natural way, 
since at least the rabbins with decided unanimity interpret the 
passage of Zechariah of the Messiah Above all, we know 
that tlie contradiction which appeared to exist between the in- 
significant advent here predicted of the Messiah, and the bril- 
liant one wliich Daniel had foretold, was at a later period com- 
monly reconciled by the doctrine, that according as the Jewish 
people showed themselves worthy or the contrary, their Messiah 


The citation given by Matthew is a combination of a passage from Isaiah with 
thut of Zechariah. For the words Tell ye th^ da'uyhter of Zion, ry 

are from Isa. Ixii. 11 ; the rest from Zechariah ix. 9, where the LXX. has with 
some divergency : i^ 0 tr o trou ViXMog nvreg er^»vg xx/ 

iTijSM^nx^g iTd xai fr«A. 0 v vidv. 

Hitzig, iiber die Abfassungszeit der Orakel, Zach. ix— .xiv.’ in the Theol. 
Studien, 1830, 1, s. 36 if. refers the preceding verse to the warlike deeds of tliis 
king, and the one in question to his pacific virtues. 

Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 121 if. 

Roacnmiiller, Schol. in V. T. 7, 4, s. 274 ff. 

** In the passage cited Introd., § 14, from Midrasch Coheleth, the description, 
pauper eiimidm asiw in Zechariah, is in the very first instance referred to tlie Oo'dl 
poslremm. This ass of the Messiah was held identical with that of Abraham and 
Moses, vid. Jalkut Bubeni f. Ixxix. 3, 4, ap. Schottgen, i. s. 169 ; comp. Eisenmen- 
per, entdocktes Judciithum, 2, s. 697 f. 
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would appear in a majestic or a lowly form '**. Now even if this 
distinction did not exist in the time of Jesus, but only in gene- 
ral a reference of the passage Zech. ix. 9. to the Messiah : 
still Jesus might imagine that now, on his first appearance, the 
prophecy of Zechariali must he fulfilled in him, but hereafter, 
on his second appearance, the prophecy of Daniel. But there 
is a third possibility ; namely, that either an accidental riding 
into Jerusalem on an ass by Jesus was subsequently interpreted 
by the Christians in this manner, or that, lest any messianic 
attribute should be wanting to him, the whole narrative of the 
entrance was freely composed after the two prophecies and the 
iogmatic presupposition of a superhuman knowledge on the 
gart of Jesus. 

•* Sanhedrin £. xcviii. 1, (ap. Wetstein) : DiAt R. Alexander: R. Josua f, 
JLevi duobtis inter se collaiis tods tanqvjam contrariis Asis objecit : scAhitur Dan. vii. 

: et ecce cum mdiibvs coeli velutfiliue hominis venii. Et scrlhitur Each. ix. 9 : 
pau;per et inddens asino. Vetnim haec duo loca ita inter se conAliari possunt: 
nempe, A justitia sua mereantur Ima'elitae, Messias veniel cum nubibus coeli : si au- 
tern non Tnereantur, veniet paujperf et vehetur adno. 
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§ 111 . 


DIB .IBSOS IN PBKCISE TERMS PREDICT HIS PASSION AND DEATH 1 

According to the gospels, Jesus more than once, and while the 
result was yet distant *, predicted to his disciples that sufferings 
and a violent death awaited him. Moreover, if we trust the 
synoptical accounts, he did not predict his fate merely in gene- 
ral terms, but specified beforehand the place of his passion, 
namely, Jerusalem ; the time, namely, the approaching pass- 
over; the persons ifrom whom be would have to suffer, namely, 
the chief priests, scribes and Gentiles ; the essential form of his 
passion, namely, crucifixion, in consequence of a judicial sen- 
tence ; and even its accessory circumstances, namely, scourg- 
ing, reviling, and spitting (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 12, 22 f. ; xx. 
17ff. ; xxvi. 12, with the parall., Luke xiii. 33). Between 
the synoptists and tlie author of the fourth gospel, there exists 
a threefold difference in relation to this subject. Firstly and 
chiefly, in the latter the predictions of Jesus do not appear so 
clear and intelligible, but are for the most part presented in ob- 

* His predictions concerning particular circumstances of his passion, uttered shortly 
before its occurrence, in the last days of his life, can only be considered farther on, 
in the history of those days. 
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scare figurative discourses, concerning which tlie narrator him- 
self confesses, that the disciples understood them not until after 
the issue (ii. 22.). In addition to a decided declaration that he 
will voluntarily lay down his life (x. 15 ff.), Jesus in this gos- 
pel is particularly fond of alluding to his approaching death 
under the expressions, tJ^}.ouv, to lift up, to he lifted 

up, in the application of which he seems to vacillate betAveen his 
exaltation on the cross, and his exaltation to glory (hi. 14, viii. 
28, xii. 32) ; he compares his approaching exaltation with that 
of the brazen serpent in the wilderness (hi. 14.), as, in Matthew, 
he compares his fate with that of Jonah (xii. 40.) ; on another 
occasion, he speaks of going away whither no man can follow 
him (vh. 33 fl'. ; viii. 21 f.), as, in the synoptists, of a taking 
away of the bridegroom, which will plunge his friends into 
mourning (Matt. ix. 15 parall.), and of a cup, which Ije must 
drink, and which his disciples will find it hard to partake oi' 
with him (Matt. xx. 22 paralL). The tw^o other differences are 
less marked, but are still observable. One of them is, that 
while in John the allusions to the violent death of Jesus run in 
an equal degree through the whole gospel ; in the synoptists, 
the repeated and definite announcements of his death are found 
only towards the end, partly immediately before, partly during, 
the last journey ; in earlier chapters there occurs, with the ex- 
ception of the obscure discourse on the sign of Jonah, (whicli 
we shall soon see to be no prediction of death,) only the inti- 
mation of a removal (doubtless violent) of the bridegroom. The 
last difference is, that while according to the three first evangel- 
ists, Jesus imparts those predictions (again with the single ex- 
ception of the above intimation. Matt. ix. 15,) only to the con- 
fidential circle of his disciples; in John, he utters them in the 
presence of the people, and even of his enemies. 

In the critical investigation of these evangelical accounts, we 
shall proceed from the special to the general, in the following 
manner. First we shall ask : Is it credible that Jesus had a 
foreknowledge of so many particular features of the fate which 
awaited lum ? and next ; Is even a general foreknowledge and 
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prediction of his sufferings, on the part of Jesus, probable? in 
which inquiry, the difference between the representation of 
John, and that of the synoptists, will necessarily come under 
our consideration. 

There are two modes of explaining how J esus could so pre- 
cisely foreknow the particular circumstances of his passion and 
death : the one resting on a supernatural, the other on a natural 
basis. The former appears adequate to solve the problem by 
the simple position, that before the prophetic spirit, which dwelt 
in Jesus in the richest plenitude, his destiny must have lain 
unfolded from the beginning. As, however, Jtsus himself, in 
his announcements of liis sufferings, expressly appealed to the 
Old Testament, the prophecies of which concerning liim must 
be fulfilled in all points (Luke xviii. 31. comp. xxii. 37; 
xxiv. 25 ff*.; Matt. xxvi. 54.): so the orthodox view ought not 
to despise this help, but must give to its explanation the modi- 
fication, that Jesus, continually occupied with the prophecies of 
tbe Old Testament, may have drawn those particularities out of 
them, by the aid of the spirit that dwelt within liim*. Accord- 
ing to this, while the knowledge of the time of his passion, re- 
mains consigned to his prophetic presentiment, unless he be 
supposed to have calculated this out of Darnel, or some similar 
source ; Jesus must have come to regard Jerusalem as the scene 
of his suffering and death, by contemplating the fate of earlier 
prophets as a type of his own, the Spirit telling him, that where 
so many prophets had suffered death, there, a fortiori^ must 
the Messiah also suffer (Luke xiii. 33.) ; that his death would 
be the sequel of a formal sentence, he must have gathered from 
Isai. hii. 8, where a judgment is spoken of as im- 

pending over the servant of God, and from v. 12, where it is 
said that he was numbered with the transgressors, h roTg 
Avo/ 4 oi$ (comp, Luke xxii. 37.) ; that his sentence would 

proceed from the rulers of his own people, he might perhaps 
have concluded from Ps. oxviii. 22, where the builders, 


VOL. HI. 


• Comp. Olshausen, bibl. Comm, 1, s. 528. 
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fA 0 v\nsgy who reject the comer-Btone, are, according to apostolic 
interpretation (Acts iv. 11.), the Jewish rulers; that he would 
be delivered to the Gentiles, he might infer from the fact, that 
in several plaintive psalms, which are susceptible of a mes- 
sianic interpretation, the persecuting parties are represented as 
i. e. heathens; that the precise manner of liis death 
would be crucifixion, bo might have deduced, partly from the 
type of the brazen serpent which was suspended on a pole, 
Numb. xxi. 8f. (comp. John iii. 14.), partly from the piercing 
of the hands and feet, Ps. xxii. 17; LXX. ; lastly, that he would 
be the object of scorn and personal maltreatment, he might 
have concluded from passages such as v. 7 ff. in the Psalm 
above quoted, Isai. 1. 6, &c. Now if the spirit which dwelt in 
Jesus, and which, according to the orthodox opinion, revealed 
to him the reference of these prophecies and types to his ulti- 
mate destiny, was a spirit of truth : this reference to Jesus must 
admit of being proved to be the true and original sense of those 
Old Testament passages, Put, to confine ourselves to the prin- 
cipal passages only, a profound grammatical and historical ex- 
position has convincingly shown, for all who are in a condition 
to liberate themselves from dogmatic presuppositions, that in none 
of these is there any allusion to the suflferings of Christ. Instead of 
this, Isai. 1. 6, speaks of the ill usage which the prophets bad to 
experience*; Isai. liii. of the calamities of the prophetic order, or 
more probably of the Israelitish people * ; Ps. cxviii. of the un- 
expected deliverance and exaltation of that people, or of one of 
their princes ® ; while Ps. xxii. is the complaint of an oppressed 
exile As to the 1 7tli verse of this Psalm, which has been 
interpreted as having reference to the crucifixion of Christ, even 
presupposing the most improbable interpretation of by 
perfoderunt, this must in no case be understood literally, 


* Jestiaw, iii. 137 S’. ; flitdg, Comia. za* JeB. «. 550. 

* GbseniuB, »ttp. s. 168 ff. ; Hitzig, s. 677 ff. ; Vatke, bibl. Tbeol. 1, », 
528 ff. 

® De Wctte, Comm, zu den Psalmen, s. 614 ff., 3te Aufl. 

* Ibid. 8 . 224 ff. 
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but only figuratively, and the image would be derived, not from 
a crucifixion, but from a chase, or a combat with wild beasts ; 
hence the application of this passage to Christ is now only 
maintained by those with whom it would be lost labour to con- 
tend. According to the orthodox view, however, Jesus, in a 
supernatural manner, by means of his higher nature, discovered 
in tliese passages a pre-intimation of the particular features of 
his passion ; but, in that case, since such is not tlie true sense 
of tliese passages, the spirit that dwelt in Jesus cannot have 
been the spirit of truth, but a lying spirit. Thus the orthodox 
expositor, so far as he does not exclude himself from the light 
dispensed by an unprejudiced interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, is driven, for the sake of his own interest, to adopt the 
natural opinion : namely, that Jesus was led to such an inter- 
pretation of Old Testament passages, not by divine inspiration, 
but by a combination of his own. 

According to tliis opinion *, there was no diflSculty in fore- 
seeing that it would be the ruling sacerdotal party to which 
Jesus must succumb, since, on the one hand, it was pre- 
eminently embittered against Jesus, on the other, it was in 
possession of the necessary power ; and equally obvious was it 
that they would make Jerusalem the theatre of his judgment 
and execution, since this was the centre of their strength ; that 
after being sentenced by the rulers of his people, he would be 
delivered to the Romans for execution, followed from the limita- 
tion of the Jewish judicial power at that period ; that crudfixion 
was the death to which he would be sentenced, might be con- 
jectured from the fact that with the Romans this species of 
death was a customary infliction, especially on rebels ; lastly, 
that scourging and reviling would not be wanting, might like- 
wise be inferred from Roman custom, and the barbarity of 
judicial proceedings in that age. — But, viewing the subject 
more nearly, how could Jesus so certainly know that Herod, 
who had directed a threatening attention to his movements 

' Paulus, ezeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 677 if., and De Wette in loc. 

• See thifl view developed by PriUsche, Comm, in Marc. p. 881 f. 

E 2 
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(Luke xiii. 31.), would not forestall the sacerdotal party, and 
add to the murder of the Baptist, that of his more important 
follower ? And even if he felt himself warranted in believing 
that real danger threatened him from the side of the hierarchy 
only (Luke xiii. 33.) ; what was his guarantee that one of their 
tumultuary attempts to murder him would not at last succeed 
(comp. John viii. 59 ; x. 31.), and that he would not, as Ste- 
phen did at a later j)eriod, without any further formalities, and 
without a previous delivery to the Romans, find his death in 
quite another manner than by tho Roman punishment of 
crucifixion ? Lastly, how could he so confidently assert that 
the very next plot of his enemies, after so many failures, would 
be successful, and that the very next journey to the passover 
would be his last ? — ^But the natural explanation also can call 
to its aid the Old Testament passages, and say: Jesus, whether 
by the application of a mode of interpretation then current 
among his countrymen, or under the guidance of his own in- 
dividual views, gathered from the passages already quoted, a 
precise idea of the circumstances attendant on the violent end 
which awaited him as the Messiah But if in the first place it 
would he difficult to prove, that already in the lifetime of Jesus 
all these various passages were referred to the Messiah ; and if 
it be equally difficult to conceive that Jesus could independ- 
ently, prior to the issue, discover such a reference : so it would 
be a case undistinguishable from a miracle, if the result had 
actually corresponded to so false an interpretation ; moreover, 
the Old Testament oracles and types will not suffice to explain 
all the particular features in the predictions of Jesus, especially 
the precise determination of time. 

* If then Jesus cannot have had so precise a foreknowledge of 
the circumstances of his passion and death, either in a super- 
natural or a natural way : he cannot have had such a fore- 
knowledge at all; and the minute predictions which the evan- 
gelists put into Ms mouth must be regarded as a vaticinimn 


• Vid. Fritzsche, ut sup. 
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eventum^^. Commentators who have arrived at this con- 
clusion, have not failed to extol the account of John, in oppo- 
sition to that of the synoptists, on the ground that precisely 
those traits in the predictions of Jesus which, from their special 
character, he cannot have uttered, are only found in the synop- 
tists, while John attributes to Jesus no more than indefinite 
intimations, and distinguishes these from his own interpretation, 
made after the issue ; a plain proof that in his gospel alone, we 
have the discourses of Jesus unfalsified, and in their original 
foini**. But, regarded more nearly, the case does not stand 
so that the fourth evangelist can only be taxed with putting an 
erroneous interpretation on the otherwise unfalsilied declarations 
of Jesus : for in one passage, at least, he has put into his mouth 
an expression which, obscurely, it is true, hut still unmis- 
takably, determines the manner of his death as crucifixion; and 
consequently, he has here altered the words of Jesus to corre- 
spond with the result. We refer to the expression to 

he lifted : in those passages of the fourth gospel where Jesus 
speaks in a passive sense of the Son of Man being lifted up, 
this expression might possibly mean his exaltation to glory, 
although in iii, 14, from the comparison with the serpent in the 
wilderness, which was well known to have been elevated on a 
pole, even this becomes a difficulty ; but when, as in viii. 28, he 
represents the exaltation of the Son of Man as the act of his 
enemies (orav stov ulov r, «.), it is obvious that these 

could not lift him up immediately to glory, but only to the 
cross : consequently, if the result above stated be , admitted as 
valid, John must himself have framed this expression, or at 
least have distorted the Aramaean words of Jesus, and hence 
he essentially falls under the same category with the synoptical 
writers. That the fourth evangelist, though the passion and 
death of Jesus were to him past events, and therefore clearly 


Paulus, exeg. Handb. 2, s. 416 ff. ; Ammon, bibl. Tlieol. 2, s. 377 f. ; Kaiser^ 
bibl. Theol. 1, s. 246. Fritzsche also, ut sup.and Weisse, 1, s. 423, partly admit this. 

Bertholdt, Einleitung in d. N. 1305 ff. ; Wegseheider, Einl. in das Evang. 
Jobannis, s. 271 f. 
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present to his mittd, nevertheless makes Jesus predict them in 
obscure expressions, — this has its foundation in the entire 
manner of this writer, whose fondness for the enigmatical and 
mysterious here happily met the requirement, to give an unin- 
telligible form to prophecies which wore not understood. 

There were suflScient inducements for the Christian legend 
thus to put into the mouth of Jesus, after the event, a pre- 
diction of the particular features of his passion, especially of 
the ignominious crucifixion. The more the Christ crucified 
became to the Jews a stumbling-hlock, and to the Greeks 
foolishness (1 Cor. i. 23.), the more need was there to remove 
this offence by every possible means ; and as, among subsequent 
events, the resurrection especially served as a retrospective can- 
celling of that shameful death : so it must have been earnestly 
desired to take the sting from that offensive catastrophe before- 
hand also, and tliis could not be done more effectually than by 
such a minute prediction. For as the most unimportant fact, 
when prophetically announced, gains importance, by thus being 
made a link in the chain of a higher knowledge : so the most 
ignominious fate, when it is predicted as part of a divine plan 
of salvation, ceases to be ignominious ; above all, when the very 
person over whom such a fate impends, also possesses the pro- 
phetic spirit, which enables him to foresee and foretell it, and 
thus not only suffers, but participates in the divine prescience 
of his sufferings, he manifests himself as the ideal power over 
those Bufferings. But the fourth evangelist has gone still far- 
ther on this track : he believes it due to the honour of Jesus to 
represent him as also the real power over his sufferings, as not 
having his life taken away by the violence of others, but as 
resigning it voluntarily (x. 17f.): a representation which in- 
deed already fimds some countenance in Matt. xxvi. 58, where 
Jesus asserts the possibility of praying to the Father for legions 
of angels, in order to avert his sufferings. 
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§ 112 . 

THE PREDICTIONS OP JESUS OONOERNING HIS DEATH IN GENERAL ; THEIR RELATION 
TO THE JEWISH IDEA OF THE MESSIAH; DECLARATIONS OP JESUS CONCERNING 
THE OBJECT AND EFFECTS OF HIS DEATH. 

If in this manner we subtract from the declarations of J esus 
concerning his approaching fate, attributed to him in the gos- 
pels, all which regards the particular circumstances of this 
catastrophe ; there still remains on the part of Jesus the general 
announcement, that suffering and death awaited him, and also 
that this part of his career was a fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies relative to the Messiah. As, however, the 
principal passages cited from the Old Testament, which treat of 
suffering and death, are only by mistake referred to the Mes- 
siah, while others, as Dan. ix. 26 ; Zech. xii. 10, have not this 
signification * : the orthodox, above all, must again beware of 
attributing so false an interpretation of these prophecies, to the 
supernatural principle in Jesus. That instead of this, Jesus 
might possibly, by a purely natural combination, have educed 
the general result, that since he had made the hierarchy of his 
nation his implacable enemies, he had, in so far as he was re- 
solved not to swerve from the path of his destination, the worst 
to fear from their revenge and authority (John x. 11 ff.); that 
from the fate of former prophets (Matt. v. 12.; xxi. 33 ff.; 
Luke xiii. 33 f.), and isolated passages bearing such an inter- 
pretation, he might prognosticate a similar end ito his own 
career, and accordingly predict to his followers that earlier or 
later a violent deatli awaited him — this it would be a needless 
overstraining of the supranaturalistic view any longer to deny, 
and the rational mode of considering the .subject should be 
admitted *. 

* Daniel, uberseUt und erklart vou Bertboldt, 2, s. 541 E, 660 if. ;^RoBeimiuUer, 
Schol. in V. T. 7, 4, p. 339 if. 

• De Wette, de morte Christi expiatoria, in hw Opusc. Theol., p. 130 ; Hai*, 
L. J. § 106. 
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It may appear surprising if, after this admission^ we still put 
the question, whether, according to the New Testament repre- 
sentation, it be probable that Jesus actually uttered such a 
prediction ? since, certainly, a general announcement of his 
violent death is the least which the evangelical accounts appear 
to contain. But our meaning in the question is this : is the 
sequel, especially the conduct of the disciples, so described in 
the gospels, as to be reconcileable with a prior disclosure of 
Jesus relative to the sufferings which awtiited him ? Now the 
express statements of the evangelists do not merely tend to 
show, that the disciples did not understand the discourses of 
Jesus on his coming death, in the sense that they did not know 
how to adjust these facts in their own minds, or to make them 
tally with their preconceived ideas concerning the Messiah, — 
a difficulty wliich drew from Peter the first time that Jesus an- 
nounced his death, the exclamation : Be it far from thee, 
Lord, this shall not he unto thee ; — for we find the words of 
Mark (ix. 32.), But they understood not that saying, ol Jg 
fiyvoQvv TO prijxa, thus amplified in Luke : and it was hid from 
them, that they perceived it not, ftoll m 7ra^ctKZHa\vfAfA,ivov am" 
avrav iva /w-ij aCro (ix. 45.) ; and the latter evangelist 

on another occasion says : arfd they understood none of these 
things, and this saying was hid from them, neither knew they 
the things that were spoken, vat airoi roirav a-w^Kav^ xai 
m TO p^u>cc rouro kSH^VfMfxevov aTT auruv, Koii ovk eyivcoexov ta 
xgyo/4eva xviii. 34.) : expressions which appear to imply that the 
disciples absolutely did not understand what the words of Jesus 
meant. In accordance with this, the condemnation and execu- 
tion of Jesus fall upon them as a blow for which they are en- 
tirely unprepared, and consequently annihilate aU the hopes 
which they had fixed on him as the Messiah (Luke xxiv. 20 f.. 
The chief priests and our rulers have crucified him. But we 
trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel), But had Jesus spoken of his death to the disciples 
with such perfect openness {gtapfArip Mark viii. 82.), they 
must necessarily have'^Tmderstood his clear words and detailed 
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discourses, and had he besides shown them that his death was 
foreshadowed in the messianic prophecies of the Old Testamentj 
and was consequently a part of the Messiah's destination (Luke 
xviii. 31; xxii. 37.), they could not, when his death actually 
ensued, have so entirely lost all belief in his messiahship. It is 
true that the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist is wrong in his attempt 
to show in the conduct of Jesus, as described by the evangelists, 
indications that his death was unexpected even to himself ; but, 
looking merely at the conduct of the disciples, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion which that writer draws, namely, that to 
judge by that conduct, Jesus cannot have made any antecedent 
disclosure to his disciples concerning his death ; on the con- 
trary, they appear to the very last moment to have held the 
common opinion on this matter, and only to have adopted the 
characteristics of suffering and death into their conception of 
the Messiah, after the death of Jesus had unexpectedly come 
upon them At all events we have before us the following 
dilemma : either the statements of the evangelists as to the in- 
ability of the disciples to understand the predictions of Jesus, 
and their surprise at his death, are unhistorically exaggerated ; 
or the decided declarations of Jesus concerning the death which 
awaited him, were composed ex eventu, nay, it becomes doubtful 
whether he even in general predicted his death as a part of his 
messianic destiny. On both sides, the legend might be led into 
unhistorical representations. For the fabrication of a prediction 
of his death in general, there were the same reasons which we 
have above shown to be' an adequate motive for attributing to 
him a prognostication of the particular features of his passion : 
to the fiction of so total a want of comprehension in the dis- 
ciples, an inducement might bo found, on the one hand, in the 
desire to exhibit the profoundness of the mystery of a suffering 
Messiah revealed by Jesus, through the inability of the disciples 
to understand it ; on the other, in the fact that in the evangel- 
ical tradition the disciples were likened to unconverted Jews 


• Vom Zweek Jesu und seiner J Unger, s. 114 ff. 153 f. 
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and heathens, to whom anything was more intelligible than the 
death of the Messiah. 

In order to decide between these alternatives, we must first 
examine whether, prior to the death of Jesus, and independently 
of that event, the messianic ideas of the age included the cha- 
racteristics of suffering and death. If already in the lifetime of 
Jesus it was the Jewish opinion that the Messiah must die a 
violent death, then it is highly probable that Jesus imbibed this 
idea as a part of his convictions, and communicated it to Ms 
disciples; who, in that case, could so much the less have 
remmned uninstructed on tMs point, and overwhelmed by the 
actual result, in the degree alleged by the evangelists. If, on 
the contrary, that idea was not diffused among Ms countrymen 
before the death of Jesus, it still remains possible that Jesus 
might arrive at that idea by his private reflection ; but it is a 
prior possibility that the disciples were the first to adopt the 
characteristics of suffering and death into their conception of 
the Messiah, after they had been taught by the issue. 

The question whether the idea of a suffering and dying Mes- 
siah was already diffused among the Jews in the time of Jesus, 
is one of the most difficult points of discussion among theolo- 
gians, and one concerning which they are the least agreed. 
And the difficulty of the question does not lie in the interests of 
party, so that it might be hoped that with the rise of impartial 
investigation, the subject would cease to be perplexed ; for, as 
Staiidlin has aptly shown both the orthodox and the rational- 
istic interest may alternately tend in each direction, and we in 
fact find theologians of both parties on both sides The diffi- 
culty lies in the deficiency of information, and in the uncer- 
tainty of that wMch we do possess. If the Old Testament 

* Ueber den Zweck und die Wirkungen des Todes Jesu, in the Gottingischen 
Bibliothek, 1, 4, s. 252 

* See the list in De Wette, ut sup. s. 6 ff. The most important voices for the ex> 
istence of the idea in question ^n the time of Jesus, have been noticed by Staudlin in 
the above treatise, 1, s. 283 ff., and by Hengstenburg, Christologie des A. T., 1, 
a. s. 270 ff., b. 8. 290 if . ; for the opposite opinion, by De Wette, ut sup. p. 1 
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contained the doctrine of a suffering and dying Messiah, it 
might certainly thence be inferred Tvith more than mere proba- 
bility, that this doctrine existed among the Jews in the time, of 
Jesus : as, however, according to the most recent researches, 
the Old Testament, while it does indeed contain the doctrine of 
an expiation of the sins of the people to take place at the mes- 
sianic era (Ezek. xxxvi, S5 ; xxxvii. 28 ; Zach. xiii. 1 ; Dan. 
ix. 24.), has no trace of this expiation being effected by the 
suffering and death of the Messiah ® : there is no decision of 
the question before us to be expected from this quarter) The 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament lie nearer to the time 
of Jesus; hut as these are altogether silent concerning the 
JMessiah in general ^ there can be no discussion as to their 
containing that special feature. Again, if we turn to Philo 
and Josephus, the two authors who wrote soonest after the 
period in question, we find the latter silent as to the mes- 
sianic hopes of his nation ® ; and though the former does indeed 
speak of messianic times, and a messiah-like hero, he says no- 
thing of sufferings on bis part Thus there remain, as sources 
of information on this point, only the New Testament and the 
later Jewish writings. 

In the New Testament, almost everything is calculated to give 
the impression, that a suffering and dying Messiah was nnthought- 
of among the Jews who were contemporary with Jesus. To the 
majority of the Jews, we are told, the doctrine of a crucified 
Messiah was a a-xav^aT^ov^ and the disciples were at a loss to 
understand Jesus in his repeated and explicit announqements of 
his death. This does not look as if the doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah had been current among the Jews of that period ; on 
the contrary, these circumstances accord fully with the declara 
tion which the fourth evangelist puts into the mouth of the 

* Oomp. De Wette, bibl. Dogm. § 201 f . ; Baungarton Orusiua, Ubh Theol. 
§64. 

’ Vid. De Wette, ut iiip. § 189 ff. 

* Oomp. De Wette ut enp. § 193. 

* Ofrbrer, Philo, 1, s. 496 ff. 
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Jewish multitude, ox^og (xii. 84.), namely, that they had heard 
in the law (vo/uos) that Christ dbideth for ever, on b Xpirrog 
fAEVEi zlg rh alma Indeed, for a general acceptation of the idea 
of a suffering Messiah among the Jews of that period, even those 
theologians who take the affirmative side in this argument do not 
contend ; but, admitting that the hope of a worldly Messiah whose 
reign was to endure for ever, was the prevalent one, they only 
maintain (and herein the Wolfenhiittel Fragmentist agrees with 
them**)^ that a less numerous party, — according to Staiidlin, 
the Essenes; according to Hengstenburg, the better and more 
enlightened part of the people in general — ^lield the belief that 
the Messiah would appear in a humble guise, and only enter 
into glory through suffering and death. In support of this 
they appeal especially to two passages; one out of the tliird, 
and one out of the fourth gospel. When Jesus is presented as 
an infant in the temple at Jemsalem, the aged Simeon, among 
other prophecies, particularly concerning the opposition wliich 
her son would have to encounter, says to Mary : Yea, a sword 
shall jnerce throngli thine oieu soul also (Luke ii. 35.) ; words 
which seem to describe her maternal sorrow at the death of her 
son, and consequently to represent the opinion, that a violent 
death awaited the Messiah, as one already cuiTent before Christ. 
Still more plainly is the idea of a suffering Messiah contained 
in the words which the fourth gospel makes the Baptist utter on 
seeing Jesus: Behold the Lamh of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world (i. 29.) ! This, viewed in its relation to 
Isa. liii., would in the mouth of the Baptist likewise tend to 
prove, that the idea of expiatory suffering on the part of the 
Messiah was in existence before the time of J esus. But both 
these passages have been above shown to be unhistorical, and 
from the fact that the primitive Christian legend was led, a 
considerable time after the issue, to attribute to persons whom 
it held divinely inspired, a foreknowledge of the divine decree 

A passage to this effect of the law properly so called, would be diffi- 

milt to find : he Wettc, de warte, p. 72, refers to Isa. ix. 5 ; Liicke, in loc. to Tsa. 
cx. 4 ; Dan. vii. 14, ii. 44. 

Vom Zweek Jesu und seiner J Unger, s. 179 f. 
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with respect to the death of Jesus, it can by no means be con- 
cluded, that this insight really existed prior to the death of 
Jesus. In conclusion, it is urged, that at least the evangelists 
and apostles refer to the idea of a suffering and dying Mes- 
siah in the Old Testament ; whence it is thought warrantable to 
conclude, that tliis interpretation of the Old Testament passages 
connected with our present subject, was not unprecedented 
among the Jews. Certainly Peter (Acts iii. 18f. ; 1 Pet.j 
i. 11 f.) and Paul (Acts xxvi. 22 f. ; 1 Cor. xv. 3.) appeal to 
Moses and the prophets as annunciators of the death of Jesus, 
and Philip, in his interview with the Ethiopian eunuch, in- 
prets a passage in Isa. liii. of the sufferings of the Messiah : 
but as those teachers of the church spoke and wrote all this 
after the event, we have no assurance that they did not 
assign to certain Old Testament passages a relation to the 
sufferings of the Messiah, solely in consequence of that event, 
and not by adopting a mode of intei*pretation previously current 
among their Jewish cotemporaries 

If, according to this, the opinion that the idea in question 
already existed among the countrymen of Jesus during his life- 
time, has no solid foundation in the New Testament; we must 
proceed to inquire whether that idea may not be found in the 
later Jewish writings. Among the earliest writings of this class 
now extant, are the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Jona- 
than; and the Targum of the latter, who, according to rabbin- 
ical tradition, was a pupil of Hillel the elder is commonly 
cited as presenting the idea of a suffering Messiah, because it 
refers the passage, Isa. lii. 13.— liii. 12, to the Messiah. But 
with respect to the interpretation of this passage in the Targum 
of Jonathan, it is the singular fact, that while the prophecies 
which it contains are in general interpreted messianically, yet 
so often as suffering and death are spoken of, either these ideas 

Vid, De Wette, de morte Chr. p. 78 t 

** Comp. Geaenius, Jesaias, 2 Th. s. 66 ; De Wette, Einleitung in das A. T. § 
59, 8te Ausg. 
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are avoided with marked design, and for the most part by some 
extremely forced expedient, or are transferred to a different 
subject, namely, the people of Israel: a significant proof that 
to the author, suffering and violent death appeared irreconcile-- 
able with the idea of the Messiah But this, we are told, is 
the commencement of that aberration fi*om the true sense of 
the sacred text, into which the later Jews were seduced by their 
carnal disposition, and their hostility to Cliristianity : the more 
ancient interpreters, it is said, discovered in tliis passage of 
Isaiah a suffering and dying Messiah. It is tmo that Aben- 
ezra, Abarbanel and others, testify that many ancient teachers 
referred Isa. liii. to the Messiah : but some of their state- 
ments leave it by no means clear that those more ancient in- 
terpretations are not as partial as tliat of J onathan ; and in 
relation to all of them it remains uncertain, whether the inter- 
preters of whom they speak reach as far back as the age of 
Jonathan, which is highly improbable with respect to those 
parts of the book Sohar wherein the passage in question 
is referred to a suffering Messitdi The writing which, to- 
gether with tliat of Jonathan, may be regarded as the nearest 


Literal translation according to 
Hitzig, lii. 14 : — As many were 
€Lmased at him, so disfigured, not hu- 
man, was his appearance, and his form 
not that of the children of men, &c. 

liii. 4 : — But he bore our infirmities, 
and charge himself with our sorrows, 
and we esteemed him stricken, smitten 
of Ood and afflicted. 


Targum of J onathan ; — Quemadmodum 
per muUos dies ipmm exspect&runt 
Isra'^litaef ij[uoram amtabuit inter 
gentes adspecivbs et splendor (et evanuii) 
ejiliis hominum, etc, 

Idcirco pro delicHs nottris ipse 
degrecahitur, et iniquitates nositrebe 
propter eum condonahuntur, licet 
nos reputati simus contusif plagis affecti 
et afjl'vctx. 


Origea also relates, c. Celsus, i. 55, how a person esteemed a wise man among the 
JewSj XiyofAtvos maintained, in opposition to his Christian in- 

terpretation of the passage in Isaiah, that this icas prophesied concerning the whole 
naJHonf which had been dispersed and affiicted, in order that many might become pro- 
sel^tes, <ruvT» Iw tsv okea xu) ytfsftivat U tj hmewbfff 

xmi ha TtsXks) Wfsrnhurot ywmrau 

** Vid. Schiittgen, 2, s. 182 £ ; Eisenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, s. 


758 . 

Ap. SchSttgen, 2, s. 181 f. 
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to the time of Jesus^ namely, the apoer 3 rphal fourth book of 
Esdras, drawn up, according to the most probable computation, 
shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus does 
indeed mention the death of the Messiah: not however as a 
painfiil one, but only as a death which, after the long duration 
of the messianic kingdom, was to precede the general resurrec- 
tion The idea of great calamities, the birth- throes, as it 
were, of the Messiah, comp. Matt, 

xxiv. 8.), which would usher in the messianic times, was im- 
doubtedly disseminated before Christ ; and equally early there 
appears to have been placed in the front of these ills, which 
were to press upon the people of Israel in particular, the Anti- 
christ, avrlxptcTTog^ whom the Christ, X^urro; would have to 
oppose (2 Thess. ii. 3 ff.) but since he was to annihilate 
this adversary in a supernatural manner, with the spirit of his 
mouth, ru m'BUfjLan rod a-rofxarog aurod, this involved no suffer- 
ing for the Messiah. Nevertheless, there are to be found 
passages in which a suffering of the Messiah is spoken of, and 
in wliich this suffering is even represented as vicarious, on 
behalf of the people : but first, this is only a suffering, and 
no death of the Messiah; secondly, it befals him either before 
his descent into earthly life, in his pre-existence **, or during 
the concealment in which he keeps himself from his birtli until 
his appearance as Messiah ** : lastly, the antiquity of these 
ideas is doubtful, and according to certain indications, they 
could only be dated after the destruction of the Jewish state by 
Titus Meanwhile, Jewish writings are by no means destitute 

De Wette, de morte Ohr. expiatoria, ut sup. s. 50. 

I >* vii. 29. 

** Schottg«n, 2, B. 509 ff. ; Sclimidt, Ohristologische Fxagmente, in his Bibliothek, 
1, 8. 24 ff. ; Bertholdt, Christol. Jud. § 13. 

^ Schmidt, ut Bup. ; Bertholdt, ut sup. § 16. 

Pesikta in Abkath Rochel, ap. Schmidt, s. 48 f. 

•• Sohar, P, II. Ixxxv. 2, ap. Schmidt, § 47 f. 

Gemara Sanhedrin, f. xcyiii. 1 ; ap. De Wette, de morte C^r., p. 95 f., and ap. 
Hengstenburg, s. 292. 

** Sohar, P, II. f. Ixxxii. 2 ; ap. De Wette, s. 94 : Cvm Israelitae essent in terra 
mncta, per euUus religioaoe et sacrijicia ptae/aciebant, <mM$B iUot rmvhm et poenas 
e mundo swtulerunt ; Tmnc veto JifeBeiat debet a^erre eat ah kowin^ut. 
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of passages, in which it is directly asserted that a Messiah 
would perish in a violent manner : but these passages relate, 
not to the proper Messiah, the offspring of David, but to 
another, from among the posterity of Joseph and Ephraim, who 
was appointed to hold a subordinate position in relation to the 
former. This Messiah ben Joseph was to precede the Messiah 
hen David, to unite the ten tribes of the former Idngdom of 
Israel with the two tribes of the kingdom of Judah, but after 
this to perish by the sword in the battle with Gog and Magog : 
a catastrophe to which Zech. xii. 10. was referred*^. But of 
this second, dying Messiah, any certain traces are wanting 
before the Babylonian Gemara, which was compiled in the fifth 
and sixth centuries after Christ, and the book Hohar, the age 
of which is extremely doubtful 

Uthough, according to this, it cannot be proved, and is 
even not probable, that the idea of a suffering Messiah already 
existed among the Jews in the time of Jesus : it is still possible 
that, even without such a precedent, Jesus himself, by an 
observation of circumstances, and a comparison of them with 
Old Testament narratives and prophecies, might come to enter- 
tain the belief that suffering and death were a part of the office 
and destination of the Messiah ; and if so, it would be more 
natural that he should embrace this conviction grtidually in the 
course of his public ministry, and that he should chiefly have 
confined his communications on the subject to his intimate 
friends, than that he should have had this conviction from the 
beginning, and have expressed it before indifferent persons, 
nay enemies. The latter is the representation of John ; the 
former, of the synoptists. 

In relation also to the declarations of Jesus concerning the 
object and effects of his death, we can, as above in relation to 
the announcement of the death itself, distinguish a more natural, 
from a more supranatural point of view. When Jesus in the 
fourth gosppl likens himself to the true shepherd, who lays 

^ Vid. Bertholdt, nt sup. § 17. 

^ De Wette. de morte Ohr. p. 112; comp. 58 ff. 
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Oown his life for the sheep (x. 11, 15.) : this may have the 
pcrlectly natural sense, that he is determined not to swerve from 
his office of shcjjherd and teacher, even tliough, in the prosecu- 
tion of it, death should threaten him (the moral necessity of his 
death) ; the foreboding expression in the same gospel (xii. 
24.), that except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it ahideth alone^ hut if it die it hringeth forth much fruit, 
admits of an equally rational explanation, as a figurative re])re- 
sentation of the victorious power which martyrdom gives to an 
idea and conviction (the moral efficacy of his death) lastly, 
that which is so often repeated in the gospel of John, — namely, 
that it is good for the disciples that Jesus should go away, for 
witliout his departure the comforter^ 7ra^dH><r)rog will not come 
to them, who will glorify him in them, — may be supposed to 
('xpress the perfectly natural consideration of Jesus, that without 
the removal of his sensible presence, the liitlicrto so material 
ideas of the disciples would not be spirituahzcd (the psycholo- 
gical efficacy of his death) The words of Jesus at the in- 
stitution of the sacramental supper, belong more to the supra- 
naturalistic mode of view. For if that which the intermediate 
evangelists make him say on this occasion — that the enj) 
presented is the blood of the new testament^ to ouu^ol rig xamg 
(Mark xiv. 24.), and the new testament in his bloody 
h xixivri ^taO^xr] ev ru aljuLart ai/rou (Luke xxii. 20.), — might appear 
to signify no more than that, as by the bloody sacrifice at Sinai 
was sealed the covenant of this ancient people witli God, so by 
liis (the Messiah’s) blood would be scaled in a higher sense the 
community of the new covenant, gathering round him : in the 
account of Matthew, on the contrary, when ho makes Jesus 
add, that his blood will be shed for mmjfor the remission of 
sins, tig apecriv afjta^riuv, the idea of the covenant sacrifice is 
blended with that of an expiatory sacrifice ; and also in the two 
other evangelists by the addition : which is shed for many, or 

Ease, L. J. § lOS. 

Ibid. 

»» Ibid, and § 109. 

VOL. III. 
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for yoUy TO TTs^i TToWcov, vTre^ vfiav EKxyvofjLEvov, the transition is 
made from the covenant sacrifice to the expiatory sacrifice. 
Further, when in the first gospel (xx. 28.) Jesus says, he must 
give his life a rmisom for many, ^ouvat tyiv avTou >,vT^oy 

avr] TToX'Km, this is doubtless to he referred to Isa. liii., where, 
according to a notion current among the Hebrews (Isa. xliii. 
3 ; Prov. xxi. 18.), the death of the seiwant of God is supposed 
to have a propitiatory relation to the rest of mankind. 

Thus Jesus might by psychological reflection come to the 
conviction that such a catastrophe would he favourable to the 
spiritual development of his disciples, and that it was indis- 
pensable for the spiritualizing of their messianic ideas, nay, in 
accordance with national conceptions, and by a consideration of 
Old Testament passages, even to the idea that his messianic 
death would have an expiatory efficacy. Still, wliat the synop- 
tists make Jesus say of his death, as a sin offering, might 
especially appear to belong rather to tlie system which was 
developed after the death of Jesus; and what the fourth evan- 
gelist puts into his mouth concerning the Paraclete, to have 
been conceived ex eventu : so that, again, in these expressions 
of Jesus concerning the object of his death, there must be a 
separation of the general from the special. 


PRECISE DECLARATIONS OP JESUS CONCERNING HIS FUTURE RESURRECTION. 

According to the evangelical accounts, Jesus predicted his 
resurrection in words not less clear than those in which he 
announced his death, and also fixed the time of its occurrence 
with singular precision. As often as he said to his disciples^ 
the Son of man will be crucified, he added : And the third day 
he shall rise ay am, kou tji avacrrYi<r£Tat, or 

a-erai (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 23; xx. 19. parall. comp. xvii. 9; 
xxvi. 32. parall.). 

But of this announcement also it is said, that the disciples 
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understood it not ; so little, that they even debated among them- 
selves what the rising from the dead should mean^ rt ia-ri ro 
Ejc vEx^uv avxfT'trivai (Mark ix. 10.) ; and in consistency mth this 
want of comprehension, they, after the death of Jesus, exhibit 
no trace of a recollection that his resurrection had been foretold 
to them, no spark of hope that this prediction would be fuh 
filled. When the friends of Jesus had taken down his body 
from the cross, and laid it in the grave, they undertook (John 
xix. 40.) — or the women reserved to themselves (Mark xvi. 1 ; 
Luke xxiii. 50.) — the task of embalming liim, which is only 
performed in the case of those who are regarded as the prey of 
corruption ; when, on the morning which, according to the mode 
of reckoning in the New Testament, opened the day which 
had been predetermined as that of the resurrection, the women 
went to the grave, they were so far from thinking of a predicted 
resurrection, that they were anxious about the probable diiBd- 
culty of rolling away the stone from the grave (Mark xvi. 3.) 5 
when Mary Magdalene, and afterwards Peter, found the grave 
empty, their first thougM, had the resurrection been predicted^ 
must have been, that it had now actually taken place : instead 
of this, the former conjectures that the body may have been 
stolen (John xx. 2.), wliile Peter merely wonders, without 
coming to any definite conjecture (Luke xxiv. 12.); when the 
women told the disciples of the angelic apparition which they 
had witnessed, and discharged the commission given them by 
the angel, the disciples partly regarded their words as idle tales 
(Luke xxiv. 11.), and were partly moved to 'fear and 
astonishment (l|r<rTn<rav Luke xxiv. 22 flf.) ; when Mary 
Magdalene, and subsequently the disciples going to Emmaus, 
assured the eleven, that they had themselves seen the risen one, 
they met with no credence (Mark xvi. 11. 13.), and Thomas 
still later did not believe even the assurance of his fellow- 
apostles (John XX. 25.); lastly, when Jesus himself appeared 
to the disciples in Galilee, all of them did not even then cast 
oflf doubt {oi 3i Mark xxviii. 17.). All this we must 

F 2 
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witli tlio Wolfcnbiittel Fragmcntist *, find incoinprcliensil)l(', i! 
Tesus liad so clearly and decidedly predicted his resurrection. 

It is tnie, tliat as the conduct of the disciples, after the deatli 
of Jesus, speaks against such a prediction on tlio part of Jesus, 
so the conduct of his enemies appears to speak for it. Tor 
wlien, according to Matt, xxvii. 02 If., the chief priests and 
Pliarisces entreat Pilate to set a watcli at the grave of Jesus, 
( I ley allege as a reason for their request, tliot Jesus while yet 
nlivo liad said : After three dat/s 1 will ri>ie yura r^n; 

eyeifo/uLCKL But this narraitivc of the first gospel, which 
\vi? can only estimate at a future point in our iiivesligation, nl 
present decides nothing, hut only ihlls to one side of the 
dilemma, so that wc must now soy: if the disciples really so 
acted after the death of Jesus, then neither can he have de- 
eicledJy foretold his resurrection, nor can the Jews in considera- 
tion of such a prediction have placed o watch nt his grave ; or, 
if the two latter statements be true, the disciples cannot liave 
so acted. 

It has boon attempted to blunt the e|go of this dilemma, by 
iittributing to the above predictions, not the literal sense, tliai 
the docoased Jesus would return out of the grave, but only tlu‘ 
figurative sense that his doctrine and cause, after having been 
apparently crushed, would again expand and flourisli ^ As the 
01(1 Testament prophets, it was said^ represent the restoration 
of the Israelitish people to renewed prosperity, under the imngf^ 
of a resurrection from the dead (Isai. xxvi. 19 ; Ezok. xxxvii.); 
as they mark the short interval within which, under certain 
conditions, tliis turn of things was to be expected, by the ex- 
pression ; in two or three days will Jehovah revive ttic smitten 
one, and raise the dead (Hos. vi. 2.)^ a statement of time 

* See his animated and impressive treatise, vora Zwock, u. s. f, s, 121 U. Com]). 
Briefe Uber den llationulismus, s. 224 ff., and Dc Wette, exog. llaiidb. 1, 1, s. 143. 

* Thus especially Herder, vom Erloser der Menschen, s. 133 if. Briefe uber don 
Bationalismus, s. 227. Oorap. Kuinol, Comm, in Matth. p. 444 f. 

* LXX : iytuffu hfMi '^vo h rn rf, ffofiiSct, ko) 

haTtev avrov. 
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wliicli losuH also uses irulcfinitely for a short interval (Luke 
xiii. ^2.) : so by the declaration that ho will rise oh the third 
day after his death, rj? r^irri hiJ-spa ava<TTwai, he intends to 
say no more than that even though he may succumb to the 
power of his enemies and be put to death, still the work which 
lie has begun will not come to an end, but will in a short time 
go forward with a fresh impetus. This merely figurative modcj 
of speaking adopted by Jesus, iho apostles, after Jesus had 
actually risen in the body, understood literally, and regarded 
them as prophecies of his ^icrsonal resurrection. Now that in 
the prophetic passages adduced, the expressions PPH D^p and 
V'*pn have only the alleged figurative sense, is true ; but these 
are passages the whole tenor of which is figurative, and in 
which, in ptirticular, the depression and death which precede 
the revivification arc themselves to be understood only in a 
figurative sense. Here, on the contrary, all the foregoing ex- 
pressions: Karanplvea-Oai, <rraupou<rOat, aTroxrelv- 

fo-Qai K. T. K {to be delivered, condemned, crncified, hilled, 
4&C.) arc to be understodH literally; hence all at once, with the 
words h^pOfivai and avaa-rvmfy to enter on a figurative meaning, 
would be an unprecedented abruptness of transition; not to 
mention that passages such as Matt. xxvi. 32., where Jesus 
says : Jfter I am risen again I ivill go before you into Galilee, 
/MET a TO eyEpQyivcxl /jle TT^oa^co u/Moig elg tvv TaM><alav^ can have no 
meaning at all unless be understood literally. In 

this closely consecutive series of expressions, which must be 
taken in a purely literal sense, there is then no warrant, and 
even no inducement, to understand the statement of time which 
is connected with them, otherwise than also literally, and in its 
strictly etymological meaning. Thus if Jesus really used these 
words, and in the same connexion in which they are given by 
the evangelists, he cannot have meant to announce by tliem 
merely the speedy victory of his cause ; his meaning must have 
been, that he himself would return to life in three days after 
his violent death 

* C<»uip Su-ikiiul, Rcm^T’Eun/xoii uljcr die Fragc, ob Jesus seine Auferste- 
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As however Jesus, judging from the conduct of his disciples 
after his death, cannot have announced his resuiTectiou in 
plain words ; other commentators have resigned themselves to 
the admission, that the evangehsts, after the issue, gave to the 
discourses of Jesus a definiteness which, as uttered by him, 
they did not possess ; that they have not merely understood 
literally, what Jesus intended figuratively, of the revival of his 
cause after his death, but in accordance with their erroneous 
inteipretation, have so modified his words that, as we now read 
them, we must certainly understand them in a literal sense ^ ; 
yet that not all the discourses of Jesus are altered in this man- 
ner ; here and there his original expressions still remain. 


§ 114. 

riGUBATlVE 1»IS00URSES, IN WHICH JlSSUtl IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE ANNOUNCED 
HIS RESUURECTION. 

According to the fourth gospel, Jesus, at the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, in figurative language, referred his ene- 
mies, the Jews, to his future resurrection (ii. 19ff.). On his 
first messianic visit to Jerusalem, and when, after the abuse of 
the market in the temple had provoked him to that exhibition 
of holy zeal of which we have foimcrly spoken, the J ews require 
a sign from him, by which he should legitimatize his claim to 
be considered a messenger of God, who had authority to adopt 
such violent measures, Jesus gives them this answer, Destroy 
this temple, and after three days I trill raise it up, 'hvaaTz rov 
vaov Tovrov, ko] iv eye^u aurov. The Jews took 

these words in the sense, which, since they were spoken in the 
temple, was the most natural, and urged, in reply to Jesus, 
that as it had taken forty years to build this temple, he would 
scarcely be able, if it were destroyed, to rebuild it in three 
days; but the evangelist informs us, that this was not the 
meaning of Jesus, and that he here spoke (though indeed the 

^ Paulus, ut sup. 2, 5. 415 ff. ; Hase, L. J. § 109. 
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disciples were not aware of this until after his resurrection^) of 
the temple of his hody^ vao$ toJ/ a-TdiMaroi; aurov : i. e. under the 
destruction and rebuilding of the temple, he alluded to his death 
and resurrection. Even if we admit, what however the most 
moderate expositors deny*, that Jesus conid properly (as he is 
also represented to have done in Matthew, xii. 3 Off.), when the 
Jews asked him for a visible and immediate sign, refer them to 
his resurrection as the greatest, and for his enemies the most 
overwhelming miracle in his history : still he must have done 
this in terms whicli it was possible for them to understand (as 
in the above jiassage of Matthew, where he expresses himself 
quite plainly). Eut the expressions of Jesus, as here given, 
could not possibly be understood in this sense. For when one 
who is in the temple, speaks of the destruction of this temyde, 
every one will refer his words to the building itself. Hence 
Jesus when he uttered the words, this temple ^ tov vaov rovrov, 
must have pointed to his body with his finger ; as, indeed, is 
generally presupposed by the friends of this interpretation*^. 
But, in the first place, the evangelist says nothing of such a 
gesture, notwithstanding that it lay in liis interest to notice 
tliis, as a support of his interpretation. In the second place, 
Gabler has with justice remarked, how ill-judged and ineffective 
it would have been, by the addition of a mere gesture to give a 
totally new meaning to a speech, which verbally, and therefore 
logically, referred to the temple. If, liowever, Jesus used this 
expedient, the motion of his finger could not have been unob- 
served ; the Jews must rather have demanded from liim how ho 
could be so arrogant as to call his body the temple^ vao; ; or 
even if not so, still, presupposing that action, the disciples 
could not have remained in the dark concerning the meaning of 
his words, until after the resurrection ®. 

* E. g. Liicke, 1, b. 426 ; comp., on the contrary, Thjiuck, in loc. 

* Vid. Tholuck, ut sup. 

* Henke, Joannes apostolus nonnullm'um Jesxi apophihegmatum in evang. sno et 
■ipse inierpres. In Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Comm, theol. 1, s. 9 ; Gabler, Rc- 
cenaion dcs Henke’sehen Programms im neuesten theol. Journal, 2, 1, •. 88 ; Liicke, 
in loc. 
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By these difficulties modern exegetists have felt constrtiiiieil 
to renounce John’s explanation of the words of Jesus, as 
erroneous and made ex eventu, and to attempt to penetrate, 
independently of the evangelist’s explanation, into the sense of 
the enigmatical saying which ho attributes to Jesus*. The 
construction put upon it by the Jews, who refer the w'ords of 
Jesus to a real destruction and rebuilding of the national sanc- 
tuary, cannot be approved, without imputing to Jesus an extra- 
vagant example of vain-glorious boasting, at variance with the 
character which he elsewhere exhibits. If on this account search 
be made for some figurative meaning which may possibly bo 
assigned to the declaration, there presents itself first a passage 
in the same gospel (iv. 21 ff.) where Jesus announces to tlio 
woman of Samaria, that the time is immediately coming, in 
which the Father will no longer be worshipped exclusively in 
Jerusalem (Iv hutwill, as a Spirit, receive spiritual 

worship. Now in the present passage also, the destruction of 
the temple might, it is said, have signified the abohtion of the 
tcmplo-servico at Jcrusjilem, supposed to ho the only valid 
mode of worship. This interpretatioii is confirmed by a narra- 
tive ill the Acts (vi. 14.). Stephen, who, as it appears, had 
adopted the above expressions of Jesus, was taxed by his 
accusers with declaring, that Jesua of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place, and shall change the customs which Moses de- 
livered, oTi "Imoug b ourog tcaraT^ucrei tov tottov toJtov, 

Ha\ ra eOh, » : in wliich words a chailgci 

of the Mosaic religious institutions, without doubt a spiritualiza- 
tion of them, is described as a sequel to the destruction of the 
temple. To this may be added a passage in the synoptical 
gospels. Nearly the same words which in John arc uttered by 
Jesus himself, appear in the two first gospels (Matt. xxvi. CO f. ; 
Mark xiv. .57 f.) ais the accusation of false witnesses against him ; 
and here Mark, in addition, designalos the t(‘mple which is to 


‘ rimSj miiiw; ill liic aliOVij Pro^r.unni, llmUr, you Oottes Rolin iiadi 

Johiumeis Evaug., d. \-S0 i \ ; I'auiuc-, (yomm. 4, e 105 f ; L. J. J, a. s. 178 f. ; Liickc, 
and Do W t tf:, in ji c. 
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Lc destroyed, as one made with hands, ;icnpo9ro/ifTo?, and the 
new one wliich is to be built, as another, made without hands, 
axxo;, axsi^oTToiYiTogj whereby he appears to indicate the same 
contrast between a ceremonial and a spiritual religious system. 
By the aid of those passages, it is thought, the declaration in 
John may bo explained thus: tlic sign of my authority to 
purify the temple, is my ability in a short time to introduce 
in tliG place of the Jewish ceremonial worship, a spiritual service 
of God i i. e. I am authorized to reform the old system, in so 
far as I am qualified to found a new one. It is certainly a 
trivial objection to this explanation, that in John the object is 
not changed, as in Mark, where the temple which is to be built 
is spoken of as another (aAA(}j),but instead of this, is indicated 
by tlic word cuvTog, as the same with the one destroyed * ; 
since, indeed, tlic Christian system of religion in relation to the 
Jewish, may, just as the risen body of Jesus in relation to the 
dead one, be cc^nceived as at once identical and different, inas^ 
much as in both cases the suhstanco is tho same, while the 
transitory accidents only are supposed to be removed. But it 
is a more formidable objection which attaches itself to tho 
determination of time, Iv r^nriv That this expression 

is also used indufinitoly and proverbially, in the sense of a short 
interval of time in general, is not adequately proved by tho 
two passages which ore usually appealed to with tliis view; for 
in them the third day, by being placed in connexion with tho 

seoond and first (Hos. vi. 2 : ; Luke xiii. 

; <n^/j,E^ov Ha] aH^iov Ka\ rfi is announced as a merely 

rehi-tivo and proximate statement, whereas in our passage it 
stands alone, and thus presents itself as on absolute and precise 
determination of time 

Thus alike invited and repelled by both explanations ^ theo- 
logians take refuge in' a double sense, which holds the middle 

•* Storr, ill FlatFtJ Magazin, 4, s, 199. 

® Tlioluck and Olaliauseu, in loc. 

' llcnto K e.'uidcr romains busiicjidcd in indcciiiiuu Ijctwocu tlic two, &. 395 1*. 
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place either between the interpretation of John and the symbol- 
ical one last stated®, or between the interpretation of Jolm 
and that of the Jews so that Jesus either spoke at once of 
Ills body which was to be killed and again restored to life, and 
of the modification of the Jewish religion which was to be 
effected, chiefly by means of that death and resurrection ; or, in 
order to repel the Jews, he challenged them to destroy their 
real temple, and on this condition, never to be fulfilled, pro- 
mised to build another, still, however, combining with this 
ostensible sense for the multitude, an esoteric sense, which was 
only understood by the disciples after the resurrection, and 
according to which denoted his body. But such a chal- 
lenge addressed to the Jews, together with the engagement 
appended to it, would have been an unbecoming manifestation 
of petulance, and the latent intimation to the disciples^ a useless 
play on words ; besides that, in general, a double meaning 
either of the one or the other kind is unheard of in the dis- 
course of a judicious man As, in this manner, the possi- 
bility of explaining the passage in Jolm might be entirely de- 
spaired of, the author of the Probabilia appeals to the fact that 
the syuoptists call the 'witnesses, who allege before tlie judgment 
seat that Jesus had uttered that dechuation, 
false witnesses ; whence he concludes, that Jesus never said 
what John here attributes to him, and thus gains an exemption 
from the explanation of the passage, since lie regtu’da it as a 
figment of the fourth evangelist, whose object was both to 
explain the calumniations of the accusers, and also to nullify 
them by a mystical interpretation of his words ‘b But, on the 
one hand, it does not follow, from the fact that the syuoptists 


• Thus Kern, die Hauptthatsachen der evang. Ucsch. Tub. Zeitschiift, 1836, 2, 
8. 128. 

• Thus Olsbausen. 

Kcm says, indeed, that a similar doubleness of meaning is found else^vhere in 
significant discourse ; but be refrains from adducing an example. 

“ Probab. p. 23 If. 
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call the witnesses false, that, in the opinion of the evangelists, 
Jesus had never said anything whatever of that whereof tliey 
accused him ; for he might only have said it somewhat differ- 
ently (hxio'ctri, not or have intended it in a different sense 

(figuratively instead of literally) : on the other hand, if he said 
nothing at all of this kind, it is difficult to explain how the 
false witnesses should come to choose that declaration, and 
especially the remarkable phrase, h rpiah 

If, according to this, on every interpretation of the expression, 
except the inadmissible one relative to the body of Jesus, the 
words £v form a difficulty : a resource might he 

found in the nan*ativc of the Acts, as being free from that de- 
termination of time. For here Stephen is only accused of say- 
ing, in * 1 . 0 Naf, ourog HotraXuasi rov tottov toutov {^tov ayiov), 
Hoa a^^aiet ra edyi a TracfE^uKB What is false in this 

allegation (for the witnesses against Stephen also are described 
as iMapru^sg yPsuS'eig), might be the second proposition, which 
speaks in literal terms of a changing of the institutes of 
Moses, and instead of this, Stephen, and before him Jesus, may 
very probably have said in the figurative signification above 
developed, xa) Trd^iv CIHO^O/Arijet ( — era) auTov, or xcu 

{ax^tpOTTolurov) cljco^opt^rio-ei ( — (ra). 

Meanwhile, this expedient is not at all needful, so far as any 
insurmountable difficulty in the words sv rpinv is con- 

cerned. As the number 3 is used proverbially, not only in 
connexion with 2 or 4 (Prov. xxx. 15, 18, 21, 29 ; Wis. xxiii. 
21; xxvi. 25.), but also by itself (Wis. xxv. 1, 3.); so the 
expression, in three days, if it were once, in coinbination with 
the second and first day, become common as an indefinite state- 
ment of time, might probably at length be applied in the same 
sense when standing alone. Whether the expression should 
signify a long or a short period would then depend on the con- 
nexion : here, in opposition to the construction of a great and 
elaborate building, to the real, natural erection of which, as 
the Jews directly remark, a long series of yoars was required, 
the expression can only be understood as denoting the shortest 
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time A pi-cdictioii, or even a mere intimation of tlio resur* 
reetion, is therefore not contained in these words. 

^ As, here, Jesus is said to have intimated liis resurrection 
heforehand, by the image of the destroying and rebuilding of 
the temple, so, on another occasion, he is supposed to have 
quoted the type of the prophet Jonah with the same intention 
(Matt. xii. 39 ff. comp. xvi. 1; Luke xi. 29 ff.). When th(‘ 
scribes and Pharisees desired to see a sign from him, Jesus is 
said to have repulsed their demand by the reply, that to so evil 
a (jencration ysvEot no sign shall be given, but the sir/n of the 
prophet Jonah, to anfA,sTov *lc>)va rod 7r^o(pYiTou^ which, in the first 
passage of Matthew, Jesus himself explains thus: as Jonah 
A as three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, iv 
in rod kyitou^, SO also the Son of man will pass three 

days and three nights in the of the earth, h rn 

Tm 7?^. In the second passage, in which Mattiuw attributes 
this declaration to Jesus, ho docs not repeat the above inter 
pretation; while Luke, in the parallel passage, explains it 
simply thus : For as Jonah was a siy?i to the Ninevites, so 
shall also the Son of man he to this ycncration. Now against 
the possibility of Jesus having himself given the interpretation^ 
of the sign of Jonah which Matthew puts into his month, 
v. 40, a variety of objections may be urged. It is indeed 
sciu’cely a tenable argument, that Jesus cannot have spoken of 
three days and three nights, which ho would pass in the heart 
of the earth, because he only lay in the grave one day and two 
nights : since the phraseology of tlie New Testament de- 
cidedly has the peculiarity, of designating the abode of Jesus 
111 the grave as of three days’ duration, because it touched upon 
the evening of the day before the Sabbath, and the morning of 
the day after it ; and if this one day, together with two nights, 
were once taken for three whole days, it would only be a round 
way of expressing this completeness, to add to the days tla^ 


Comp. Neauder, &. 31)0, Anm. 
Taulus, exop Huiidb. in loc. 
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niglils also, wliicli, besides, would naturally follow in the com 
parison with the three days and throe iiiglits of Jonali Tint 
if Jesus gave the explanation of the sign of Jonah which 
Matthew attributes to him, this would have been so clear a pre 
diction of his resurrection, that for the same reasons which, 
according to the above observ^ations, are opposed to tlio litoral 
predictions of that event, we must conclude that tlesus cannot 
liave given this explanation. At all events it must have led 
the disciples who, according to v. 10, were present, to question 
Jesus, and in that case it is not to be understood why he did 
not make the subject perfectly clear, and thus announce his 
resurrection in plain words. But if he cannot have done 
this, because tlion tlio disciples could not have acted after ])is 
death as they are said to have done in the evangelical ac- 
counts: neither can he, by that comparison of tlio fate which 
awaited him witli that of Jonah, Imve called forth from his 
discijdes a question, which, if proposed to him, he must have 
answered ; but which, judging from the sequel, he cannot have 
answ^ered. 

On these grounds, modem critics have pronounced the ex- 
planation of tlie (nfi/Msm ’Icuva in Mattliew, to be an interpreta- 
tion made po^ii evautum by the evangelist, and by him falsely 
attributed to Jesus According to them, Jesus indeed di- 
rected the attention of the Pharisees to the of Jonah, 
but only in the sense in which Luke makes liim explain it : 
namely, that as Jonah himself, by his mere apjiearance and 
preaching of repentance, without miracles, had sufficed as a 
sign from God to the Ninevites ; so his own cotemporaries, in- 
stead of craving for miracles, should be satisfied with his person 
and preaching. This interpretation is the only one which ac- 
cords with the tenor of the discourse of Jesus, — even in Mat- 
thew, and more particularly with the parallel between the relation 
of the Ninevites to Jonah, and that of the queen of the soutli 


Comp. Fritzsche and Olsliausen, in loc. 

Paulus, exeg'. Handb. 2, s. 97 AT. Schulz, uber das Abendni. s. 317 f. 
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to Solomoii. As itwastlie«€?wrfo»? of Solomon, o-ofia SoAo/ieJvo;, 
by which the latter felt herself attracted from the ends of the 
earth : so, in Jonah, cTen according to the expression of Mat- 
thew, it was solely liis jfreaching^ which brought the 

Ninevites to repentance. It might be supposed that the future 
tense in Luke; oirug s^rot 1 xa) h vlog t, a. tv? ysvea Tavrri (crriiaerov), 
So shall also the Son of man be to this generatmi [a sign), 
cannot be referred to *Tesus and liis preaching as manifested at 
that moment, but only to something future, as liis resurrection : 
but this in reality points either to (lie future judgment xpltrig, 
in which it will be made manifest, that as Jonah was reckoned 
a sign to the Kinevites, so 'was the Son of man to the Jews tlicii 
living ; or to the fact that when Jesus spoke these words, liis 
appearance had not yet attained its consummation, ond many 
of its stages lay yet in futurity. Nevertheless, it must have 
hecn at an early period, as we see from tlie first gospel, that tlie 
fate of Jonah was placed in a typical relation to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, since the primiiive church anxiously 
searched through the Old Testament for types and prophecies 
of the offensive catastrophe wliich befel their Messiah. 

There are still some expressions of Jesus in the fourth gospel, 
wliich have been understood as latent prophecies of the resur- 
rection. The discourso on the corn of wheats xii. ^4., it is 
true, too obviously relates to the work of Jesus as likely to be 
furthered by his death, to be here taken into further considera- 
tion. But in the farewell discourses in John there are some 
declarations, which many ore still inclined to refer to the resur- 
rection. When Jesus says : I will not leave you comfortless, 
I will come unto you ; yet a little time, and the world sees me 
no more, hut ye see me ; a little while, and ye shall not see me, 
and again a little while and ye shall see me, &c. (xiv. 18 ff., 
xvi. 16 ff.); many believe that these expressions, — with the 
relation between rrduv jiiix^ov, a little while, and again 
a little while; the opposition between hfipavi^siv iyiv {'toig 
fiaSvirxTg) xai oix^ rw muixtA, manifest to you {the disciples) and 
not to the world ; the words orl'O/uai and o-J/c erde, / shall 
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see you again, and ye shall see, which appear to indicate a 
strictly personal interview, — can be referred to nothing else than 
the resurrection, which was precisely such a reappearance after 
a short removal, and moreover a personal reappearance granted 
to the Mends of Jesus alone’®. But this promised reappear- 
ance is at the same time described by Jesus in a manner which 
will not suit the days of the resurrection. If the words lecame 
I live, oTt E7W 4’w (xiv. 19.), denote his resurrection, we are at a 
loss to know what can he meant by the succeeding clause, ye 
shall live also, tea) ujueTs ^icrecrOs. Again, Jesus says that on 
that reappearance his disciples will know his relation to the 
Father, and will no more need to ask anything of him (xiv. 20., 
xvi. 23.) : yet even on the very last day of their intercourse 
with him after the resurrection, they ask a question of him, 
(Acts i. 0.), and one which from the point of view of the fourth 
gospel is altogether senseless. Lastly, when he promises that 
to him who loves him, he and the Father will come, and make 
their abode with liim, it is perfectly clear that Jesus here speaks 
not of a corporeal return, hut of his spiritual return, through the 
7ra^dHKnTog^\ Nevertheless, even this explanation has its dif- 
ficulties, since, on the other hand, the expressions ye shall sec 
me, o^e(r9s and I shall see you, vf^dg, will not en- 

tirely suit that purely spiiitual return : hence we must defer the 
solution of tliis apparent conU'adiction until we can give a more 
complete elucidation of the discourses in which these expres- 
sions occur. In the meantime we merely observe, that the 
farewell discourses in John, being admitted, even by the Mends 
of the fourth gospel, to contain an intermixture df the evange- 
list's own thoughts, are the last source from which to obtain a 
proof on this subject. 

After all, there might seem to be a resource in the supposi- 
tion, that though Jesus did not indeed speak of his future 
resurrection, it was not the less foreknown by him. Now if he 
had a foreknowledge of lus resurrection, either he obtained it in 

Suskind, nt sup. s. 184 ff. 

Vid. Liickc, in loc. 
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a supernatural manner, by means ol the prophetie spirit, the 
higher principle that dwelt within him — by means ol’ his diviiKs 
nature, if that be preferred : or he knew it in a natural manner, 
by the exercise of his human reason. But a supernaturfd fore' 
knowledge of tliat event, as well as of his death, is inconceivable, 
owing to the relation in wliich Jesus places it to the Old Tes- 
tament. Not merely in passages such ns Luke xviii. 31. (which, 
as prophecies, can no longer have an historical value for us 
after the result of our last inquiry), does Jesus represent his 
resurrection, together with his j)assion and death, as a fulfilment 
of all l/iwr/s that are written hy the j>ro]}hets coJicerning the 
Son of nian^ ttocvtojv tcov yEy^a/ufjievoov ^nx rav TT^o^nTav rw uiu rou 
(xvQ^cottou ; but even after the issue, be admonishes his disciples 
that they ought to believe all that the proj^he/n have sj}oketf, 
sTTi TTaiiv olg ixaAyjcrav ol TT^ophroci^ namely, that CJhrtsf oKyht to 
have svffered these things and to enter into his glory, rotvra 
eS'si ora&Ei'v rov Xpo’TOVj Hal slifsl^OEiv tU 'vrjV S'o^av alrou (Luke xxiv. 
25 f.). According to the sc^quel of the narrative, Jesus forth- 
with expounded to these disciples (going to Em mans) all the 
passages of scripture relating to himself, heginning at Moses 
a?id all the prophets, a^^d/xEvog diro 'Wicoascoe; sal aTTo wdvTuv twv 
^^o(pYiT(ov, to wliich farther on (v. 44) tlie j^salms arc added; 
but no single passage is given us as having been interpreted by 
Jesus of his resurrection, except that it would follow from Matt, 
xii. 39 f., that he regarded the fate of the prophet Jonah as 
a type of his own; and regarding the subsequent apostolic inter- 
pretation as an echo of that of Jesus, it might be concluded, 
that he, as afterwards the apostles, found such prophecies chiefly 
in Ps. xvi. 8 ff.>(Acts ii. 25 ff., xiii. 35.) ; Isai. liii. (Acts viii. 
32 ff.), Isai. Iv. 3., (Acts xiii. 34.), and possibly also in Hos. 
vi. 2. But the fate of Jonah has not even an external simi- 
larity to that of Jesus ; and the book which narrates his his- 
tory carries its object so completely in itself, that whoever may 
ascribe to it or to one of its particulars, a typical relation to 
events in futurity, assuredly mistakes its true sense and the 
design of its author. Isai. Iv. 3. is so obviously irrelevant that 
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one can scarcely conceive how the passage could be brought 
into special connexion with the resurrection of Jesus. Isai. 
liii. refers decidedly to a collective subject perpetually restored 
to life in new members. Hosea vi. has a figurative reference, 
not to be mistaken, to the people and state of Israel. Lastly, 
the principal passage, Ps. xvi. can only be interpreted of a 
pious man, who by the help of Jehovah hopes to escape from 
the danger of death, not in the sense that he, like Jesus, would 
rise again from the grave, but that he would not be laid there, 
— that is, obviously, not for the present, and with the under- 
standing, that when his time should come, he must pay the 
tribute of nature^®: which, again, will not apply to Jesus. 
Thus if a supernatural principle in Jesus, — a prophetic spirit, — 
caused him to discover a preintimation of liis resurrection in 
these Old Testament histories and passages ; then, as no one of 
them really contained such a pre-intimation, the spirit in him 
cannot have been the spirit of truth, but must have been a lying 
spirit, the supernatural principle in him, not a divine, but a 
demoniacal principle. If, in order to avoid this consequence, 
supranaturalists who are accessible to a rational interpretation 
of the Old Testament, resort to their only remaining expedient, 
of regarding the foreknowledge of Jesus concerning his resur- 
rection as purely natural and human : we must reply, that the 
resurrection, conceived as a miracle, was a secret of the divine 
counsels, to penetrate into which, prior to the issue, was an 
impossibility to a human intelligence; while viewed as a natural 
result, it was a chance the last to be calculated upon, apart from 
the supposition of an apparent death planned by Jesus and his 
colleagues. ^ 

Thus the foreknowledge, as well as the prediction of the 
resurrection, was attributed to Jesus only after the issue ; and 
in fact, it was an easy matter, with the groundless arbitrariness 
of Jewish exegesis, for the disciples and the authors of the New 
Testament to discover in the Old, types and prophecies of the 


Vid. d« Wettft, Comm, uber die Psalmcn, s. 178. 
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resurrection. Not that they did this with crafty design, accord- 
ing to the accusation of tlie Wolfenbtittel Fragmentist, and 
others of his class : but as lie who has looked at the sun, long 
sees its image wherever he may turn his gaze ; so they, blinded 
by their enthusiasm for the new Messiah, saw him on every 
page of the only book they read, the Old Testament, and in the 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, founded in the genuine 
feeling that he had satisfied their deepest need — a conviction 
and a feeling which we also still lionour — they laid hold on 
supports which have long been broken, and which can no 
longer be made tenable by the most zealous efforts of an exe- 
gesis which is behind the age 


§ 115. 


THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS ON Ills SECOND ADVENT. OKITICiSM OP THE DIFFERENT 
INTERPRETATIONS. 

Not only did Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, 
predict that he should return to life three days after his death ; 
but also that at a later period, in the midst of the calamities 
which would issue in the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem, 
he should come in the clouds of heaven, to close the present 
period of the world, and by a general judgment, open the future 
age (Matt. xxiv. and xxv. ; Mark xiii. ; Luke xvii. 22 — 37 ; 
xxi. 5 — 36.). 

As Jesus for the last time wont out of the temple (Luke has 
not this circumstance), and his disciples (Luke says inde- 
finitely, some) -admiringly drew his attention to the magnificent 
building, he assured them that all wliich they then looked on, 
would be destroyed from its foundations (Matt. xxiv. 1, 2. 
parall.). On the question of the disciples, when this would 
liappon, and what would be the sign of the Messiah’s coining, 
which in their idea was associated with such a crisis (v. 3), 
Jesus warns them not to be deceived by persons falsely giving 
themselves out to be the Messiah, and by the notion that the 
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expected catastrophe must follow immediately on the first 
prognostics ; for wars and rumours of wars, risings of nation 
against nation and kingdom against kingdom, famine, pesti- 
lence, and earthquakes in divers places, would be only the 
beginning of the sorrows which were to precede the advent of 
the Messiah (v. 4 — 8). They themselves, his adlierents, must 
first sufier hatred, persecution, and the sword ; perfidy, treachery, 
deception by false prophets, lukewarmness and general cor- 
ruption of morals, would prevail among men ; but at the same 
time the news of the Messiali s kingdom must be promulgated 
through the whole world. Only after all this, could the end of 
the present period of the world arrive, until when, he who would 
partake of the blessedness of the future, must endure with con- 
stancy (v. 9 — 14). A nearer presage of this catastrophe would 
be the fulfilment of the oracle of Daniel (ix. 27.), the standing 
of the abomination of desolation in the holy place (according 
to Luke xxi. 20, the encompassing of Jerusalem with armies). 
When this should take place, it would be high time for the 
most precipitate flight (according to Luke, because the devasta- 
tion of Jerusalem would be at hand, an event which he more 
nearly particularizes in the address of Jesus to the city, 
xix. 43 f. ; thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and leeep thee in o?i every side, and 
shall lay thee eveii with the ground, and thy children within 
thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon an- 
other). At this juncture, all who should have hindrances to 
rapid departure would be deserving of compassion, an^ it would 
be in the highest degree desirable that the recommended flight 
should not fall in an unfavourable season ; for then would com- 
mence unexampled tribulation (according to Luke, v. 24, con- 
sisting chiefly in many of the people of Israel perishing by the 
sword, in others being carried away captive, and in Jerusalem 
being trodden down of the Gentiles for a predetermined pe- 
riod) ; a tribulation which only the merciful abridgment of its 
duration by God, for the sake of the elect, could render sup- 

G 2 
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portable (v. 15 — 22). At this time would arise false prophets 
and Messiahs, seeking to delude by miracles and signs, and 
promising to show the Messiah in this or that place : whereas a 
Messiah who was concealed anywhere, and must be sought out, 
could not be the true one ; for his advent would be like the 
lightning, a sudden and universal revelation, of which the cen- 
tral point would be Jerusalem, the object of punishment on 
account of its sin (v. 23 — 28). Immediately after this time of 
tribulation, the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of 
the stars, and the shaking of all the powers of heaven, would 
usher in the appearance of the Messiah, who, to the dismay of 
the dwellers on the earth, would come with great glory in the 
clouds of heaven, and immediately send forth his angels to 
gather together his elect from all the corners of the earth 
(v. 29 — 31). By the fore-named signs the approach of the 
described catastrophe would be as certainly discernible, as the 
approach of summer by the budding of the fig-tree ; the existing 
generation would, by all that was true, live to witness it, though 
its more precise period was known to God only (v. 32 — 36). 
But, after the usual manner of mankind (what follows, Mark 
and Luke partly have not at all, partly, not in this connexion), 
they would allow the advent of the Messiah, as formerly the 
deluge, to overtake them in thoughtless security (v. 37 — 39) : 
and yet it would be an extremely critical period, in which those 
who stood in the closest relation to each other, would be de- 
livered over to entirely opposite destinies (v. 40, 41). Hence 
watchfulness would be requisite, as in all cases where the pe- 
riod of a decisive issue is uncertain : an admonition which is 
then illustrated by the image of the master of the house and 
the thief (v. 43, 44) ; of the servant to whom his lord, when 
about to travel, entrusted the rule of his house (v. 46 — 61); 
of the wise and foolish virgins (xxv. 1 — 13.) : and lastly, of the 
talents (v. 14 — 30). Hereupon follows a description of the 
solemn judgment, which the Messiah would hold over all na- 
tions, and in which, according as the duties of humanity were 
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observed or neglected, he would award blessedness or misery 
(v. 31—46)*. 

Thus in these discourses Jesus announces that shortly 
xxiv. 29.) after that calamity, which (especially accord- 
ing to the representation in Luke*s gospel) we must identify 
with the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, and within 
the term of the cotemporary generation (n Ysvsa ailrv, v. 84), he 
would visibly make liis second advent in the clouds, and ter- 
minate the existing dispensation. Now as it will soon be 
eighteen centuries since the destruction of Jerusalem, and an 
equally long period since the generation cotemporary with Jesus 
disappeared from the earth, while his visible return and the 
end of the world which he associated with it, have not taken 
place : the announcement of Jesus appears so far to have been 
erroneous. Already in the first age of Christianity, when the 
return of Christ was delayed longer than had been anticipated, 
there arose, according to 2 Peter iii. 3f., scoffers, asking: 
where is the promise of his coming ? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation. In modem times, the inference which may 
apparently be drawn from the above consideration, to the dis- 
advantage of Jesus and the apostles, has been by no one more 
pointedly expressed than by the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist. 


* Compare, on the import and conne;|ion of tliis discourse, Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 
695 ff; De Wette, exeg. Handb., 1, 1, s. 197 ff; Weizel, die urchristliche 
Unsterblichkeitslehre, in the theol. Studien und Eritiken, 1836, s. 699 ff. — In 
agreement with these commentators I append the following division of the passage 
in Matthew : ’ 

I. Signs of the md, rikos, xxiv. 4 — 14. 
a. More remote "signs, the heginnimg of sorrows, 4 — 8. 

h. More immediate signs, the actual sorrows, 9 — 14. 

II. The end, rikos, itself, xxiv. 15 — 25, 46. 

a. Its commencement with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the great tritm- 
laMon tkT^is which accompanies it, 15 — 28. 
h. Its culminating point : the advent of the Messiah, together with the as- 
sembling of his elect, 29—31. (Here follow retrospective observations 
and warnings, xxiv. 32 — xxv. 30). 
c. Close of the riksf with the messianic judgment, 31 — 46. 
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No promise throughout the whole Scriptures, he thinks, is on 
the one hand more definitely expressed, and on the other, has 
turned out more flagrantly false^ than this, which yet forms one 
of the main pillars of Christianity. And he does not see in 
this a mere error, but a premeditated deception on the part of 
the apostles (to whom, and not to Jesus himself, he attributes 
that promise, and the discourses in which it is contained) ; a 
deception induced by tlie necessity of alluring the people on 
whose contributions they wished to subsist, by the promise of a 
speedy reward ; and discernible by the boldness of their attempts 
to evade the doubts springing from the protracted delay of the 
return of Christ : Paul, for example, in the second epistle to 
the Thessalonians, sheltering himsdf in obscure phrases ; and 
Peter, in his second epistle, resorting to the preposterous ex- 
pedient of appealing to the divine mode of reckoning time, in 
which a tliousand years are equEil to one day"'. 

Such inferences from tlie discourse before us would inflict a 
fatal wound on Christianity; hence it is natural that exegetists 
should endeavour hy all means to obviate them. And as the 
whole difficulty consists in Jesus having apparently placed an 
event now long past, in immediate clnonological connexion 
with one still future, three expedients are possible : eitlier to 
deny that Jesus in part spoke of something now past, and to 
allege that he spoke solely of what is still future ; or to deny 
that a port of his discourse relates to something still future, and 
thus to refer the entire prediction to what is abeady lying in 
the past ; or lastly, to admit that the discourse of Jesus does 
indeed partly refer to something which is still future to us, but 
either to deny that he places the two series of events in imme- 
diate chronological succession, or to maintain that he has also 
noticed what is intermediate. 

Some of the Fathers of the Church, as IrenseuB and Hilary — 
yet living in the primitive expectation of the return of Christ, 
and at the same time not so practised in regular exegesis, as to 


* Voni Zweek Jesii und seiaer Juiiger, 5 . 184, 201 ff., 207 (T. 
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be incapable of overlooking certain difficulties attendant on a 
desirable interpretation — referred the entire prediction, from its 
commencement in Matt. xxiv. to its end in Matt, xxv,, to tbe 
still future return of Christ to judgment But as this inter 
pretation admits that Jesus in the commencement of his dis- 
course uses the destruction of Jerusalem as a type of the final 
catastrophe, it virtually nullifies itself. For what does that 
admission signify, hut that the discourse of Jesus, in tbe first 
instance, produces the impression that he spoke of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, i. e. of something now past, and that only 
more extended reflection and combination can give it a relation 
to something still lying in futurity ? 

To modem rationalism, based as it was on naturalistic prin- 
ciples, the hope of the second advent of Christ was in every 
form annihilated. Hence, not scrupling at any exegetical 
violence for the sake of removing from scripture what was 
discordant with its preconceived system, it threw itself on the 
opposite side, and hazarded the attempt to refer the discourses 
in question, in their entire tenor, solely to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the events which immediately preceded and 
followed it According to this interpretation, the end spoken 
of is only the cessation of tlie Judeo- Gentile economy of the 
world ; what is said of the advent of Christ in the clouds, is 
only a figurative description of the promulgation and triumph 
of his doctrine ; tbe assembling of the nations to judgment, and 
the sending of some into blessedness, and others into con- 
demnation, is an image of the happy consequences which would 
result from embracing the doctrine and cause of Jesus, and the 
evil consequences attendant on indifference or hostilily to them. 
But in this explanation there is a want of similarity between 
the symbols and the ideas represented, which is not only un- 


• The fonner adv, litres, v, 25 ; the latter, Comm, in Matth. in loc. Compaxe on 
the different interjiretations of this passage the list in Schott, Vommentarius in eon 
J* Chr. sennones, qui de reditu ejus adjudieimn’-'^af/mii, p. 73 ff. 

* Bahrclt, Uehersetzuiig des N. T., 1, s. 1103, 3tc Ausg.; Eckeniiaun, Handb* 
der Glaubenslehre,2, 8. 570, 3, b. 427, 437, 709 ff. ; and others in Schott, ut sup. 
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precedented in itself, but particularly inconceivable in this 
case ; since Jesus is here addressing minds of J ewish culture, 
and must therefore be aware that what he said of the Messiahs 
advent in the clouds, of the judgment, and the end of the 
existing period of the world, would be understood in the most 
literal sense. 

It thus appears that tlie discourse of Jesus will not as a whole, 
admit of being referred either to the destruction of the J ewish 
state, or to the events at the end of the world ; it would there* 
fore be necessarily referred to something distinct from both, if 
this twofold impossibility adhered alike to all its parts. But 
the case is not so ; for while, on the one hand, what is said 
Matt. xxiv. 2, 3, 15 fT. of the devastation of the temple, cannot 
he referred to the end of the world : on the other hand, what is 
predicted xxv. 31 ff, of the judgment to be held by the Son of 
man, will not suit the destruction of Jenisalem. As, according 
to this, in the earlier part of the discourse of Jesus, tlie destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is the predominant subject, but in the subse- 
quent part, the end of all things : it is possible to make a 
division, so as to refer the former to the more proximate event, 
the latter to the more remote one. This is die middle path 
which has been taken by the majority of modem exegetists, 
and here the only question is: where is the partition to be 
made ? As it must present a space of time within which the 
whole period from the destruction of Jerusalem to the last day 
may be supposed to fall, and which therefore would include 
many centuries, it must, one would tliink, he plainly indicated, 
so as to be easily and unanimously found. It is no good 
augury for the plan, that this unanimity does not exist, — that, 
OB the contrary, the required division is made in widely dif- 
ferent parts of the discourse of Jesus. 

Thus much on the one hand appeared to be decided : that ai 
least the close of the S5th chapter, from v. 31, with its descrip- 
tion of the solemn tribunal which the Messiah, surrounded bj 
his angels, w^oiild hold over all nations, cannot he referred tc 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. Hence many iheolo- 
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gians believed that they could fix the boundary here, retaining 
the relation to the end of the Jewish state until xxv. 30, and 
at this point making the transition to the end oflifie wwld 
On the very first glance at this explanation, it must appear 
strange that the great chasm which it supposes to exist between 
V. 30 and 31, is marked simply by a Jf. Moreover, not only are 
the darkening of the sun and moon, earthquakes, and falling of 
the stars, understood as a mere image of the subversion of the 
Jewish state and worship ; but when xxiv. 31, it is said of the 
Messiah, that he will come in the clouds^ this is supposed to 
mean, invisibly ; with power — only observable by the effects he 
produces ; with great glory — with such as consists in the con- 
clusions which may be drawn fi’om those effects; while the 
angels who gather together the nations by the sound of the 
trumpet, are supposed to represent the apostles preaching the 
gospel Quite erroneously, appeal is made, in support of this 
merely figurative meaning, to the prophetic pictures of the 
divine day of judgment, Isa. xiii. 9flr. ; xxiv. 18 fif. ; Jer. iv. 
23 f. ; Ezek. xxxii. 7 ff. ; Joel iii. 3 ff. ; Amos viii. 9. ; farther, 
to descriptions’ such as Judges v. 20.; Acts ii. xvii. ff. In 
those prophetic passages, real eclipses of the sun and moon, 
earthquakes, and the like, are intended, and are described as 
prodigies which will accompany the predicted catastrophe ; the 
song of Deborah, again, celebrates a real participation of heaven 
in the battle against Sisera, a participation which in the narra- 
tive, iv. 15., is ascribed to God himself, in the song, to his 
heavenly hosts; lastly, Peter expects, that the outpouring of 
the spirit will be succeeded by the appearances in the heavens, 
promised among the signs of the great day of the Lord. 


* This is the opinion of Lightfoot, in loc., Flatt, Comm, de notions vocis 

rZv in Velthusen’s uiid A. Sammlung 2, 461 ff. ; Jahn, Erklarimg der 

Weissagungen Jesu von der Zerstdrung Jerusalems u. s. w., in Bengel’s Archiv, 2, 1, 
8. 79 ff., and others, cited in Schott, s. 75 f. 

* Thus especially Jahn, in the treatise above cited. 

’ Kern, Hauptthatsachen der evang. (leschichte. Tub. Zeitschr. 1836, 2, a. 
140 ff. 
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The attempt to eflfect a division near the end of the discourse, 
at XXV. 30, failing, from its rendering much that goes before 
incapable of explanation ; the next expedient is to retreat as far 
towards the commencement as possible, by considering how far 
it is inevitable to recognise a relation to the immediate future. 
The first resting place is after xxiv. ^8 ; for what is said, up to 
this point, of war and other calamities, of the abomination in 
the temple, of the necessity for speedy flight, in order to escape 
unprecedented misery, cannot be divested of a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem without the greatest violence: while 
what follows concerning the appearance of the Son of man in 
the clouds, &o. just os imperatively demands an application to 
the last day *. But in the first place, it appears incomprehen- 
sible how the enormous interval, which on this explanation also, 
is supposed to fall between the one portion of the discourse and 
the other, can be introduced between two verses, of all others, 
which Matthew connects by an adverb expressive of the shortest 
possible time {Bu&Bug), It has been sought to remove this in- 
convenience by the assertion that does not here signify 

the quick succession of the one incident on the other, but 
only the unexpected occurrence of an event, and that conse- 
quently, what is here said amounts merely to this : suddenly, at 
some period (how distant, is undetermined) after the calamities 
attendant on the destruction of Jerusalem, the Messiah will 
visibly appear. Such an interpretation of tibz<ag is, as Olshausen 
correctly perceives, merely a desperate resource : but even were 
it otherwise, it would afford no real aid, since not only does 
Mark in his parallel passage, v. 24, by the words, in those 
days, after that tribulation, si' eKBivaig raig ftsra t^v 

sHEivYiv, place the events which he proceeds to mention, in 
uninterrupted chronological succession with those which he had 
before detailed ; but also, shortly after this point in each of the 
narratives (Matt. v. 34 parall.), we find the assurance that all 


• Thus Storr, Opusc. acad. 3, s. 34 AT. ; Puulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a* 8. 846 f, 
402 f. 
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this will be witnessed by the existing generation. As thus the 
opinion, that from v. 20, everything relates to the return of 
Christ to judge the world, was threatened with annihilation by 
V. 34 ; the word yevEa, as the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist ® com- 
plains, was put to the torture, that it might cease to bear wit- 
ness against this mode of division. At one time it is made to 
signify the Jewish nation ; at another the adherents of 
Jesus “ ; and of both the one and the other Jesus is supposed 
to say, that it will (how many generations hence being left un- 
certain) be still in existence on the arrival of that catastrophe. 
So to explain the verse in question, that it may not contain a 
determination of time, is even maintained to be necessary on a 
consideration of the context, v. 35 ; for as in this Jesus declares 
it impossible to determine the period of that catastrophe, he 
cannot immediately before have given such a determination, in 
the assurance that his cotemporaries would yet live to see all of 
which he had been speaking. But this alleged necessity so to 
interpret the word yena, has long been dissipated by the dis- 
tinction between an inexact indication of the space of time, be- 
yond which the event will not be deferred (ysvea), and the pre- 
cise determination of the epoch xct) u^a) at which it will 

occur i the former J esus gives, the latter he declares himself 
unable to give But the very possibility of interpreting 
in the above manner vamshes, when it is considered, that in 
connexion with a verb of time, and without anything to imply 
a special application, yevea cannot have any other than its 
original sense ; i. e. generation^ age ; that in a passage aiming 
to determine the signs of the Messiah s advent, it would be very 
unsuitable to introduce a declaration which, instead of giving 
any information concerning the arrival of that catastrophe, 
should rather treat of the duration of die Jewish nation, or of 
the Christian community, of which nothing had previously been 
said ; that, moreover, already at v. 33, in the words Tj hav 

® Ut «up. 6. X88, 

Storr, ut sup. s. 39, 116 ff. 

** Paulus. in loc. 

** Vid. Euinol in Matt. s. 649. 
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TTavra raura, yivatTHere x, r, K, Ye, when ye shall SEE 
all these things^ know, &c., it is presupposed that the parties 
addressed would witness the approach of the event in question ; 
and lastly, that in another passage (Matt. xvi. 28. parall.) the 
certainty of living to see the coming of the Son of man is 
asserted not simply of this generation yevEa al/m, hut of some 
standing here riveg rcov JJe IcrrYifcorcov, whereby it is shown in 
the most decisive manner, that in the present passage also, 
Jesus intended by the above expression the race of liis co- 
temporaries, who were not to have become extinc*. before that 
catastrophe should occur Unable to deny this, and yet 
anxious to separate as widely as possible the end of the 
world here announced, and the age of Jesus, others would 
find in the declaration before us nothing more than this: 
the events hitherto described will begin to be fulfilled in the 
present age, though their complete fulfilment may yet be de- 
ferred many centuries But when already at v. 8 the subject 
is said to be the beginning of the tribulation, while from v. 14, 
we have a description of the end of the present period of the 
ilvorld, which that tribulation would introduce, and it is here 
(v. 34) said, the existing generation shall not pass away, eag 
av Travra rat/ra yhmai, until all these things be fulfilled : 
we must inevitably understand by Travra raOra, all these things^ 
not merely the beginning, but also the last-mentioned events 
at the end of the world. 

** Comp, the Wolfeiibuttel Fragmentist, ut sup. s. 190 fF. Schott, ut sup. s. 

mff. 

** Eem, ut sup. 8. 141 f. That Jesus conceived the epoch at which he spoke 
to be separated from the end of the world by a far longer interval than would elapse 
before the destruction of J erusalem, Kern thinks he can prove in the shortest way 
from V. 14, of the 24th chapter of Matthew, where Jesus says. And this gospel of the 
hingdom shall he preached in all the world for a witness mdo all nations, and then 
shall the end come. For such a promulgation of Christianity, he thinks, it is beyond 
contradiction’* that a far longer space of time than these few lustrums would be 
requisite. As it happens, the apostle Paul himself presents the contradiction, when 
he represents the gospel as having been already preached to that extent before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, e. g. Col. i. 6 ; rov ihayytXioUf ( 6 ^ rgv jravr) 

ry 23 tv t»j Krtru rtj vvre riv Comp, 

Rom. X. 13. 
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Thus there is still at v. 34 something which must be referred 
to an event very near to the time of Jesus : hence the discourse 
of Jesus cannot from so early a point as v. 29, refer to the end 
of the world, an epoch so far distant ; and the division must be 
made somewhat farther on, after v. 35 or 42 But on this 
plan, expressions are thrown into the first part of the discourse, 
which resist the . assigned application to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; — the glorious advent of Christ in the clouds, 
and the assembling of all nations by angels (v. 30 f.), must be 
regarded as the same extravagant figures, which formerly for- 
bade our acceptance of another mode of division. 

Thus the declaration v. 34 which, together with the pre- 
ceding symbolical discourse on the fig-tree (v. 32 f.), and the 
appended asseveration (v. 35), must refer to a very near event, 
has, both before and after it, expressions which can only relate 
to the more distant catastrophe : hence it has appeared to some 
as a sort of oasis in the discourse, having a sense isolated from 
the immediate context. Schott, for instance, supposes that, up 
to V. 26, Jesus had been speaking of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; that at v. 27 he does indeed make a transition to the 
events at the end of the present period of the world ; but that 
at v. 32, he reverts to the original subject, the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and only at v. 36 proceeds again to speak of the 
end of the world But this is to hew the text in pieces, out 
of desperation. Jesus cannot possibly have spoken with so 
little order and coherence ; still less can he have so linked his 
sentences together as to give no intimation of such abrupt 
transitions. ’ 

Nor is this imputed to him by the most recent critics. Ac- 
cording to them, it is the evangelist who has joined together, 
not in the best order, distinct and heterogeneous declarations 
of Jesus. Matthew, indeed, admits Schulz, imagined that these 
discourses were spoken without intermission, and only arbitraii- 

** The former is chosen by SUskind, vermischte Aufsatze, s. 90 if. ; the latter by 
Kuinbl, in Matth. p. 653 if. 

See his Comroentarius, in loc. 
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ness and violence can in this respect sever them from each 
other : hut hardly did Jesus himself deliver them in this con- 
secutive manner, and with this imprint of unity The various 
phases of his coming, thinks Sieffert, his figurative appearance 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, and his literal appearance at 
the last day, though they may not have been expressly dis- 
criminated, were certainly not positively connected by Jesus ; 
but subjects which he spoke of in succession, were, from their 
obscurity confused together by the evangelist’®. And as in 
this instance there recurs the difference between Matthew and 
Luke, that what Matthew represents as being spoken on a 
single occasion, Luke distributes into separate discourses; to 
which it is also to be added, that much of what Matthew gives, 
Luke either has not, or has it in a different form : therefore 
Schleiermacher ’’’ believed himself warranted to rectify the com- 
position of Matthew by that of Luke, and to maintmn that 
wliile in Luke the two separate discourses, xvii. and 

xxi. 5 ff., have each their appropriate connexion and their in- 
dubitable application, in Matthew (chap. xxiv. and xxv.), by 
the blending of those two discourses, and the introduction of 
portions of other discourses, the connexion is destroyed, and 
the application obscured. According to this, the discourse, 
Luke xxi. taken alone, contains nothing which outsteps the 
reference to the capture of Jerusalem and tlie accompanying 
events. Yet here also (v. 27) we find the declaration. 
Then shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloudy 

TOTE oJ/OVTai TOV vlov ToS avB^cilTOV iv ve^eXjj ; and 

when Schleiermacher explains this as a mere image repre- 
senting the revelation of the religious significance of the 
political and natural events before described, he falls into a 
violence of interpretation which overturns his entire opinion as 

Ueber das Abendmahl, s. 315 f. 

** Ueber den. Ursprung des ersten kanon. Evangel, s. 119 fF. Also Weisse, 
nt sup. 

** Ueber den. Lukas, s. 215 fF., 265 ff. Here also his opinion is approved by Ne 
under, s. 562. 
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to the mutual relation of these accounts. If, then, in the con- 
nexion of the end of all things with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, Matthew by no means stands alone, but is countenanced 
by Luke — to say nothing of Mark, whose account in this in- 
stance is an extract from Matthew : we may, it is true, con- 
clude, that as in other discourses of Jesus, so perhaps in this 
also, many things which were uttered at difiTerent times are 
associated ; but there is nothing to warrant the supposition, that 
precisely what relates to the two events, which in our idea are 
so remote from each othe^ is the foreign matter, especially 
since we see, from the unanimous representation of the remain- 
ing New Testament writings, that the primitive church ex- 
pected, as a speedy issue, the return of Christ, together with 
the end of the present period of the world (1 Cor. x. 11; 
XV, 51 ; Phil. iv. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 15ff. ; James v. 8; 1 Pet 
iv. 7 ; 1 John ii. 18 ; Rev. i. 1, 3 ; iii. 11 ; xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20.) 

Thus it is impossible to evade the acknowledgment, that ii 
this discourse, if we do not mutilate it to suit our own views, 
Jesus at first speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem, and farther 
on and until the close, of his return at the end of all things, 
and that he places the two events in immediate connexion. 
There remains, therefore, but one expedient for vindicating the 
correctness of liis announcement, namely, on the one hand, to 
assign the coming of which he speaks to the future, but, on the 
other hand, to bring it at the same time into the present — in- 
stead of a merely future, to make it a perpetual coining. The 
whole history of tlie world, it is said, since the first appearance 
of Christ, is an invisible return on his part, a ^spiritual judg- 
ment which he holds over mankind. Of this, the destruction 
of Jerusalem (in our passage until v. 28) is only the first 
act; in immediate succession {su6m, v. 29 ff.) comes the re- 
volution effected among mankind by the publication of the 
gospel ; a revolution which is to be carried on in a series of 
acts and epochs until the end of all things, when the judgment 
gradually effected in the history of the world, will be made 
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known by an all-comprehending, final revelation*®. But the 
famous utterance of the poet*, spoken from the inmost depth 
of modem conviction, is ill- adapted to become the key of a 
discourse, which more than any other has its root in the point 
of view proper to the ancient world. To regard the judgment 
of the world, the coming of Christ, as something successive, is 
a mode of conception in the most direct opposition to that of 
the New Testament. The very expressions by which it de- 
signates that catastrophe, as dhat day or the last day, helvyi 
or Eerxarn show that it is be thought of as momen- 
tary; the cruvit'hua rov almoc, end of the age (v. 3), con- 
cerning the signs of which the apostles inquire, and which Jesus 
elsewhere (Matt, xiii, 39.) represents under the image of the 
harvest, can only he the final close of the course of the world, 
not something which is gradually effected during this course ; 
when Jesus compares his coming to liglitning (xxiv. 27.), and 
to the entrance of the thief in the night (v. 43), he represents 
it as one sudden event, and not as a series of events If we 
consider in addition to this the extravagant figures, which it is 
not less necessary to suppose on this interpretation, than on the 
above-mentioned reference of the 24tli chapter to the destmc- 
tion of Jerusalem **, it will appear necessary to abstain from 
this expedient, as from all the previous ones. 

Olshausen, bibl. Comm. 1, s. 865 ; Kem, ut sup. s. 138 ff. Comp. Stfeudel, 
Grlaubeusl. s. 479 ff. 

^ « Die Weltgcscliichte ist dag Weltgericht : ” Schiller. Te.] 

Oomp. especially Weizel, die Zeit des jungsten Tags u. s. f. in den Studien dor 
evang. Geistlichkeit Wiirtembergs, 9, 2, s. 140 E, 154 ff. 

According to Kern, the appearing of the »Son of man in the clouds, signifies 
" the manifestatioTi of everything which fonns so great an epoch in the development 
of the history of mankind, that from it, the agency of Christ, who is the governing 
power in the history of mankind, may be as clearly recogaised as if the sign of Christ 
were seen in the heavens. The mourning of all the tribes of the earth is to be un- 
derstood of the sorrow with which men will he visited, owing to the jvdgmnt, u^Utt 
which accompanies the propagation of the kingdom of Christ, as consisting in an 
expulsion of ungodliness out of the world, and the annihilntion of the old man.’' 
Stili fiirther does Weisse allow himself to be carried away by the allegorizing pro- 
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Thus the last attempt to discover in the discourse before us 
the immense intei’val which, looking from our position in the 
present day, is fixed between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of all things, having failed ; we are taught practically 
that that interval lies only in our own conception, which we are 
not justified in introducing into the text. And when we con 
sider that we owe our idea of that interval only to the experi- 
ence of many centuries, which have elapsed since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem : it cannot be difficult to us to imagine how 
the author of this discourse,^bo had not had this experience, 
might entertain the belief th^ shortly after the fall of the Jew 
ish sanctuary, the world itself, of which, in the Jewish idea, 
that sanctuary was the centre, would also come to an end, and 
the Messiah appear in judgmtmt. 


§ 116. 

ORIGIN OF TUK PTSCOURSES ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 

The result just obtained involves a consequence, to avoid 
which has been the object of all the futile attempts at explana- 
tion hitherto examined : if, namely, Jesus conceived and de- 
clared that the fall of the Jewish sanctuary would be shortly 
follow'ed by his visible return and the end of the world, while it 
is now nearly 1800 years since the one catastrophe, and yet the 
other has not arrived ; it follows that in this particular he was 
mistaken. Hence expositors, who so far yield to exegetical 
evidence, as to agree with us in the above conclusion concern- 
ing the meaning of the discourse before us, seek from dogmatical 
considerations to evade this legitimate consequence. 

Hengstenberg, as is well known, has advanced, in relation to 
the history of the Hebrew prophets, the following theory, which 

penalty ; Christ ** commiserates those who are with child and who give suck, i. e. 
those who would still labour and produce in the old order of things ; he further 
pities those whose flight falls in the winter,!, e. in a rude, inhospitable period, which 
boars no fruit for the spirit.” (Die evang. Gesch. 2, s. 592.) 

voL. nr. 


H 
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has met with approval from other expositors. To the spiritual 
Wfflon of these men, he says, future things presented themselves 
not so much through the medium of time, as of space — as it 
were, in great pictures ; and thus, as is the case iu paintings or 
perspective views, the most distant object often appeared to them 
to stand immediately behind the nearest, foreground and back- 
ground being intermingled with each other : and this theory of 
a perspective vision we are to apply to Jesus, especially in re- 
gard to the discourse in question *. But we may here cite the 
appropriate remark of Paulus^ thq|. as ono, who in a perspective 
externally presented, does not know how to distinguish dis- 
tances, labours under an optical delusion, i. e. errs : so likewise 
in an internal perspective of ideas, if such there ho, the disre 
gard of distances must be pronounced an en’or ; consequently 
tliis theory docs not show that the above men did not err, but 
rather explains how they easily might err. 

Even Olshauseu considers this theory, which he elsewhere 
adopts, insufficient in the present case to remove all appearance 
of error on the part of Jesus ; and he therefore seeks to derive 
special grounds of justification, from the particular nature of the 
event predicted In the first place, he regards it as indispens- 
able to the full moral influence of the doctrine of Christ’s 
return, that this catastrophe should be regarded as possible, 
nay probable, at any moment. This consideration may indeed 
justify such enunciations as Matt. xxiv. 87 ff., where Jesus ad- 
monishes to watchfulness, because no one can know how soon 
the decisive moment may arrive; hut by no means such as 
xxiv. 34. where he declares that within the term of the existing 
generation, all will be fulfilled. For one whose mind is in a 
healthy state, conceives the possible as possible, the probable as 
probable ; and if he wishes to abide by the truth, he so exhibits 
them to others : he, on the contrary, by whom the merely pos- 

' Hengetenberg, ChriBtologie des A. T. , 1, a. 8. 305 if. 

^ fixeg. Handb. 3, a. s. 403. Comp, also Keni, Hauptthatsacben, ut lup. a. 
137. 

^ Bibl. Conun. 1, s. 805 ff. 
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sible or probable is conceived as the real, is under a mistake ; 
and he who, without so conceiving it himself, yet for a moral 
or religious object, so represents it to others, permits himself to 
use a pious fraud. Olshausen farther avails himself of a posi- 
tion already noticed, namely, that the opinion that the advent 
of Clirist is at hand, is a true one, inasmuch as the entire his- 
tory of the world is a coming of Christ ; though not so as to 
exclude his final coming at die end of all things. But if it is 
proved Ihat Jesus represented his literal, final coming as near at 
hand, while, in fact, only his figurative perpetual coming occur- 
red in the jieriod indicated : he has confused these two modes 
of his coming. The last argument which Olshausen adduces — 
that because the acceleration or delay of the return of Christ 
depends on the conduct of men, consequently on their free-will, 
his prophecy is only to be understood conditionally — stands or 
falls with the first ; for to represent something conditional as 
unconditional, is to create a false impression. 

Sieffert, likewise, regards the grounds on wliich Olshausen 
seeks to free the assertions of Jesus concerning his return from 
the imputation of error, as inadequate ; nevertheless he holds it 
an impossibility to the Christian consciousness, to ascribe an 
erroneous expectation to Jesus In no case would this furnish 
a warrant, ai'bitrarily to sever firom each other those elements in 
the discourse of Jesus which refer to the nearer event, from 
those which in our view refer to the more remote one : rather, 
if we had reasons for holding such an error on the part of Jesus 
inconceivable, we must deny in general that the, discourses on 
the second advent, in which those two sets of materials are so 
inextricably interwoven, originated with him. But, looking 
from the orthodox point of view, the question is not : what will 
it satisfy the Christian consciousness of tlie present day to be- 
lieve or not to believe concerning Christ ? but, what stands 
written concerning Christ ? and to this the above consciousness 


* Ueber den Ursprung u. s. f., s. 119. Weisse adrancei a similar opinion, ut 

sup, 

H 2 
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must acoommodate itself as, it best may. Considering the sub- 
ject rationally, however, a feeling resting on presuppositions, 
such as the so-called Christian consciousness, has no voice in 
matters of science; and as often as it seeks to intermeddle with 
them, is to he reduced to order by the simple reprimand : mu- 
Her taceat in ecclesid 

‘ But have we no other grounds for questioning that Jesus 
really uttered the predictions contained in Matt. xxiv. and xxv. 
parall. ? In puiBuing tliis inquiry, we may first take our stand 
on the assertion of supranaturalistic theologians, that what 
Jesus here predicts, he could not know in the natural way of rea- 
sonable calculation, but only in a supernatural manner Even 
the main fact, that the temple would be destroyed and Jerusa- 
lem laid waste, could not, according to this opinion, be so cer- 
tainly foreknown. Who could conjecture, it is asked, that the 
Jews would carry their frantic obstinacy so far as to render such 
an issue inevitable ? Who could calculate, that precisely such 
emperors, would send such procurators, as would provoke in- 
surrection by their baseness and pusillanimity ? Still more 
remarkable is it, that many particular incidents which Jesus 
foretold, actually occurred. The wars, pestilence, earthquakes, 
famines, which he prophesied, may he shown in the history of 
the succeeding times; the persecution of his followers really 
took place ; the prediction that there would he false prophets, 
and even such as would, by promises of miracles, allure the 
people into the wilderness (Matt. xxiv. 11. 24 ff. parall.), may 
be compared with a strikingly similar passage from J osephus, 
describing the last times of the Jewish state ’ , the encompassing 
of Jerusalem with armies, mentioned by Luke, with the trench, 
which he elsewhere (xix. 43 f.) speaks of as being cast 


• Compare also my Streitsdirlften, hi, conclusion. 

• Comp. e. g. Gratz, Comm, zum Matth. 2, 444 ff. 

• Antiq. xx., Tiii. 6 (comp. bell. jud. ii. xiii. 4.) : And now these impostors and 
deceiveft persuaded the multitude to follow them, into the wilderness, and pretended 
that they would exhibit manifest wonders and signs that should he perfomned hg tits 
pTc&idenes of Ood. And many thal were prevailed on by them, suffered the punish' 
TfienU of their folly ; for Felix brought them bach, and then punished them. 
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about the city, may be recognized in the circumstance recorded 
by Josephus, that Titus caused Jerusalem to be enclosed by a 
wall * ; lastly it may also excite astonishment that the declara- 
tions, there shall not be left one stone upon another j ouh 
etpeBia-ETai xlQo; Itti in relation to the temple, and they shall 
lay thee even with the ground, iiapioy<Ti as, (Luke xix. 44. )j in 
relation to the city, were fulfilled to the letter 

When on the orthodox point of view, from the impossibility 
of foreseeing such particulars in a natural manner, it is con- 
cluded that Jejsus had a supernatural insight into the future; 
this conclusion is here attended not only with the same diffi- 
culty as above, in connexion with the announcement of his 
death and resurrection, but with another also. In the first 
place, according to Matthew (xxiv. 15.), and Mark (xiii. 14.), 
Jesus represented the first stage of the catastrophe as a fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Daniel concerning an abomination of 
desolation, and consequently referred Dan. ix. 27. (comp. xi. 
31., xii. 11.) to an event at the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. For what Paulus maintains, — namely, that Jesus 
here only borrows an expression from Daniel, without regarding 
that declaration of the prophet as a prophecy concerning some- 
thing which in his time (the time of Jesus) was still future — ^is 
here rendered especially inconceivable by the addition : let him 
that readeth understand. Now it may be regarded as an 
established point in the modem criticism and explanation of the 
Old Testament, that the above passages in Daniel have reference 
to the desecration of the temple by Antioohus Epiphanes ; 
consequently, the interpretation of them which the evangelists 
here lend to Jesus is a false one. But to proceed to the diffi- 
culty which is peculiar to the prophecy in Matt. xxiv. xxv. : 
only one side of it, that relating to Jerusalem, has been ful- 

* Bell. jud. V. xii. 1, 2. 

® More ample comparisons of the results mentioned by Josephus and others, with 
the prophecy, see in Credner, Binleit. in das N. T. 1, s. 207. 

Bertholdt, Daniel libersetjst und erklart, 2, s. 668 ff. ; Paului, exeg. Handb. 3, 
a. 8. 340 f. ; De Wette, Einleit. in das A. T. § 254 ff. 
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filled : the other, that relating to the return of Jesus and the 
end of the world, remEuns unfulfilled. Such a half-true pro- 
phecy as this cannot have been drawn by Jesus from liis higher 
nature, and he must have been left in this matter to his human 
faculties. But that he should be able, by means of these, to 
foresee a result, dependent on so many fortuities as was the 
destruction of Jerusalem, with its particular circumstances, ap- 
pears inconceivable ; and hence the conjecture arises, tliat these 
discourses, in the definiteness which they now possess, were not 
uttered prior to the issue, consequently not by Jesus, but that 
they may have been put into his mouth as prophecies after the 
issue. Thus Kaiser, for example, is of opinion that Jesus 
threatened a terrible fate to the temple and the nation by means 
of the Eomans, conditionally, in case the nation did not accept 
salvation from the Messiah, and described this fate in prophetic 
types ; but tliat the unconditional form and the more precise 
delineations were given to his discourse post eventum. Cred- 
ner also infers, from the circumstance, that incidents accom- 
panying the destruction of Jerusalem are put into the mouth of 
Jesus as prophecies, that the three first gospels cannot have 
been composed before this event It must certainly be sup- 
posed that the prophecy, as we have it in the two first gospels, 
was formed immediately after or even during the issue, since 
here the appearance of the Messiah is predicted as an event 
that would immediately succeed the fall of Jerusalem, which in 
later years could no longer be the expectation. As this imme- 
diate chronological connexion of the two catastrophes is not so 
expressly made by Luke, it has been supposed that this evan- 
gelist gives the prophecy as it was modified by experience, 
that the Messiah's advent and the end of the world had in nowise 
followed close on the destruction of Jerusalem 

In opposition to these two opinions, that the prophecy in 
question had a supernatural source, and that it was only made 

“ Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 247 ; Credner, Einl. in das N. T. 1, s. 206 f. 

** De Wette, Eial. in das N, T. § 97, 101. Bjceg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 204, 1, 2, s. 
lOS. 
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after the issue ; it is sought, in a third quarter, to show that 
what is here predicted, Jesus might really have known in a 
natural way‘'\ While, on the one hand, it is held in the high- 
est degree astonishing that the result should have so closely 
corresponded with the most minute features of the prophecy of 
Jesus: on the other hand, there are expositors by whom this 
correspondence is called in question. The encompassing of 
Jerusale^n with armies, say they, is precisely what Titus, 
according to Josephus, pronounces impossible to be effected ; 
it is predicted that a trench would be cast about the city, 

while Josephus informs us, that after the first attempt at form- 
ing an embankment had been rendered useless, by an act 
of incendiarism on the part of the besieged Titus desisted 
from his scheme; of false Messiahs, arising in the interval 
between the death of Jesus and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
history says nothing ; the commotions among nations, and the 
natural phenomena, in tliat period, are far from being so im- 
portant as they are here represented ; but above all, in these 
prophecies, especially as they oi’e given in Matthew and Mark, 
it is not the destruction of Jerusalem which is predicted, but 
solely that of the temple : plain divergencies of the prophecy 
from the result, which would not exist, if either a supernatural 
glance into the future, or a vaticinium post eventum were 
concerned. 

According to these theologians, we are on the wrong track in 
seeking the counterpart of these prophecies forwards, in the 
result ; since it was backwards, on types presented in the past, 
that the authors looked. A mass of such types was furnished 
by the Jewish conception of the circumstances which would 
precede the advent of the Messiah. False prophets and Mes- 
siahs, war, famine and pestilence, earthquakes and commotions 

** PauluB, Pritzsche, De Wette in loc. 

B. j. V. xii. 1 : To mcom.'pass tlie whoh cUy row)d mih 1m army, was not very 
eaty, by reason of iU imgnitude and the difficulty <f the situation ; and on other ae- 
counts danyerous* 

1 . 
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in the heavens, prevalent corruption of manners, persecution of 
the faithful servants of Jehovah, were held to be the immediate 
harbingers of the messianic kingdom. Moreover, in the prophets 
there are descriptions of the tribulation which would presage 
and accompany the day of the coming of Jehovah, (Isai. xiii. 9fF. ; 
Joel i. 15; ii. 1 fl*. lOff. ; iii. 3 ff.; iv. 15f.; Zeph. i. Uff. ; 
Hagg. ii. 7 ; Zech. xiv. 1 ff. ; Mai. iii. Iff.), or which would 
precede the messianic kingdom of the saints (Dan. vii. — xii.), 
as also expressions in later Jewish writings^®, so analogous 
with our evangelical prediction, as to put it beyond question, 
that the description which it gives of the time of the Messiah’s 
advent, is drawn from a circle of ideas which had long been 
current among the Jews. 

Another question is, whether the principal feature in the pic- 
ture before us, the destruction of the temple and the devastation 
of Jerusalem, as introductory to the coming of the Messiah, 
may also be shown to have made part of the popular concejjtion 
in the time of Jesus. In Jewish writings we find the notion, 
that the birth of the Messiah would coincide with the destruc- 
tion of the sanctuary ” : but this idea was obviously first formed 
after the fall of the temple, in order that a fountain of con- 
solation might spring out of the lowest depth of misery. 
Josephus finds in Daniel, together with what relates to An- 
tiochus, a prophecy of the annihilation of the Jewish state by the 
Eomans : but as this is not the primary object in any of the 

“ Vid. Schottgen, 2, s. 509 ff. ; Bertholdt, § 13 ; Schmidt, Biblioth. 1, s. 24 ff . 

” Vid. Schottgen, 2, s. 525 f. 

Antiq. X. xi. 7. After having interpreted the little horn of Antiochus, he 
briefly adds : Jn the very same Tfumner Daniel also wrote concerning the government 
of the RonuvnSf and that (Mr country siwvdd he made desolate by them. He doubtless 
supposed that the fourth, iron monarchy, Dan, ii. 40, represented the Romans, since 
besides attributing to it a dominion over all the earth, he explains its destruction by 
the stone as something still future. Ant. X. x. 4 : Daniel did also declare the mean- 
ing of the stone to the Icing ; bvA I do not think proper to relate it, since 1 have only 
undertaken to describe things past or things present, but not things that are future. 
Now Daniel, ii. 44, interprets the stone to mean the heavenly kingdom, which would 
destroy the iron one, hui would itself endure for ever, -a messianic particular, on 
which Josephus does not choose to dilate. But that, correctly interpreted, the iron 
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visions in Daniel, Josephus might first make this interpretation 
after the issue, in which case it would prove notliing as to the 
time of Jesus. Nevertheless, it is conceivable, that already in 
the time of Jesus, the Jews might attribute to the prophecies of 
Daniel a reference to events yet future, although these pro- 
phecies in fact related to a far earlier period ; and they might 
do so on the same grounds as those on which the Christians of 
the present age still look forward to the full realization of Matt, 
xxiv. and xxv. As immediately after the fall of the kingdom 
made of iron mixed with clay, and of the horn that speaks 
blasphemies and makes war against the saints, the coming of 
the Son of man in the clouds, and the commencement of the 
everlasting kingdom of the saints, is prophesied, while this re- 
sult had not by any means succeeded the defeat of Antiochus : 
there was an inducement still to look to the future, not only for 
the heavenly kingdom, but also, since they were made imme- 
diately to precede it, for the calamities caused by the kingdom 
of iron and clay; among which calamities, by analogy with what 
was predicted of the horn, the desecration of the temple was 
conspicuous. But while the prophecy in Daniel includes only 
the desecration of the temple and interruption of the worship, 
together with (the partial'®) destruction of the city: in the 
discourse before us complete destruction is predicted to tlie 
temple — and likewise to the city, not merely in Luke, where 
the expressions are very marked, but undoubtedly in the two 
other evangelists also, as appears to be indicated by the ex- 
hortation to hasty flight from the city ; — wiiich prediction of 
total destruction, as it is not contained in the type, can ap- 
parently have been gathered only &om the result. But in the 
first place, the description in Daniel with the expressions 
and (ix. 26 f. ; xii. 11.), which the LXX. trans- 
lates by desolatioriy and I destroy^ may 


legs of the image signify the Macedonian empire, and the feet of iron mixed with 
clay, the Syrian empire which sprang out of the Macedonian, see De Wette, Binleit* 
in das N. T. $ 254. 

*• Vid. Joseph. Antiq. xii. v. 
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easily be also understood of a total destruction ; and secondly, 
if once, in connexion with the sins of the nation, the temple 
and city had been destroyed and the people carried away cap- 
tive, every enthusiastic Israelite, to whom the religious and 
moral condition of his fellow-countrymen appeared corrupt and 
irremediable, might thenceforth expect and predict a repetition 
of that former judgment. According to this, even those par- 
ticulars in wliich, as we have seen in the foregoing section, 
Luke surpasses his fellow-narrators in definiteness, are not of 
a kind to oblige us to suppose, either a supernatural foreknow- 
ledge, or a vaticinium post even turn : on the contrary, all may 
be explained by a close consideration of what is narrated con- 
cerning the first destruction of Jerusalem in 2 Kings xxv. ; 
2 Ohron. xxxvi. ; and Jer. xxxix. 52. 

There is only one point which Jesus, as the author of this 
discourse, could not have gathered from any types, but must 
have drawn entirely from himself : namely, die declaration that 
the catastrophe wliich he described would arrive witliin the pre- 
sent generation. This prediction we must hesitate to derive 
from a supernatural knowledge, for the reason, already noticed, 
that it is only half fulfilled : while the otlier side of the fact, 
the striking fulfilment of at least the one half of the prophecy, 
might incline us to distrust the supposition of a merely natural 
calculation, and to regard this determination of time as a 
feature introduced into the discourse of Jesus after the issue. 
Meanwhile, it is clear from the passages cited at the conclusion 
of the last section, that the apostles themselves expected the 
return of Christ to take place within their lifetime ; and it is 
not improbable that Jesus also believed that this event, together 
with the ruin of the city and temple, which according to Daniel 
was to precede it, was very near at hand. The more general 
part of the expectation, namely, the appearing at some future 
time in the clouds of heaven, to awake the dead, to sit in judg- 
ment, and to found an everlasting kingdom, would necessarily, 
from a consideration of Daniel, where such a coming is ascribed 
to the Son of Mon, be contemplated by Jesus as a pai‘t of his 
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own destiny, so soon as he held himself to he the Messiah ; 
while, with regard to the time, it was natural that he should 
not conceive a very long interval as destined to elapse between 
his first messianic coming in humiliation, and his second, in 
glory. 

One objection to the genuineness of the synoptical discourses 
on the second advent, is yet in reserve ; it has, however, less 
weight in our point of view than in that of the prevalent criticism 
of the gospels. This objection is derived fi’om the absence of any 
detailed description of the second advent of Jesus in the gospel 
of Jolm ***. It is true that the fundamental elements of the 
doctrine of Christ’s return are plainly discoverable in tlie fourth 
gospel also '^V Jesus therein ascribes to himself the offices of 
the future judgment, and the awaking of the dead (John v. 
21 — 30.) ; which last is not indeed numbered among the con- 
comitants of the advent of Christ in the synoptical gospels, but 
not seldom appears in that connexion elsewhere in the New 
Testament (e. g. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 16.). When 
Jesus, in the fourth gospel, sometimes denies that he is come 
into the world for judgment (iii. 17 ; viii. 15; xii. 47.), this 
refers only to his first presence on earth, and is limited by 
opposite declarations, in which he asserts that he is come into 
the world for judgment (ix. 39. comp. viii. 16.), to the sense 
that the object of his mission is not to condemn but to save, 
and that his judgment is not individual or partial ; tliat it con- 
sists, not in an authoritative sentence proceeding subjectively from 
himself, but in an objective act proceeding from the intrinsic 
tendency of things, a doctrine which is significantly expressed 
in the declaration, that him who hears his word without believ- 
ing he judges not, but the word, which he has spoken, shall 
judge him in the last day (o xoyo?, ov e^d^ii<ra, uptvsT airov h ijf 
scrxdTfi fi/i4£pa, xii. 48.). Further, when the Jesus of John’s 

Vid. Hase, L. J. § 130. 

The passages bearing on this subject are collected and explained in Schott, 
Commeniariusy &c., p. 364 fF. Comp. Lucke, in loc. and Weizel, urchristl. Unster- 
blichkeitslehre, in the Theol. Studien, 1836, s. 626 ff. 
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gospel says of the believer : oi he is not judged^ e!$ 

Kflatv ouH he shall not come into judgment (iii. 18; 

V. 24. )3 this is to be understood of a judgment with a con- 
demnatory issue ; when on the contrary, it is said of the un- 
believer: iJ'u he is judged already (iii. 18.), this 

only means that the assigning of the merited lot to each is not 
reserved until the future judgment at the end of all things, since 
each one in his inward disposition bears within himself the fate 
which is his due. This does not exclude a future solemn act of 
judgment, wherein thatwliich has at present only a latent exist- 
ence will be made matter of awful revelation ; for in the very pas- 
sage last quoted wo find the consignment to condemnation, and 
elsewhere the awarding of future blessedness (v. 28 f. ; vi. 39 f. ; 
54.), associated with the last day and the resurrection. In like 
manner, Jesus says in Luke also, in the same connexion in which 
he describes his return as a still future, external catastrophe, xvii. 
20 f. : The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; 
neither shall they say., lo here! or, lo there! for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you. A certain interpretation of 
the words uttered by the Jesus of John’s gospel, supposes 
him even to intimate that his return was not far distant. The 
expressions already mentioned in the farewell discourses, in 
which Jesus promises his disciples not to leave them comfort- 
less, but, after having gone to the Father, shortly (xvi. 10.) to 
come again to them (xiv. 3, 18.), are not seldom understood of 
the return of Christ at the lastday but when we hear Jesus 
say of this same return, that he will therein reveal himself only 
to his disciples, and not to the world (xiv. 19. comp. 22.), it 
is impossible to think of it as the return to judgment, in which 
Jesus conceived that he should reveal himself to good and bad 
without distinction. There is a particularly enigmatical allusion 
to the coming of Christ in the appendix to the fourth gospel, 
chap. xxi. On the question of Peter as to what will become of 
the apostle John, Jesus here replies, If I will that he tarry 


" Vid. Tholuck, in loc. 
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till I come, what is that to thee ? (v. 22) whence, as it is 
added, the Christians inferred that John would not die, since 
tliey supposed the coming here spoken of, to be the 

final return of Christ, in which those who witnessed it were to 
be changed, without tasting death (1 Cor. xv. 51 f.). But, 
adds tlie author correctively, Jesus did not say, the disciple 
would not die, but only, if he willed that he should tarry till 
he came, what was that to Peter ? ^Hereby the evangelist may 
have intended to rectify the inference in two ways. Either it 
appeared to him erroneous to identify the remaining until Jesus 
came, with not dying, i. e. to take the coming of which Jesus 
here spoke for tlie last, which would put -an end to death ; and 
in that case he must have understood by it an invisible coming 
of Christ, possibly in the destruction of Jerusalem*"': or, he 
held it erroneous that what Jesus had only said hypothetically — 
even if he willed the given case, that was no concern of Peter s 
— should be understood categorically, as if such had really been 
the will of Jesus ; in which case the would retain its 

customary sense 

If, according to this, all the main features of the doctrine of 
the second advent are put into the mouth of Jesus in the fourth 
gospel also, still we nowhere find anything of the detailed, 
graphic description of the external event, which we read in the 
synoptical gospels. This relation between the two representa- 
tions, creates no slight difficulty on the ordinary view of the 
origin of the gospels, and especially that of the fourth. If 
Jesus really spoke of his return so fully and solemnly as the 
synoptists represent him to have done, and treated of the right 
knowledge and observation of the signs as something of the 
highest importance ; it is inconceivable that the author of the 
fourth gospel could pass over all this, if he were an immediate 
disciple of Jesus. The usual mode of accounting for such an 
omission, by the supposition that he believed this part of the 
teaching of Jesus to be sufficiently known from the synoptical 

** Comp. Tholuck, ut sup. 

** Thus Lucke, and also Tholuck, in loc. ; Schott, p. 409. 
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gospels, or from oral tradition, is the more inadequate here in 
proportion as all which* bears a prophetic character, especially 
when relating to events at once so much longed for and dreaded, 
is exposed to misinterpretation ; as we may see from the rectifi- 
cation just noticed, which the*author of John xxi. found it 
necessary to apply to the opinion of his contemporaries con- 
ceiming the promise given by Jesus to John. Thus, in the 
present case, an explanatory word would have been highly 
seasonable and useful, especially as tlie representation of the 
first gospel, which made the end of all things follow immedi- 
ately on the destruction of Jerusalem, must be tlie more an 
occasion of doubt and offence the nearer the latter event came, and 
in a still greater degree when it was past. And who was more 
capable of affording such enlightenment than the favourite 
disciple, particularly if, according to Mark xiii. 3., he was the 
only evangelist who had been present at the discourse of Jesus 
on this subject ? Hence, here again, a special reason for his 
silence is sought in the alleged destination of his gospel for 
non-judaical, idealizing Gnostics, whose point of view those de- 
scriptions would not have suited, and were therefore omitted 
But precisely in relation to such readers, it would have been a 
culpable compliance, a confirmation in their idealizing tendency, 
had John, out of deference to them, suppressed the real side of 
the return of Christ. The apostle must ratlier have withstood 
the propensity of these people to evaporate the external, histori- 
cal part of Christianity, by giving due prominence to it ; as, in 
his epistle, in opposition to their Docetism, he lays stress on 
the corporeality of Jesus : so, in opposition to their idealism, he 
must have been especially assiduous to exhibit in the return of 
Christ the external facts by which it would be signahzed. In- 
stead of this, he himself speaks nearly like a Gnostic, and con- 
stantly aims, in relation to the return of Christ, to resolve the 
external and the future into the internal and the present. 
Hence there is not so much exaggeration, as Olshausen sup- 


Olshausen, 1, s. 870, 
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poses, in the opinion of Fleck, that the representation of the 
doctrine of Jesus concerning his return fax the synoptical gospels, 
and that given in the fourth, exclude each other*®; for if the 
author of the fourth gospel be an apostle, the discourses on the 
second advent yhich the thr^e first evangelists attribute to 
Jesus, cannot have been so delivered by him, and vice versa. 
We, however, as we have said, cannot avail ourselves of this 
argument, having long renounced the pre-supposition that the 
fourth gospel had an apostolic origin. But, on our point of 
view, we can fully explain the relation wliich the representation 
of the fourth gospel bears to that of the synoptists. In Palestine, 
where the tradition recorded by the three first gospels was 
formed, the doctrine of a solemn advent of tlie Messiah which 
was there prevalent, and which Jesus embraced, was received in 
its whole breadth into the Christian belief : whereas in the 
Helleiiistic-theosophic circle in which the fourth gospel arose, 
this idea was divested of its material envelopment, and the 
return of Christ became the ambiguous medium between a real 
and an ideal, a present and a future event, which it appears in 
the fourth gospel. 


Fleck, de regno divino, p. 483. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP THE RELATKiN i)P JFSU3 TO HJS ENEMIES. 

In the three first gospels the principal enemies of Jesus are 
the Pharisees and scribes’, who saw in him tlie most ruinous 
opponent of their institutions; togotlier with the chief priests 
and elders, who, as the heads of the external temple-worship 
and the hierarchy founded upon it, could liave no friendly feel- 
ing towards one who on every opportunity represented as the 
main point, the internal sendee of God with the devotion of the 
mind. Elsewhere we find among the enemies of Jesus the 
Sadducees (Matt, xvi. 1 ; xxii. 2S ff. parall. comp. Matt. xvi. 
fi if. parall.), to whose materialism much in his opinions must 
have been repugnant ; and the Herodian party (Mark iii. 6 ; 
Matt. xxii. 16 parall.) who, having been unfavourable to the 
Baptist, were naturally so to his successor. The fourth gospel, 
though it sometimes mentions the chief priests and Pharisees, 
the most frequently designates the enemies of Jesus by the 
general expression : cl ’lov^aToi, the Jewa ; an expression which 
proceeds from a later, Christian point of view. 

The four evangelists unanimously relate, that the more de- 


Winer’s bibl. Realworterb. 
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fined machinations of the Fharisaic-hierarchical party against 
Jesus, took their rise from an offence committed by the latter 
against the prevalent rules concerning the observation of the 
sabbath. When Jesus had cured the mm with the writhered 
hand, it is said in Matthewr : the Phartseee went oat^ and held 
a council against him^ how they might destroy him (xii. 14. 
comp. Mark iii. 6; Luke vi. 11.); and in like manner John 
observes, on the occasion of the Sabbath cure at the pool of 
Bethesda : therefore did the Jews petsecute Jesus, and after 
mentioning a declaration of Jesus, proceeds thus: therefore the 
Jews sought the more to kill him (v. 16, 18.). 

But immediately after this commencing point, the synopticak 
account of the relation in question diverges from that of John, 
In the synoptists, the next offence is given by the neglect of 
washing before meals on the part of Jesus and his di^iples> 
with the sharp invectives which, when called to account on the 
subject, he launched forth against the spirit of petty observance, 
and the hypocrisy and spirit of persecution with which it was 
united in the Pharisees and lawyers ; after all which it is said, 
that the latter conceived a deep animosity against him, and 
tried to sift him and entrap him by dangerous questions, in 
order to obtain grounds of accusation against him (Luke xi. 
87 — 54. comp. Matt. xv. 1 ff. ; Mark vii. 1 ff.). On his last 
journey to Jerusalem, the Pharisees gave Jesus a warning 
against Herod (Luke xiii. 31.) whioh apparently had no other 
object than to induce him to leave the country. The next im*" 
portant cause of offence to the hierarchical party, wt^s the strik- 
ing homage paid to Jesus by the people on his entrance into 
Jerusalem, and the purification of the temple which he imme- 
diately undertook : but they were still withheld from any violent 
measures towards him by the strength of his interest wi^h the 
people (Matt. xxi. 15 f. ; Mark ix. 18 ; Luke xix. 89, 47 £)* 
which was the sole reason why they did not possess them- 
selves of his person, after the severe manner in which he 
had characterized them, in the parable of the husbandmen of 
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the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 45 f. paralL). After these events, it 
scarcely needed the anti-pharisaic disoonrse Matt, xxiii. to make 
the chief priests^ the scrihes and elders, i. e. the Sanhedrim, 
assemble in the palace of the high priest, shortly before the 
passover, for a consultation, that they might take Jems by 
subtlety and kill him (Matt. xxvi. 3 S, paralL). 

In the fourth gospel, also, the great number of the adherents 
of Jesus among the people is sometimes, it is true, described as 
the reason why his enemies desired to seize him (vii. 3®, 44, 
comp, iv, 1 ff.), and his solemn entrance into Jerusalem embit- 
ters them here also (xii. 19.) ; sometimes their murderous de- 
signs are mentioned without any motive being stated (vii. 1, 
19, 88., viii. 40.) ; but the main cause of offence in this gospel, 
lies in the declarations of Jesus concerning his exalted dignity. 
Even on the occasion of the cure of the lame man on the Sab- 
bath, what chiefly irritated the Jews was that Jesus justified it 
by appealing to tiie uninterrupted agency of God as his Father, 
which in their opinion was a blasphemous making of himself 
equal with God^ i<tov iaurbv ttoibiv rS 6s$ (v. 16.) ; when he 
spoke of his divine mission, they sought to lay hold on him 
(vii. 30. comp. viii. 20.) ; on his asserting that he was before 
Abraham, they took up stones to cast at him (viii. 59.) ; they 
did the same when he declared that he and the Father were one 
(x. 81.), and when he asserted that the Father was in him and 
he in the Father, they again attempted to seize him (x. 89.). 
But that which, according to the fourth gospel, turns the scale, 
and causes the hostile party to take a formal resolution against 
J esus, is the resuscitation of Lazarus. When this act was re- 
ported to the Pharisees, they and the chief priests convened a 
council of the Sanhedrim, in which the subject of deliberation, 
was, that if Jesus continued to perform so many signs, <ryifAs7a, 
all would at length adhere to him, and then the Boman power 
would be exerted to the destruction of the Jewish nation; 
whereupon the high priest Oaiaphas pronounced the momentous 
decision, that it was better for one man to die for the people 
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than for the whole nation to perish. His death waa^now de- 
termined upon, and it was enjoined on every one to point out 
his abode, that he might be arrested (xi. 46 ff.). 

With regard to this dififerenoe modem criticism observes, that 
we should not at all comprehend the tragical turn of the fate of 
Jesus from the synoptical accounts, and that John alone opens 
to us a glance into the manner in which, step by step, the 
breach between the hierarchical party and Jesus was widened ; 
in short, that in this point also the representation of the fourth 
gospel shows itself a pragmatical one, which that of the other 
gospels is not But what it is in which the gospel of John 
exhibits superiority in gradation and progress, it is diiBBoult to 
see, since the very first definite statement concerning the in* 
oipient enmity (v. 18.) contains the extreme of the offence 
(I'orov iauro/ waifiv ra making himelf equal wUh Qod) 
and the extreme of the enmity {Hnrovv altroy aTrofcrsiiattf 
they sought to kill him) ; so that all which is namted fur- 
ther concerning the hostility of the Jews is mere repetition, and 
the only fact which presents itself as a step towards de- 
cided measures is the resolution of the Banhedrim^ eltep. xi. 
This species of gradation, however, is not wanting in the synop- 
tical account also : here we have the transition from the in- 
definite laying wait for Jesus, and the communing what might 
he done to him, (Luke xi. 54 ; vi. 11.), or as it is more pre- 
cisely given in Matthew (xii. 14.), and in Mark (iii. 6.), the 
taking counsel how they might destroy him, to the definite 
resolve as to the manner (3ox§;) and the time (mv « Tjf hpT. 
Matt. xxvi. 4 f. parall.).^ — But it is especially made a reproach 
to the three first evangelists, that in passing over the resurrec- 
tion of Lazams, they have omitted that incident which gave 
the final impulse to the fate of Jesus *. If we, on the contrary, 
in virtue of the above result of our criticism of this miraculous 
narrative, must rather praise the synoprists, that they do not 

* Sehneckenburger, Uber den Unpr. a. 9. f. Liicke, 1, s. ISS, 159, 2, s. 402. 

* Comp, besides the critics abore cited, Hug, Sinleit. in dss N. T. 2, s. 215. 
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represent as the turning point in the fate of J esus, an incident 
which never really happened : so the fourth evangelist, by the 
manner in which he relates the murderous resolve to which it 
was the immediate inducement, by no means manifests himself 
as one whose authority can be held by us a suflScient warrant for 
the truth of his narrative. The circumstance that he as- 
cribes to the high priest the gift of prophecy (without doubt in 
accordance with a superstitious idea of bis age*), and regards his 
speech as a prediction of the death of J esus, would certainly 
not by itself prove that he could not have been on apostle and 
eye-witness But it has with justice been held a difficulty, 
that our evangelist designates Caiaphas as the high priest of 
that year ^ zkuvov (xi. 49.), and thus ap- 

pears to suppose that this dignity, like many Roman magis- 
tracies, was an annual one ; whereas it was originally held for 
life, and even in that period of Roman ascendancy, was not a 
regular annual office, but was transferred as often as it pleased 
the arbitrariness of the Romans. To conclude on the authority 
of the fourth gospel, in opposition to the general custom, and 
notwiAstanding the silence of Josephus, that Annas and Cai- 
aphas, by a private agrecfhent, held the office for a year by 
turns®, is an expedient to which those may resort whom it 
pleases ; to take moturov indefinitely for \ is, from the 

twofold repetition of the same expression v. 51 and xviii. 18, 
inadmissible ; that at that period the high priesthood was fre- 
quently transferred from one to another, and some high priests 
were not allowed to remain in their office longer than a year 
did not justify our author in designating Caiaphas as the high 
priest of a particular year, when in fact he filled that post for a 
series of years, and certainly throughout the duration of the 
public agency of Jesus ; lastly, that John intended to say that 

* For the most correct views on this point see L'ucke, 2, 9 . 407 ff. 

* As the author of the Probabilia thinks, s. 94. 

* Hug, at sup. s. 221. 

* Kuindl, in loc. 

S 1 « K7Q f 
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Caiaphas was high priest in the year in which Jesus died, with- 
out thereby excluding earlier and later years, in which he also 
held the office is an equally untenable position. For if the 
time in which an incident occurs is described as a certain year, 
this mode of expression must imply, that either the incident 
the date of which is to be determined, or the fact by which 
that date is to be determined, is connected with the term 
of a year. Thus either the author of ""the fourth gospel must 
have been of the opinion, that from the death of Jesus, to 
which tliis decision of Caiaphas was the initiative step, a pleni- 
tude of spiritual gifts, including the gift of prophecy to the high 
priest of that period, was dispensed throughout that particular 
year*®, and no longer; or, if this be a far-fetched explanation, 
he must have imagined that Caiaphas was high priest for the 
term of tha<^year only. Liicke concludes that as, according to 
Josephus, the high priest of that period held his office for ten 
years successively, therefore John cannot have meant, by the 
expression rou evtavrou iKslvou, that the office of high 

priest was an annual one ; whereas the author of the Prpbabilia, 
on the ground that the evidence of this meaning in tl^ words 
of the gospel, is far more certain than that John is its author, 
reverses this proposition, and concludes, that as the fourth 
gospel here presents an idea concerning the duration of the 
office of high priest which could not be entertained in Palestine, 
therefore its author cannot have been a native of Palestine 
Of the further statements also, as to the points in which 
Jesus gave offence to the hierarchy of his nation, those which 
the synoptists have alone, or in common with John, are cre- 
dible ; those which are peculiar to the latter, not so. Among 
those which are common to both sides, the solemn entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem, and the strong attachment of the people 
to him, were equally natural causes of offence with his dis- 
courses and actions in opposition to the uabbatical institutions, 

* LUcke, in loc, 

Ligktfoot, in loc. 

Probabil, ttt aup. 
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in whatever the latter may have consisted ; on the contrary, the 
mfomer in which, according to the fourth gospel, the Jews take 
offence at the declarations of Jesus concerning himself as the 
Son of God, is, according to our earlier analysis^*, as incon- 
ceivable, as it is consistent with the common order of things 
that the polemical tone towards the Pharisees which the first 
evangelists all lend to Jesus, should irritate the party attacked. 
Thus no new or more profound insight into the causes and 
motives of the reaction against Jesus, is to be obtained from 
the fourth gospel: hut the information which the synoptists 
have preserved to us fully suffices to make that fact intelligible. 

§ 118. 

AND HIS BSTRATSR. 

Although it had been resolved in the council of the chiel 
priests and elders, that the feast time should be allowed to 
pass over before any measures were taken against Jesus, because 
any act of violence against him in these days might easily 
excite an insurrection, on the part of his numerous adherents 
among the visitants to the feast (Matt. xxvi. 5 ; Mark xiv. 2.) : 
yet this consideration was superseded by the facility with which 
one of his disciples offered to deliver him into their hands. 
Judas» sumamed ^hrxapnSrtig, doubtless on account of his origin 
from the Jewish city of Kerioth’ (Josh. xv. 25.), went, according 
to the synoptists, a few days before the passoyer, to the heads 
of the priesthood, and volunteered to deliver Jesus quietly 
into their hands, for which service they promised him money, 
according to Matthew, thirty pieces of silver (ajytJfia, Matt. 
xxvL 14 ff. parall.). Of such an antecedent transaction be- 

Vol. II. § 62. 

^ Olibaiisea gives more precise information coneeming the descent of the 
traitor, "when he says (bibl. Oomtn. 2, •. 458 Anm.) : ** Perhaps the passage, (Jen. 
xlix. 17, Dan ghali be a terpefUf an adder in the paihf that hitetk the horedt heels, 
40 hit ridLtr theXlfaU heutkward, is a prbphetic intiinatioa of the treachery of 
Jadas, whence we m^t eonchide that he wal'^Ule tribe of Ban.*' 
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tween Judas and the enemies of Jesus, the fourth gospel not 
only says nothing, but appears moreover to represent the matter 
as if Judas had not formed the determination of betraying 
Jesus to the priesthood, until the last supper, and had then 
promptly put it into execution. The same entering (s^a£^^&ETv) 
of Satan into Judas, which Luke (xxii. 3.) places before his 
first interview with the chief priests, and before any preparation 
had been made for Jesus and his disciples to eat the passover 
together, is represented by the author of the fourth gospel as 
occurring at this meal, before Judas left the company (xiii. 27,): 
a proof, as it appears, that in the opinion of this evangelist 
Judas now first made his traitorous visit. He ,does indeed ob- 
serve, before the meal (xiii. 2.), that the devil had put it into 
the heart of Judas to betray Jesus, and this rou ha0o\ov 
0e^^f}Moro$ fiV riu aa^^lav is commonly regarded as the parallel 
of Luke's cxVwXfie a-aravd^ {Satan entered into him), being 
understood to imply the formation of the treacherous resolve, 
in consequence of which Judas went to the chief priests : but 
if he had previously been in treaty with them, the betrayal was 
already completed, and it is then not easy to perceive what 
can be meant by the words iicixBsv fiV airov 6 aaravd; on the 
occasion of the last meal, since the summoning of those who 
were to seize Jesus was no new diabolical resolution, but only 
the execution of that which had already been embraced. The 
expression in John v. 27 only obtains an entirely consistent 
sense in distinction from v. 2, when the zU rnv tta^ilav 

in the latter, is understood of the rising of the thought, the 
in the former, of the ripening of this thought into 
resolution, the supposition that Judas had pledged himself to 
,the chief priests before the meal being thus excluded In this 
manner, however, the statement of the synoptists that Judas, some 
time before the perpetration of his treacherous act, made a bargain 
with the enemies of Jesus, stands in contradiction with that of 

• That, according to the account in John, Judas first went to the chief priestc from 
the meal, ia acknowledged by Lightfoot also (horse, p. 46£.), but be on this account 
mgitfds the meal described by John as earHet than the synoptical one. 
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John^ that he only put himself in league with them immediately 
before the deed; and here Lticke decides in favour of John, 
maintfidning it to he after his departure from the last supper 
(xiii. 80.), that Judas made that application to the chief priests 
which the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 14 f. parall.) place before the 
meal But this decision of Lucke*s is founded solely on defer- 
ence to the presupposed authority of John ; for even if, as he 
remarks, Judas could very well obtain an interview with the 
priests when night had commenced : still, regarding the matter 
apart from any presuppositions, the probability is beyond com- 
parison stronger on the side of the synoptists, who allow some 
time for the affair, than on that of John, according to whom it 
is altogether sudden, and Judas, truly as if be were possessed, 
rushes out when it is already night to treat with the priests, 
and immediately hurry to the deed. 

Concerning the motives which induced Judas to league 
himself with the enemies of Jesus, we leom from the three 
first gospels no more than that he received money from tlie 
chief priests. This would indicate that he was actuated by 
covetousness, especially according to the narrative in Matthew, 
where Judas, before he promises to betray Jesus, puts the 
question, What will ye give me ? Clearer light is thrown on 
this subject by the statement of the fourth gospel (xii. 4 ff.), 
that on the occasion of the meal in Bethany, Judas was in- 
dignant at the anointing, as an unnecessary expenditure, — that 
he carried the purse, and acted the thief in that office ; whence 
it might be supposed that the avarice of Judas, no longer 
satisfied by his peculations on the ftinds of the society, hoped 
to reap a more considerable harvest by betraying J esus to the 
rich and powerful sacerdotal party. We must hold ourselves 
under obligation to the author of the fourth gospel, that by 
the preservation of these particulars, which are wanting in the 
Other ievimgelists, he has made the act of Judas somewhat more 
comprehensible, — so soon as his statements are shown to have 


Gonna, i. Job. 2, s. 4S4r 
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an historical foundation. We have shown above, however, how 
improbable it is that, had that censure really proceeded from 
Judas, the legend should have lost this traitor how probable, 
on the other hand, a legendary origin of it, it is easy to discern. 
The meal at Bethany stood in the evangelical tradition near to 
the end of the life of Jesus, an end brought about by the 
treachery of Judas; — how easily might the thought arise in 
some one, that the narrow-minded censure of a noble pro- 
digality could only come from the covetous Judas ? That the 
censure at the same time turned upon the propriety of selling 
the ointment for the benefit of the poor, could in the mouth of 
Judas be only a pretext, behind which he concealed his selfish- 
ness : but advantage to himself from the sale of the ointment 
could not be expected by him, unless he allowed himself to 
purloin some of the money saved ; and this again he could not 
do, unless he were the purse-bearer. If it thus appear possible 
for the statement that Judas was a thief and had the hag, 
to have had an unhistorical origin : we have next to inquire 
whether there are any reasons for supposing that such was 
actually the case. 

Here we must take into consideration another point on which 
the synoptists and John differ, namely, the foreknowledge of 
Jesus that Judas would betray him. In the synoptical gospels, 
Jesus first manifests this knowledge at the last supper, conse- 
quently at a time in which the deed of Judas had virtually been 
perpetrated ; and apparently but a short time before, Jesus had 
so little presentiment that one of the twelve would be lost to 
him, that he promised tliem all, without exception, the honour 
of sitting on twelve thrones of judgment in the paUngenesia 
(Matt. xix. 28.). According to John, on the contrary, Jesus 
declares shortly before the time of the last passover but one, 
consequently a year before the result, that one of the twelve is 
a devil, ^la&ohog, meaning, according to^tlie observation of the 
evangelist, Judas, as his future betrayer (vi. 70.) ; for, as it had 


♦ Voi. II. i sa. 
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been obsemd shortly before (v. 64), Jesus knew from the 
beginning^ — who should betray him. According to this, Jesus 
knew from the commencement of his acquaintance with Judas, 
that this disciple would prove a traitor \ and not merely did he 
foresee this external issue, but also, since he knew what was in 
man (John ii. 25.), he must have penetrated the motives ol 
Judas, namely, covetousness and love of money. And if so, 
would he have made him purse-bearer, i. e. placed him in a 
position in which his propensity to seek gain by any means, 
even though dishonest, must have bad the most abundant 
nourishment ? Would he have made him a thief by giving him 
opportunity, and thus, as if designedly, have brought up in him 
a betrayer for himself ? Considered simply in an economical 
point of view, who entrusts a purse to one of whom he knows 
that he robs it ? Then, in relation to the idea of Jesus as a 
moral teacher, who places the weak in a situation which so 
constantly appeals to his weak point, as to render it certain 
that he will sooner or later give way to the temptation ? No truly f 
Jesus assuredly did not so play with the souls immediately 
entrusted to him, did not exhibit to them so completely the 
opposite of what he taught them to pray for, lead us not 
into temptation (Matt. vi. 13.), as to have made Judas, of 
whom he foreknew that he would become his betrayer out of 
covetousness, the purse-bearer of his society ; or, if he gave 
him this oflBce, he cannot have had such a foreknowledge. 

[n order to arrive at a decision in this alternative, we must 
consider that foreknowledge separately, and inquire whether, 
apart from the treasurership of Judas, it be probable or not ? 
We shall not enter on the question of the psychological possi- 
bility, because there is always freedom of appeal to the divine 
nature of Jesus ; hut with regard to the moral possibility it is to 
be asked, whether presupposing that foreknowledge, it be justi- 
fiable in Jesus to have chosen Judas among the twelve, and to 
have retained him within this circle ? As it was only by this 
vocation that his treachery as such could be rendered possible ; 
so Jesus appears, if be foresaw this treachery, to have design* 
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edly drawn him into the sin. It is urged that intercourse with 
Jesus afforded Judas the possibility of escaping that abyss*: 
but Jesus is supposed to have foreseen that this possibility 
would not be realized. It is further said that even in other 
circles the evil implanted in Judas would not the less have 
developed itself in a different form : a proposition which has a 
strong tinge of fatalism. Again, when it is said to be of no 
avail to a man that the evil, the germ of which lies within him, 
should not be developed, this appears to lead to consequences 
which are repudiated by the apostle Paul, Bom. iii. 8 ; vi. 1 £ 
And regarding the subject in relation to feeling merely, — ^how 
could Jesus endure to have a man, of whom he knew that he 
would be his betrayer, and that all instruction would be fruit- 
less to him, as his constant attendant throughout the whole 
period of his public life ? Must not the presence of such a person 
have every hour interfered with his confidential intercourse with 
the rest of the twelve ? Assuredly they must have been weighty 
motives, for the sake of which Jesus imposed on himself anything 
so repugnant and difficult. Such motives or objects must either 
have had relation to Judas, and thus have consisted in the 
design to make him better — which however was precluded by 
the decided foreknowledge of his crime ; or they must have had 
relation to Jesus himself and his work, i. e. Jesus had the con- 
viction that if the work of redemption by means of his death 
were to be effected, there must be one to betray him *. But for 
the purpose of redemption, according to the Christian theory, 
the death of Jesus was the only indispensable means : whether 
this should be brought about by a betrayal, or in any other 
way, was of no moment, and that the enemies of Jesus must, 
earlier or later, have succeeded in getting him into their power 
without the aid of Judas, is undeniable. That the betrayer 
was indispensable in order to bring about the death of Jesus 
exactly at the passover, which was a type of himself^ — with such 

^ See theie and the following reasons in Olshansen, % s. 458 ff. 

* Olshausen, ut sup. 

' Such an argument may be gathered from what Olshansen says, 2, s. 387, .388* 
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trivialities it will scarcely be attempted to put us ofif in these 
days- 

If then we are unable to discover any adequate motive which 
could induce Jesus, advertently to receive and retain in his 
society his betrayer in the person of Judas : it appears decided 
that he cannot beforehand have known him to be such. 
Schleiermacher, in order that he may not infringe on the au- 
thority of John by denying this foreknowledge, prefers doubting 
that Jesus chose the twelve purely by his own act, and sup- 
poses that this circle was rather formed by the voluntary ad- 
herence of the disciples ; since it would be more easy to justify 
the conduct of Jesus, if he merely refi'ained from rejecting 
Judas when he spontaneously offered himself, than if he drew 
him to himself by free choice *. But hereby the authority of 
John is still endangered, for it is he who makes Jesus say to 
the twelve : Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you 
(xv- 16. comp. vi. 76.); moreover, even dismissing the idea of a 
decided act of election, still for any one to remain constantly with 
Jesus there needed his permission and sanction, and even these 
he could not, acting humanly, give to a man of whom he knew 
that, by means of tliis relation to himself, he would be enabled 
to mature the blackest crime. It is said, however, that Jesus 
put himself entirely into the divine point of view, and admitted 
Judas into his society for the soke of the possibility of reforma- 
tion which he yet foreknew would never be realized ; but this 
would be a divine inhumanity, — not the conduct of the God- 
man. If, according to this, it is extremely difficult to main- 
tain as historical the statement of the fourth gospel, that Jesus 
from the beginning knew Judas to he his betrayer: so it is 
equally easy to discern what even without historical foundation 
might lead to such a representation. 

It would bo natural to suppose, that the fact of Jesus being 
betrayed by one of his own disciples, would be iDjurious to him 
in the eyes of his enemies, even if we did not know that Celsus, 


f Ueberden Lukfis, 
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in the character of a Jew, reproached Jesus that he was be- 
trayed by one of those whom he called his disciples^ on 
«v mofjLal^B fjLahTuv TTfoyJofiyj, as a proof that he was less able to 
attach his followers to himself than every robber- chief *. Now 
as the injurious consequences to be drawn from the ignominious 
death of Jesus, appeared to be most completely obviated by 
the assertion that he had long foreknown his death : so, the 
arguments against Jesus derived from the treachery of Judas, 
might seem to be most effectually repelled by the statement, 
that he had penetrated into the character of the traitor from 
the first, and could have escaped what his treason pre- 
pared for him; since this would involve the inference that 
he had exposed himself to the effects of his faithlessness by his 
own free will, and out of higher considerations This method 
included a second advantage, which attaches to the enunciatoi 
of every prediction alleged to be fulfilled, and which the fourth 
evangelist naively makes his Jesus express, when, after the 
exposure of the betrayer, he puts into his mouth the words 
Now I tell you before it come, that when it is come to pass 
ye may believe that I am he (xiii. 19.) — ^in fact, the besi 
motto for every vaticinium post even turn. These two objecfe 
were the more completely attained, the earlier the period in th< 
life of Jesus to which this foreknowledge was referred ; whence 
it is to be explained why the author of the fourth gospel, no 
satisfied with the ordinary representation, that Jesus predictet 
his betrayal by Judas at the last supper, placed his knowledge 
on tliis subject in the commencement of the connexion between 
him and Judas 

• Orig. c. Cels. ii. 11 f. 

'® Comp. Probabil. p, 139. 

“ Still farther back we find, not the knowledge of Jesus concerning his betrayer, 
but an important meeting between them, in the apocryphal Mvangdium w^antice 
araJbicum, c. xxxv. ap. Fabricius 1, p. 197 f., ap. Thilo, 1, p. 108 f. Here a demo- 
niacal boy, who in his attacks bit violently at everything around him, is brought to 
the child Jesus, attempts to bite him, and because he cannot reach him with his 
teeth, gives him a blow on the right side, whereupon the child Jesus weeps, while 
Satan comes out of the boy in the form of a furious dog. Hie mdem pu&r, qui Jeswai 
pereussit d ex quo Satattas sub forma canis exivit,fuil Judas I^anoUSt qui ilium 
Jidbofis proSdii, 
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This early knowledge on the part of Jesus concerning the 
treachery of Judas being dismissed as unhistorical, there would 
be room for the statement that Judas carried the purse of the 
society ; since this particular only appeared incompatible with 
the above foreknowledge, while, if Jesus was in general mis- 
taken in Judas, he might, under this error, have entrusted the 
funds to him. But by the proof that the representation of 
John, in relation to the knowledge of Jesus concerning his be- 
trayer, is a fictitious one, its credibility in this matter is so 
shaken, that no confidence can be placed in the other state- 
ment. If the author of the fourth gospel has embellished the 
relation between Jesus and Judas on the side connected with 
Jesus, he can scarcely have left the side of Judas unadorned; 
if he has introduced the fact, that Jesus tms betrayed, by 
making Jesus foresee this part of his destiny, his other state- 
ment, that Judas had beforehand exhibited his avarice by a 
dishonest use of the common purse, may easily be only an in- 
troduction to the fact, that Jesus was betrayed hy Judas, 

But even though we renounce the information given by John 
concerning the character and motives of Judas : we still retain, 
in the fore-mentioned statement of the synoptists, the most 
decided intimation that the chief motive of his deed was 
covetousness. 


§ 119. 

DIFTBItfiNT OPINIONS CONOEBNINa THE OHARACTBR OT JUDAS, AND THE 
MOTIVES OF HIS TREACHERY. 

From the earliest to the latest times there have been persons, 
who have held opinions at issue with this view of the New 
Testament writers concerning the motives of Judas, and with 
their entirely reprobatory judgment upon them (comp. Acts 
i. 16. ff.) ; and this divergency has arisen partly out of an 
exaggerated supranaturalism, and partly out of a rationalistic 
bias. 

An over-strained supranaturalism, proceeding from the point 
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of view presented in the New Testament itself, namely, that 
the death of Jesus, decreed in the divine plan of the world 
for the salvation of mankind, might even regard Judas, by 
whose treachery the death of Jesus was brought about, as a 
blameless instrument in the hand of Providence, a co-operator 
in the redemption of mankind. He might be placed in this 
light by the supposition that he had knowledge of that divine 
decree, and that its fulfilment was the object at which he aimed 
in betraying Jesus. We actually find this mode of viewing the 
subject on the part of the gnostic sect of the Cainites, who, 
according to the ancient writers on heresies, held that Judas 
had liberated himself from the narrow Jewish opinions of the 
other disciples and attained to the gnosis, and accordingly 
betrayed Jesus because he knew that by his death the kingdom 
of the inferior spirits who ruled the world would he overthrown 
Others in the early church admitted that Judas betrayed Jesus 
out of covetousness ; maintaining, however, that he did not anti- 
cipate the death of Jesus as a consequence of his betrayal, but 
supposed tliat he would, as he had often previously done, escape 
from liis enemies by an exertion of his supernatural power * : 
an opinion which forms the transition to the modern methods of 
justifying the traitor. 

As the above mentioned supranaturalistic exaltation of Judas 
by the Cainites immediately proceeded from their antagonistic 
position with respect to Judaism, in virtue of which they had 
made it a principle to honour all who were hlGoned by the Jewish 


* Iren. adv. haer. I. 85 : Jvdam proditorem — solum prae ceteris cognoscentem 

veritaUm petfedese pi^oditio'iiis mysiertum., per quern, et terrena et coelesiia omnia dU- 
soltUa dicuvd. Epiphan. xxxviii. 3 : Smiu Cainites sag, that Judas betrayed Jesus 
because he r^arded him as a wicked nvarif who meant to destroy the good 

law : Ax Am 3) rZv avrZv, AXXA ayufn abris arm narit t»I» 

ysZrtv, tyfmrmv ei • Xpirrif 

abrZp k bupauif no) r«vr«, ywtbe i tirwtvn nai irapra 

luiptieiPi Ztrt na^t^svpmt hymin l^yp wutiraf bpJp u$ rsirepap, uml bytat 

Xeranuv ««/ mbry top iu'atpep, sn h' abr«S xarirMti/kr^e b rsS rratf^su 

fxtrnfim xed b 3iA rns retavrtis brsfirtvs r£p ipm ketexdXu^tt, 

* Theophylact. in Matth. xxyii. 4. 
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authors of the Old Testament, and the judaizing authors of the 
New, and vice versa : so Rationalism, especially in its first in- 
dignation at the long subjection of the reason to the fetters of 
authority, felt a certain delight both in divesting of their nimbus 
those biblical personages who according to its views had been 
too zealously deified by orthodoxy, and also in defending and 
elevating those who were condemned or depreciated by the 
latter. Hence, in the Old Testament, the exaltation of Esau 
over Jacob, of Sanl over Samuel; in the New, of Martha over 
Mary, the euloginms on the doubting Thomas, and now the 
apology even for the traitor Judas. According to some, he 
became a criminal out of injured honour : the manner in which 
Jesus reproved him at the meal at Bethany, and, in general, the 
inferior degree of regard which he experienced in comparison 
with other disciples, converted his love for liis teacher into 
hatred and revenge®. Others have preferred the conjecture 
preserved by Theophylaet, that Judas may have hoped to see 
Jesus this time also escape from his enemies. Some have taken 
up this idea in the supranaturalistic sense, supposing it to be 
the expectation of Judas that Jesus would set himself at liberty 
by an exertion of his miraculous power * ; others consistently 
with their point of view have supposed that Judas may pro- 
bably have expected that if Jesus were taken prisoner the 
people would raise an insurrection in his favour and set him at 
liberty These opinions represent Judas as one who, in com- 
mon with the other disciples, conceived the messianic kingdom 
as an earthly and political one, and hence was discontented that 
Jesus so long abstained from availing himself of the popular 
favour, in order to assume the character of the messianic ruler. 
Instigated either by attempts at bribery on the part of the 

» Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, a. 249. Klcpstock gives a similar representation in bis 
Mesdlas. 

^ K. Ck L. Sebmidt, exeg. Beitrage, 1, Tbl. 2tepVer8ncb, s. 18 ff. ; comp. 
'8ehmidi*s Bibliothelc, 3, 1, s. 163 ff. 

* Paulas, exeg. Handb. b. s. 451 £ h. J. 1, b. s. 143 £ ; Hase, b. J. § 
132. Comp. Theile, zur Biograpbie Jesii, § 83. 
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oaiiiit;uriiii> or by tliG rumour of tboir plEH to scizo Jgsus in 
secret after the feast, Judas sought to forestall this project, 
which must have been fatal to Jesus, and to bring about his 
arrest before the expiration of the feast time, in which he 
might certainly hope to see Jesus liberated by an insurrec- 
tion, by which means he would be compelled at last to throw 
liimself into the arms of the people, and thus take the decisive 
step towards the establishment of his dominion. When he 
heard Jesus speak of the necessity of his being captured, and 
of his rising again in three days, he understood these expres- 
sions as an intimation of the concurrence of Jesus in his plan; 
under this mistake, he partly failed to hear, and partly minister- 
preted, liis additional admonitory discourse ; and especially un- 
derstood the words : What thou doest, do quickly ^ as an actual 
encouragement to the execution of his design. He took the 
thirty pieces of silver from the priests either to conceal his real 
intsjj^ons under the appearance of covetousness^ and thus to 
lull every suspicion on their part ; or, because, while he ex- 
pected an exaltation to one of the first places in the kingdom 
of his master, he was not unwilling to combine with it even 
that small advantage. But Judas had miscalculated in two 
points ; first, in not considering that after the feasting of the 
paschal night, the people would not be early on the alert for an 
insurrection ; secondly, in overlooking the probability, that the 
Sanhedrim would hasten to deliver Jesus into the hands of the 
Eomans, from whom a popular insurrection would hardly suffice 
to deliver him. Thus Judas is supposed to be either an honest 
man misunderstood or a deluded one, who however was of no 
common character, but exhibited even in his despair the wreck 
of apostolic greatness '' ; or, he is supposed, by evil means, in- 
deed, to have sought the attainment of an object, which was 
nevertheless good ®. Neonder imagines the two opposite opi- 
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nions concerning Jesus, the supernatural and the natural, to 
have presented themselves to the mind of J udas in the form of 
a dilemma, so that he reasoned thus : if J esus is the Messiah, 
a delivery into the hands of his enemies will, owing to his super- 
natural power, in no way injure him, but will, on the contrary, 
serve to accelerate his glorification ; if, on the other hand, he 
is not the Messiali, he deserves destruction. According to 
this, the betrayal was merely a test, by which the doubting dis- 
ciple meant to try the messiahship of his master **. 

Among these views, that which derives the treachery of 
Judas from wounded ambition, is the only one which can 
adduce a positive indication in its favour : namely, the repulse 
wliioh the traitor drew on himself from Jesus at the meal in 
Bethany. But against such an appeal to this reproof we have 
already, on another occasion, applied the remark of the most 
recent criticism, that its mildness, especially as compared with 
the far more severe rebuke administered to Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, 
must forbid our attributing to it such an effect as the rancour 
which it is supposed to have engendered in Judas*®; while 
that in other instances he was less considered than his fellow- 
disciples, we have nowhere any trace. 

All the other conjectures as to what was properly the motive 
of the deed of Judas, can only be supported by negative 
grounds, i. e. grounds which make it improbable in general 
that his •project had a had aim, and in particular, that his 
motive was covetousness ; a positive proof, that he intended to 
further the work of Jesus, and especially that he was actuated 
by violent political views of the Messiah’s kingdom, is not to 
be discovered. — That Judas had in general no evil designs 
against Jesus is argued chiefly from the fact, that after the 
delivery of Jesus to the Eomans, and the inevitableness of his 
death had come to his knowledge, be fell into despair ; this 
being regarded as a proof that he had expected an opposite 


• Neander, L. J. Chr., s. 678 f. 
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result. But not only does the unfortunate result of crime, as 
Paulus thinks, but also its fortunate result, that is, its success, 
“ exhibit that which had before been veiled under a thousand 
extenuating pretexts, in all the blackness of its real form/’ 
Crime once become real, once passed into act, throws off the 
mask which it might wear while it remained merely ideal, and 
existed in thought alone ; hence, as little as the repentance of 
many a murderer, when he sees his victim lie before him, proves 
that he did not really intend to commit the murder ; so little 
can the anguish of Judas, when he saw Jesus beyond rescue, 
prove that he had not beforehand contemplated the death of 
Jesus as the issue of his deed. 

But, it is further said, covetousness cannot have been the 
motive of Judas ; for if gain had been his object, he could not 
be blind to the fact that the continued charge of the purse in 
the society of Jesus, would yield him more than the miserable 
tliirty pieces of silver (from 20 to 25 thalers^, of our money), 
a sum which among the Jews formed the compensation for a 
wounded slave, being four months* wages. But these tliirty 
pieces of silver are in vain sought for in any other narrator than 
Mattliew. John is entirely silent as to any reward offered to 
Judas by the priests; Mark and Luke speak indefinitely of 
money, a^yvpm, which they had promised him ; and Peter in 
the Acts (i. 18.) merely mentions a reward, Awcrdo?, which Judas 
obtained. Matthew, however, who alone has that definite sum, 
leaves us at the same time in no doubt as to the historical value 
of his statement. After relating the end of Judas, (xxvii. 9 f.,) 
he cites a passage from Zechariah (xi. 12 f. ; he ascribes it by 
mistake to Jeremiah), wherein likewise thirty pieces of silver 
appear as a price at which some one is valued. It is true that 
in die prophetic passage the thirty pieces of silver are not given 
as pur chase money, bu t as hire ; he to whom they are paid is 
the prophet, the representative of Jehovah, and the smallness of 
the sum is an emblem of the slight value which the Jews set 


[* The German Thaler (Rixthaler) is equiyalent to about three shillinj^. Tr.] 
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upon the divine benefits, so plentifully bestowed on them**. 
But how easily might this passage, where there was mention of 
a shamefully low price (ironically a goodly price 
at which the Israelites had rated the speaker in the prophecy, 
remind a Christian reader of his Messiah, who, in any case, had 
been sold for a paltry price compared with his value, and hence 
he led to determine by this passage, the price which was paid to 
Judas for betraying Jesus * ^ Thus the thirty pieces of silver, 
r^iaKovra present no support to those who would prove 

that it could not be the reward which made Judas a traitor; 
for they leave us as ignorant as ever how great or how small 
was the reward which Judas received. Neither can we, with 
Neander, conclude that the sum was trifling from Matt, xxvii. 
6 ff. ; Acts i. 18, where it is said that a field, ay^og, or pcwf/oi', 
was purchased with the reward assigned to the treachery of 
Judas ; since, even apart from the historical value of that state- 
ment, hereafter to be examined, the two expressions adduced 
may denote a larger or a smaller piece of land, and the addi- 
tional observations of Matthew, that it was destined to bury 
strangers in, dg rafjjv roig ^ivoig, will not allow us to think of 
a very small extent. How the same theologian can discover 
in the statement of the two intermediate evangelists, that the 
Jewish rulers had promised Judas money, a^yu^iov, an intima- 
tion that the sum was small, it is impossible to conceive. — 
Far more weighty is the observation above made with a differ- 
ent aim, that Jesus would scarcely have appointed and retained 
as purse-bearer one whom he knew to be covetous even to dis- 
honesty; whence Neander directly infers that the fourth evan- 
gelist, when he derived the remark of Judas at the meal in 
Bethany from his covetousness, put a false construction upon 
it, in consequence of the idea which ultimately prevailed respect- 
ing Judas, and especially added the accusation, that Judas 


RosenmuUer, Schol. in V- T. 7, 4, 8. 818 ft 
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robbed the common ftind, out of his own imagination But in 
opposition to this it is to be asked, whether in Neander s point 
of view it be admissible to impute to the apostle John, who 
is here understood to be the author of the fourth gospel, so 
groundless a calumny — for such it would be according to 
Neander s supposition; and, in our point of view, it would at 
least be more natural to conclude, that Jesus indeed knew Judas 
to be fond of money, but did not until the last believe him to 
be dishonest, and hence did not consider him unfit for the post 
in question. Neander observes in conclusion : if Judas could 
be induced by money to betray Jesus, he must have long lost 
all true faith in him. This indeed follows of necessity, and 
must be supposed in every view of the subject ; but this extinc- 
tion of faith could of itself only lead him to go hack, aTTExOsiv 
Eis rot oTrlffu (John vi. 66.) ; in order to prompt him to meditate 
treachery there must be a further, special incitement, which, 
intrinsically, might just as well be covetousness, as the views 
which are attributed to him by Neander and others. 

That covetousness, considered as such an immediate motive, 
suffices to explain the deed of Judas, I will not maintain ; I 
only contend that any other motives are neither stated nor any- 
where intimated in the gospels, and that consequently every 
hypothesis as to their existence is built on the air 


§ 120 . 

PRSPABATION TOR THE PASSOVER. , 

On the first day of unleavened bread, in the evening of which 
the paschal lamb was to be slain, consequently, the day before 
the feast properly speaking, which however commenced on that 
evening, i. e. the 14th of Nisan, Jesus, according to the two 
first evangelists, in compliance with a question addressed to 
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him by the disciples, sent — Matthew leaves it undecided which 
and how many, Mark says, two disciples, whom Luke desig- 
nates as Peter and John — to Jerusalem (perhaps from Bethany), 
to bespeak a place in which he might partake of the passover 
with them, and to make the further arrangements (Matt. xxvi. 
1 7 ff. parall.). The three narrators do not altogether agree as 
to the directions which Jesus gave to these disciples. Accord- 
ing to all, he sends them to a man of whom they had only to 
desire, in the name of their master a place in which 

to celebrate the passover, in order at once to have their want 
supplied : but first, this locality is more particularly described 
by the two intermediate evangelists than by Matthew, namely, 
as a large tipper rooniy which was already and pre- 
pared for the reception of guests ; and secondly, the manner in 
which they were to find the owner, is described by the former 
otherwise than by the latter. Matthew makes Jesus merely say 
to the disciples, that they were to go to such a man, rh 
Jgrm : the others, that, being come into the eity, they would 
meet a man hearing a pitcher of water, whom they were to 
follow into the house which he should enter, and there make 
their application to the owner. 

In this narrative there have been found a multitude of diffi- 
culties, which Grabler has assembled in a special treatise V At 
the very threshold of the narrative it occasions surprise, that 
Jesus should not have thought of any preparation for the pass- 
over until the last day, nay, that he should even then have needed 
to be reminded of it by the disciples, as the two first evangelists 
tell us : for, owing to the great influx of people at the time 
of the passover (2,700,000, aooording to Josephus*), the 
accommodations in the city were soon disposed of, and the 
majority of the strangers were obliged to encamp in tents before 
the city. It is the more remarkable, then, that, notwithstand- 


* ITeber die Anordnung dea letzten Faechamahlfl Jegu, in his neust, theol. Jour- 
nal, 2, 5, f. 441 jr. 

* Bell. jud. vl ix. 3, 
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ing all this, the messengers of Jesus find the desired chamber 
disengaged, and not only so, but actually kept in reserve by the 
owner and prepared for a repast, as if he had had a presenti- 
ment that it would be bespoken by Jesus. And so confidently 
is this reckoned on by Jesus that he directs his disciples to ask 
tlie owner of the house, — not whether he can obtain fi:om liim 
a room in which to eat the passover, but merely — where the 
guest-chamber appropriated to this purpose may be ? or, if we 
take Matthew’s account, he directs them to say to liim that he 
will eat the passover at his house ; to which it must be added 
that, according to Mark and Luke, Jesus even knows what 
kind of chamber will be assigned him, and in what part of the 
house it is situated. But the way in which, according to these 
two evangelists, the two disciples were to find their way to 
the right house, is especially remarkable. The words hitayin 
f/f TfoM TTpo^ Tov hiva in Matthew (v. 18 ), sound as if Jesus 
had named the person to whom the disciples were to go, but 
that the narrator either would not or could not repeat it : 
whereas in the two other evangelists, Jesus indicates the house 
into wliich they were to enter, by means of a person whom they 
would meet carrying a vessel of water. Now liow could Jesus 
in Bethany, or wherever else he might be, foreknow this acci- 
dental circumstance, unless, indeed, it had been pre-concerted 
that at this particular time a servant from the house should ap- 
pear with a vessel of water, and thus await the messengers of 
Jesus ? To the rationalistic expositors everything in our nar- 
rative appeared to point to a preconcerted arrangement ; and this 
being presupposed, they believed that all its difficulties would 
at once be solved. The disciples, dispatched so late, could 
only find a room disengaged if it had been previously bespoken 
by Jesus ; he could only direct them to address the owner of 
the house so categorically, if he had already previously made an 
arrangement with him ; this would explain the precise know- 
ledge of Jesus as to the locality, and, lastly, (the point from 
which this explanation sets out,) his certainty that the disci- 
ples would meet a man carrying water from that paitioular 
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house. This circumlocutory manner of indicating the house, 
which might hare been avoided by the simple mention of the 
owners name, is supposed to have been adopted by Jesus, that 
the place where he intended to keep the passover might not be 
known before the time to the betrayer, who would otherwise 
perhaps have surprised him there, and thus have disturbed the 
repast *. 

But such is not at all the impression produced by the evan- 
gelical narrative. Of a preconcerted arrangement, of a previous 
bespeaking of the apartment, it says nothing ; on the contrary, 
the words, they found as he had said unto them, in Mark and 
Luke, seem intended to convey the idea that Jesus was able to 
predict every thing as they afterwards actually found it ; a soli- 
citous foresight is nowhere indicated, but rather a miraculous 
foreknowledge. Here, in fact, as above in the procuring of the 
animal for the entrance into Jerusalem, we have a twofold mira- 
cle : first, the fact that everytliing stands ready to supply the 
wants of Jesus, and that no one is able to withstand the power 
of his name ; secondly, the ability of Jesus to take cognizance 
of distant circumstances, and to predict the merest fortuities 
It must create surprise that, forcibly as this suprfinaturalistic 
conception of the narrative before us urges itself upon the 
reader, Olshausen himself seeks to elude it, by arguments which 
would nullify most of the histories of miracles, and which we are 
accustomed to hear only from rationalists. To the impartial ex- 
positor, he says ^ the narrative does not present the slightest 
warrant for a miraculous interpretation, (we almost fancy our- 
selves transported into the commentary of Paulus) ; if the nar- 
rators intended to recount a miracle, they must have expressly 
observed that no previous arrangement had been made (pre- 

* Thus Gabler, ut sup, ; Paulus, ex€g. Handb., 3, b. e. 481 ; Kern, Hauptthat- 
sacben, Tub. Zeitsebr. 1836, 3, 8. 3 f. ; Neander, s. 583. 

* Beza, in Mattb. xzvi. 18, correctly, save that he supposes too special a reference 
to the approaching sufferings of Jesus, thus represents the obje(;t of this prediction : 
wt tiutgis ae magii mtelligermt dudpvM, nihil ternere in %rle magiitro eveniumm, 
t«d qvm ad minnUasifoas usque cifcumstantias peniius perspecta haheret, 

* Bibl. Comm. 2, 8. 385 f. Comp, in opposition to this De Wette, in loc. 
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cisely the rationalistic demand — if a cure were meant to be re- 
cognized as a miracle, the application of natural means must 
have been expressly denied) ; moreover the object of such a 
miracle is not to be discerned, a strengthening of the faith of 
the disciples was not then necessary, nor was it to be effected 
by this unimportant miracle, after the more exalted ones which 
had preceded it: — grounds on which the thoroughly similar 
narrative of the procuring of the ass for the entrance, which 
Olshausen upholds as a miracle, would be equally excluded 
from the sphere of the supernatural. 

The present narrative, indeed, is so strikingly allied to the 
earlier one just mentioned, that in relation to their historical 
reality, the same judgment must be passed on both. In the 
one as in the other, Jesus has a want, the speedy supply of 
which is so cared for by God, that Jesus foreknows to the 
minutest particular the manner in which it is to be supplied ; in 
the one he needs a guest chamber, as in the other an animal on 
which to ride ; in the one as in the other, he sends out two dis- 
ciples, to bespeak the thing required ; in the one he gives them 
as a sign by wliioh to find the right house — a man carrying 
water whom they are to meet, as in the other they have a sign 
in the circumstance of the ass being tied where two roads meet; 
in the one as in the other, he directs his disciples simply to 
mention him to the owner, in the one case as the master, 
S'iS^a(TKaxog, in the other, as the lord, fcvgio^, in order to ensure 
unhesitating compliance with his demand ; in both instances 
the result closely corresponds to his prediction. In the narra- 
tive more immediately under our consideration, as in the earlier 
one, there is wanting an adequate object, for the sake of which 
so manifold a miracle should have been ordained ; while the 
motive which might occasion the development of the miraculous 
narrative in the primitive Christian legend is obvious. An Old 
Testament narrative, to which we have already had occasion to 
refer in connexion with the earlier miracle, is still more strik- 
ingly recalled by the one before us. After disclosing to Saul 
that he was destined to be King of Israel, Samuel, as a sign of 
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the truth of this more remote announcement* foretells whom 
Saul will meet on his return homewards; namely, first two 
men with the information that his fathers asses are found; 
then three others, who will be carrying animals for sacrifice, 
bread and wine, and will offer him some of the bread &c. 
(1 Sam. X. Iff.): whence we see by what kind of predictions 
the Hebrew legend made its prophets attest their inspiration. 

As regards the relation of the gospels to each other, the nar- 
rative of Matthew is commonly placed far below that of the two 
other synoptists, and regai-ded as the later and more traditional®. 
The circumstance of the man carrying water, especially, is held 
to have belonged to the original fact, but to have been lost in 
tradition before the narrative reached Matthew, who inserted in 
its place the enigmatical uTraye're rov h7va, go to such a 
man. But we have seen, on tlic contrary, that the ^sTva pre- 
sents no difficulty ; while the circumstance of the water-bearer 
is in the highest degree enigmatical^. Still less is the omission 
of Matthew to designate the two commissioned disciples as 
Peter and John, an indication that the narrative of the third 
gospel is tlie more original one. For when Schleiermacher 
says that this trait might easily be lost in tlie course of trans- 
mission through several hands, but tliat it could scarcely have 
been added by a later hand, — ^the latter half of his proposition, 
at least, is without foundation. There is little probability that 
Jesus should have assigned so purely economical an office to 
the two most eminent disciples ; whereas it is easy to conceive 
that in the first instance it was simply narrated, as by Matthew, 
that Jesus sent the disciples or some disciples y that hereupon 
the number was fixed at twoy perhaps ftom the narrative of the 
procuring of the ass, and that at length, as the appointment 
had relation to a task which was ultimately of high import- 
ance, — ^the preparing of the last meal of Jesus, — these places 

^ Schulz, iiber das Abendmahl, s. 321 ; Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, s. 280 ; 
Weisse, die evong. Gesch., s. 600 f. 

^ Vid. Theile, Uber die letzte Mahlzeit Jesij, in Winer’s and Engelhardt’s neiiem 
krit. Journal, 2, s. 160, Anin., and zur Biographic Jesu, § 31. 
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were filled by the two chief apostles, so that in this instance 
even Mark appears to have kept nearer to the original fact, 
since he has not adopted into his narrative the names of the 
two disciples, which are presented by Luke. 

§ ] 21 . 

PIVERGENT STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE TIME OP THE lAST SUPPER. 

Not only does the fourth evangelist omit all mention of the 
above arrangements for the paschal meal; he also widely di- 
verges from the synoptists in relation to the meal itself. In- 
dependently of the difference which runs throughout the descrip- 
tion of the scone, and which can only be hereafter considered, 
he appears, in regard to the time of the meal, to represent it as 
occurring before the passover, as decidedly as it is represented 
by the synoptists to be the paschal meal itself. 

When we read in the latter, that the day on which the dis- 
ciples were directed by Jesus to prepare for the meal, was 
already the Jirst day of unleavened bread, ^ tuv aiifAbjv^ 
when the passover must he hilled , iv f, OvEcrOai to 
(Matt. xxvi. 17 parall.) : we cannot suppose the meal in ques- 
tion to have been any other than the paschal ; furtlier, when 
the disciples ask Jesus, Where wilt thou that we prepare for 
thee to eat the passover ? wou OixEig ETOifjLacrcjfAEv croi payslv 
TO ; when it is hereupon said of the disciples, that they 

made ready the passover, iroifAao’av to vdrxot (Matt, v, 19 
parall.), and of Jesus, that when evening was come, he sat 
down with the twelve, 6^1 ag yevof^evng avsKsiTO ruv SwS'EMa 
(v. 20) : the meal to which they here sat down appears to he 
m arked o ut even to superfluity as the paschal, even if Luke (xxii. 
15.) did not make Jesus open the repast with the words : With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you, smBufAia 
ETreOofiiKra rouro to Trdj'xst ^aysiv ut9* ujuluv , — When, on the 
other hand, the fourth gospel commences its narrative of the 
last meal with the statement of time : before the feast of the 
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passover, 3 e -rSf eofr^g rou Tratr^a, (xiii. 1 ); the supper, 
^EtTTpov, which is mentioned immediately after, (v. 2) appears 
also to happen before the passover; especially as throughout 
John s description of this evening, which, especially in relation 
to the discourses accompanying the meal, is very ample, there 
is not any notice or even allusion, to indicate that Jesus was 
on this occasion celebrating the passover. Further, when Jesus 
after the meal addresses the traitor with the summons, 
thou doesty do quickly ; this is misunderstood by the rest of 
the disciples to mean. Buy those things that we have need of 
against the feast, aj riv eo^TiJv (v. 29). Now die require- 
ments for the feast related chiefly to the paschal meal, and conse- 
quently the meal just concluded cannot have been the paschal. 
Again, it is said, xviii. 28., that on the following morning, the 
Jews would not enter the Gentile preetorium, lest they should 
he defiled; hut that they might eat the passover, hot 
BacriVy ax\ ha (pdyoxn to mdexa. \ whence it would seem that 
the paschal meal was yet in prospect. To this it may be added 
that this same succeeding day, on which Jesus was ciucified, is 
called the preparation of the passover ^ roy i^daxa, 

i. e. the day on the evening of which the paschal lamb was to 
be eaten ; moreover, when it is said of the second day after the 
meal in question, being that wliich Jesus passed in the grave : 
that sabbath day was an high day, 5v yif f/^eyahyt v v/utega 
ikelvou ToS cra^^drov (xix. 31.); this peculiar solemnity appears 
to have proceeded from the circumstance, that on that sabbath 
fell the first day of the passover, so that the paschal lamb was 
not eaten on the evening on which Jesus was arrested, but on 
the evening of his burial, 

These divergencies are so important, that many expositors, 
in order to prevent the evangelists from falling into contradic- 
tion with each other, have here also tried the old expedient of 
supposing that they do not speak of the same thing — that John 
intends to describe an altogether different repast from that of 
the synoptists. According to this view, the ^et^vov of John was 
an ordinary evening meal, doubtless in Bethany ; on this occa- 
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sion Jesus washed the disciples* feet^ spoke of the betrayer, and 
after Judas had left the company, added other discourses of a 
consoling and admonitory tendency, until at length, on the 
morning of the 14th of Nisan, he summoned the disciples to 
depart from Bethany and proceed to Jerusalem, in the words : 
Arise, let us go hence (xiv. 3L)- Here the synoptical account 
may be interposed, since it represents the two disciples as being 
sent forward to Jerusalem to prepare for the paschal meal, and 
then records its celebration, concerning which John is silent, 
and only takes up the thread of the narrative at the disoourses 
delivered after the paschal meal (xv. Iff.)’. But this attempt 
to avoid contradiction by referring the respective narratives to 
totally different events, is counteracted by the undeniable iden- 
tity of many features in the two meals. Independently of 
isolated particulars which are found alike in both accounts, it 
is plain that John, as well as the synoptists, intends to describe 
the last meal of which Jesus partook with his discijiles. This 
is implied in the introduction to John’s narrative ; for the proof 
which is there said to be given of Jesus having loved his own 
unto the end, eh rexo^^ may be the most suitably referred to 
his last moments of companionship with them. In like man- 
ner, the discourses after the meal point to the prospect of 
immediate separation ; and the meal and discourses are, in John 
also, immediately followed by the departure to Gethsemane and 
the arrest of Jesus. It is true that, according to the above 
opinion, these last-named incidents are connected only with 
those discourses which were delivered on the occasion of the 
later meal, omitted by John (xv. 17.): but that , between xiv. 
31. and xv. 1. the author of the fourth gospel intentionally 
omitted the whole incident of the paschal meal, is a position 
which, although it might appear to explain with some plausi- 
bility the singular eyel^saOE, ayafjLev ivTEuOev, Arise, let us go 
hence, no one will now seriously maintain. But even admit- 


’ Thus Lightfoot, horse, p. 463 if. ; Hess, Geschichte Jesu, 2, s. 273 if. ; also 
Venturini, 8, b. 634 ff. 
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ting such an ellipsis, there still remains the fact that Jesus 
(xiii. 38.) foretells to Peter his denial with tliis determination 
of time : ou the cock shall not crow, which 

he could only make use of at the last meal, and not, as is here 
presupposed, at an earlier one®. 

Thus this expedient must be relinquished, and it must he 
admitted that all the evangelists intend to speak of the same 
meal, namely, the last of which Jesus partook with his dis- 
ciples. And in making this admission, the fairness which we 
owe to every author, and which was believed to be due in a 
peculiar degree to the authors of the Bible, appeared to de- 
mand an inquiry whether, although they represent one and 
the same event with great divergencies in several respects, 
yet nevertheless both sides may not be correct. To obtain an 
affirmative result of tliis inquiry it must be shown, as regards 
the time, either tliat the three first evangelists, as well as the 
fourth, do not intend to describe a paschal meal, or that the 
latter, as well as the fonner, does so intend. 

In m ancient Fragment ^ it is sought to solve the problem 
in the first method, by denying that Matthew places the last 
meal of Jesus at the proper time for the paschal meal, the even- 
ing of the 14th of Nisan, and his passion on the first day of the 
feast of the passover, the 1 5th of Nisan ; but one does not see 
how the express indications respecting the passover in the 
synoptists can be neutrahzed. 

Hence it has been a far more general attempt in recent times, 
to draw John to the side of the other evangelists His ex' 
pression before the feast of the passover y TTfo rm tov 

7r(i<rx^ (xiii. 1 .), was thought to be divested of its difficulty by 
the observation that it is not immediately connected with the 
stijoper hl'^vovy but only with the statement that Jesus knew 

* An inguRlcient outlet from tliis difficulty is pointed out by Lightfoot, p. 
482 f. 

* Fragm. ex Claudii ApoHinaria libro de Paschate, in Chron. Paschal, ed. du 
Fresjie. Faiis, 1688, p. 6 f. praef. 

* See especially Thaluck and Olshausen, in loc. ; Xern, Hauptthatsachen, TUb, 
Zeitsehr. 1886, 3, s. 6 ff. 
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tliat his hour was come, and that he loved his own unto the 
end ; it is only in the succeeding verse that there is any men- 
tion of the meal, to which therefore that determination of time 
does not refer. But to what then can it refer ? to the know- 
ledge that his hour was come ? this is only an incidental remark ; 
or to the love which endured to the end ? but to this so special 
a determination of time can only refer, if an external proof of 
love be intended, and such an one is presented in his conduct 
at the meal, which consequently remains the point to which 
that determination of the day must apply. It is therefore con- 
jectured further that the words Trpo tR? were used out of 

accommodation to the Greeks for whom John wrote : since that 
people did not, like the Jews, begin their day with the evening, 
the meal taken at the beginning of the first day of the passover, 
would appear to them to be taken on the evening before the 
passover. But what judicious writer, if he supposes a miscon- 
struction possible on the part of the reader, chooses language 
which can only serve to encourage that misconstruction ? A 
still more formidable difficulty is presented by xviii. 28, where 
the Jews, on the morning after the imprisonment of Jesus, will 
not enter the judgment hall lest they should he deJUed^ but 
that they may eat the passover y aXA ^iva ^dyoxn ro •jrdcr^a. 
Nevertheless it was supposed that passages such as Deut. xvi. 
1, 2., where all the sacrifices to be Idlled during the time of the 
passover are denoted hy the expression npD, authorize the in- 
terpretation of TO Trdrxa^ in this place of the remaining sacrifices to 
be offered during the paschal week, and especially of t^e Chagiga, 
which was to be consumed towards the end of the first feast 
day. But as Mosheim has correctly remarked, from the fact 
that the paschal lamb, together with the rest of the sacrifices to 
be offered during the feast of the passover was designated 
it by no means follows that these can be so designated 
with the exclusion of the paschal lamb \ On the other hand, ' 


* Diss. de veia notione coenae Doiaini, annexed to Cndworth, syet. intell. p. 22, 
not. 1. 
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the friends of the above view have sought to show the necessity 
of their mode of interpretation, by observing that for the eating 
of the passover which was celebrated late in the evening, con- 
sequently at the commencement of the succeeding day, die 
entering of a Gentile house in the morning, being a defilement 
which lasted only through the current day, would have been no 
disqualification ; but that it would have been such for the par- 
taking of the Chagiga, which was eaten in the aftenioon, con- 
sequently on the same day on which the defilement was con- 
tracted : so tliat only tliis, and not the passover, can have been 
intended. But first, we do not know whether entrance into a 
Gentile house was a defilement for the day merely ; secondly, if 
such were the case, the Jews, by a defilement contracted in the 
morning, would still have disqualified themselves fi:*om parti- 
cipating in the preparatory proceedings, which fell on the after- 
noon of the 14th of Nisan ; as, for example, the slaying of the 
lamb in the outer court of die temple. Lastly, in order to in- 
terpret the passage xix. 14. in consistency with their owm view, 
the hannonists understand the prejyaration of the passover, 
Tra^aa-xsvri rou Trdrxa, to mean the day of preparation for the 
sabbath in the Easter week ; a violence of interpretation which 
at least finds no countenance in xix. 31., where the Tra^aaxeuri 
is said to be the preparation for the sabbath, since from this 
passage it only appears, that the evangelist conceived the first 
day of the passover as occurring that year on the sabbath ®. 

These diflSculties, which resist the reference of the narrative 
in John to a real paschal meal, appeared to be obviated by a 
presupposition derived from Lev. xxiii. 6 ; Numb. ix. 8 ; and a 
passage in Josephus ^ ; namely, that the paschal lamb was eaten, 
not on the evening from the 14th to the 15th, but on that from 
the 13th to the 14th of Nisan, so that between the paschal meal 
and the first feast day, the 15th of Nisan, there fell a working 


• See these counter observations particularly in Liicke and Be Wette, in loc. ; 
in Sieffert, liber den Urspning, s. 127 ff., and Winer, bibl. Rcalwdrterb. 2, s. 
288 ff. 

’ Antiq. II. xiv. 16. 
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day, the 14th. On this supposition, it would be correct that 
the day following the last paschal meal taken by Jesus, should 
be called, as in John xix. 14., the preparation of the pass- 
over^ •jret^acTKBv^ because it was actually a day of 

preparation for the feast day ; it would also be correct that the 
following sabbath should be called /afyaAM (xix. 3L), since it 
would coincide with the first day of the feast But the 
greatest diflSculty, which lies in John xviii. 28. remains un- 
solved ; for on this plan the words, that they might eat the 
passover, Iva (pay(o<rt to must, since the paschal meal 

would be already past, be understood of the unleavened bread, 
which was eaten also during the succeeding feast days ; an 
interpretation which is contrary to all the usages of language. 
If to this it be added, that the supposition of a working 
day falling between the passover and the first feast day, 
has no foundation in the Pentateuch and Josephus, that it is 
decidedly opposed to later custom, and is in itself extremely 
improbable ; this expedient cannot but be relinquished 

Perceiving the impossibility of effecting the reconciliation of 
the synoptists with John by this simple method, other exposi- 
tors have resorted to a more artificial expedient. The appear- 
ance of the evangelists’ having placed the lost meal of Jesus on 
different days, is alleged to have its truth in the fact, that either 
the Jews or Jesus celebrated the passover on another than the 
usual day. The Jews, say some, in order to avoid the incon- 
venience arising from tlie circumstance, that in that year the 
first day of the passover fell on a Friday, so that two conse- 
cutive days must hare been solemnized as a sabbath, deferred 
the paschal meal until the Friday evening, whence on the day 
of the crucifixion they had still to beware of defilement ; Jesus, 
however, adhering strictly to the law, celebrated it at the pre- 
scribed time, on the Thursday evening : so that the synoptists 

• Fritzsche,. vom OfterUmin ; more recently, Ranch, in the theol. Studien und 
KHtiken, 1882, 3, s. 537 f. 

• Comp. De Wettc, theol. Studien iind Krit. 1884, 4, s. 939 f. ; Tholuck, Cumin, 
z- .Toh. 8, 245 f.*; Winer, ut nnp. 

VOL. HI. 
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are right when they describe the last meal of Jesus as an actual 
celebration of the passover ; and John also is right ‘when he 
represents the Jews as, the day after, still looking forward to 
the eating of the paschal lamb In this case, Mark would 
be wrong in his statement, that on the day when they killed tlw 
j^assover, o te to •7rd(rx£t e9uov (v. 12), Jesus also caused it to be 
prepared ; but the main point is, that tliough in certain cases 
the passover was celebrated in a later nionth, it was still on the 
16th day; there is nowhere any trace of a transference to a 
later day of the same month. — It has therefore been a more 
favourite supposition that Jesus anticipated tlie usual time of 
eating the passover. From purely personal motives, some have 
thought^, foreseeing that at the proper time of the paschal sup- 
per he should be already lying in the grave, or at least not sure 
of life until that period, he, like those Jews who were prevented 
from journeying to the feast, and like all the Jews of the 
present day, without a sacrifieed lamb, tind with mere substi- 
tuted for it, celebrated a coiwmmoiafiva jmn^onr, Trdcrxt*’ 
yv>iiijLOV€uriKov^'. But ill the first place, Jesus would not thou, 
as Luke says, have kept the passover on the day on which the 
passover must be kilkdy sv « lia to Trdrx^ I and se- 

condly, in the merely commemorative celebration of the pass- 
over, though the prescribed locality (Jerusalem) is dispensed 
with, the regular time (the evening from the 14tli to the 15th 
Nisan) is inviolably observed : whereas in the case of Jesus 
he reverse would hold, and lie would have celebrated the 
iassover at the usual place, but at an unusual time, wliich 
s without example. To shield the alleged transposition of the 
passover by Jesus from the charge of being unprecedented 
and arbitrary, it has been maintained that an entire party of his 
cotemporaries joined in celebrating the passover earlier than the 
great body of the nation. It is known that the Jewish sect of 
the Caraites or Scrip turalists differed from the Eabbinites or 
Traditionalists especially in the determination of the new moon, 

Calvin, in Mattb. xxvi. 17. 

Orotiui, in Mattb, xxvi. 18 . 
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maintaining tliat the practice of the latter in fixing the new 
moon according to astronomical calculation was an inno- 
vation, whereas they, true to the ancient, legal practice, de- 
termined it according to an empirical observation of the phase 
of the new luminary. Now in the time of Jesus, we are told, 
the Sfidducees, from whom the Caraites are said to have sprung, 
determined the time of the new moon, and with it that of the 
festival of the passover, which was dependent upon it, differ- 
ently from the Pharisees ; and Jesus, as the opponent of tradi- 
tion and the friend of scripture, favoured their practice in this 
matter But not to insist that the connexion of the Caraites 
with the alitfient Saddueees is a mere conjecture; it was a well- 
founded objection put forth by the Caraites, that the determina- 
tion of the new moon by calculation did not arise until after 
the destruction of the temple by the Romans : so that at the 
time of Jesus such a diff(3rence cannot have existed; nor is 
there besides any indication to be discovered that at that time 
the passover was celebrated on different days by different 
parties Supposing, however, that the above difference as to 
the determining of tlie new moon already prevailed in the time 
of Jesus, the settling of it according to the phase, which 
Jesus is supposed to have followed, would rather have resulted 
in a later than an earlier eolehration of the passover ; whence 
some have actually conjectured that more probably Jesus fol- 
lowed tlxe astronomical calculation 

Besides what may thus be separately urged against every 
attempt at an amicable adjustment of the differences between the 
evangelists, as to the time of the last supper ; tliere is one cir- 
cumstance which is decisive against all, and which only the 
most recent criticism has adequately exposed. With respect, 
namely, to this contradiction, the case is not so that among 
passages for the most part harmonious, there appear only one 
or two statements of an apparently inconsistent sense, of which 

Iken, Dias, philol. theol. VoL 2, p. 416 fF. 

Vid. Paulas, ez«g. Handb. 3, a. a. 483 fF. 

** Hickaelia^ Anm. cu doh. 18* 

L 2 
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it might be said that the author had here used an inaccurate 
expression, to be explained from the remaining passages : but, 
that all the chronological statements of the synoptists tend 
to show that Jesus must have celebrated the passover, all those 
of John, on the contrary, that he cannot have celebrated it 
Thus there stand opposed to each other two differing series 
of evangelical passages, which are manifestly based on two 
different views of the fact on the part of the narrators : hence, 
as Sieffert remarks, to persist in disputing the existence of a 
divergency between the evangelists, can no longer be regarded 
as scientific exposition, but only as unscientific arbitrariness 
and obstinacy. 

Modem criticism is therefore constrained to admit, that on 
one side or the other there is an error ; and, setting aside the 
current prejudices in favour of the fourth gospel, it was really 
an important reason which appeared to necessitate the imputa- 
tion of this error to the synoptists. The ancient Fragment 
attributed to Apollinaris, mentioned above, objects to the 
opinion that Jesus suffered on the great day of unleavened 
breads rjj fAeyd?^Ti tuv aiufxav sTraOev^ that this would have 

been contrary to the law aeifApmog t 5 vof^^ ; and in recent 
times also it has been observed, that the day following the last 
meal of Jesus is treated on all sides so entirely as a working 
day, that it cannot be supposed the first day of the passover, 
nor, consequently, the meal of the previous evening the paschal 
meal. Jesus does not solemnize the day, for he goes out of 
the city, an act which was forbidden on the night of the pass- 
over ; nor do his fiiends, for they begin the preparations for his 
burial, and only leave them unfinished on account of the arrival 
of the next day, the sabbath ; still less do the members of the 
Sanhedrim keep it sacred, for they not only send their servants 
out of the city to arrest Jesus, but also personally undertake 
judicial proceedings, a trial, sentence, and accusation before the 


Sieffert, ut sup.; Hase, L. J. 8 124 ; De Wette, exeg. Handb, 1, 8, s, 149 ff.; 
Theile, zur Biogiaphie Jesu, § 31 . 
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Procurator ; in general, there appears, throughout, only the fear 
of desecrating the following day, which commenced on the 
evening of the crucifixion, and nowhere any solicitude about 
the current one : clear signs that the synoptical representation 
of the meal as a paschal one, is a later error, since in the re- 
maining narrative of the synoptists themselves, there is evi- 
dence, not easy to be mistaken, of the real fact, that Jesus was 
crucified before the passover'®. These observations are certainly 
of weight. It is true that the first, relative to the conduct of 
J esus, might perhaps be invalidated by the contradiction exist- 
ing between the Jewish decisions as to the law cited ; while 
the last alWflrtrongest may be opposed by the fact, that trying 
and giving sentence on the sabbaths and feast days was not 
only permitted among the Jews, but there was even a larger 
place for the administration of justice on such days, on account 
of the greater concourse of people ; so, also, according to the 
New Testament itself, the Jews sent out officers to seize Jesus 
on the great day of the Feast of Tabernacles 

(John vii. 44 f.), and at the Feast of Dedication they were 
about to stone him (John x. 31.), while Herod caused Peter to 
be imprisoned during the days of unleavened bread; though 
indeed he intended to defer the public sentencing and execution 
until after the passover (Acts xii. 2 f.). In proof that the 
crucifixion of J esus might take place on the feast of the pass- 
over, it is urged that the execution was performed by Boman 
soldiers ; and that moreover, even according to Jewish custom, 
it was usual to reserve the execution of important criminals for 
a feast time, in order to make an impression on a greater multi- 
tude But only thus much is to be proved : that during the 

Theile, in Winer’s Krit. Journal, 2, s. 157 ff. j SieiFert and Lucke, ut sup. 

Pesachin f. Ixv. 2, ap. Lightfoot, p. 654 : Pdschate prim/) tenetv/r qwispiam ad 
perifU)Ci/iMon&m,. Oloss. : PcLschati&xns tenelwr ad pernoctaTidum, in, Hi&rosolyma 
nocte prima. On the other hand, Tosaphoth ad tr, Pesachin 8 : In PasduOe Aepyp- 
tiaco didiur : nemo exeat — usque ad mane, Sed sic non fuit in seqv^ntibus generor 
ticnihuSf — quihus comedehatur id uno loco ei pemoctaJbant in alio. Comp. Schneck- 
enburger, Beitrage, s. 9. 

Tract. Sanhedr. f. Ixxxix. 1, ap. Schottgen, i, p. 221 ; comp. Paulus, ut sup. 
s. 492. 
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feast time, and thus during the passover, on the five inter- 
mediate and less solemn days, criminals were tried and executed, 
— not that this was admissible also on the first and last days 
of the passover, which ranked as sabbaths*®; and thus we read 
in the Talmud that Jesus was crucified on the HDD i- e. 

the evening before the passover It would be another thing 
if, as Dr. Baur strives to prove, the execution of criminals, as a 
sanguinary expiation for the people, belonged to the essential 
significance of the passover, as a feast of expiation, and hence 
the custom, noticed by the evangelists, of liberating a prisoner 
at the feast had been only the reverse side to the execution of 
another, presenting the same relation as that betfWfti the two 
goats and the two sparrows in tlie Jewish offerings of atone- 
ment and purification 

It is certainly very possible that the primitive Christian tra- 
dition might be led even unhistorically to associate the last 
supper of Jesus with the paschal lamb, and the day of his death 
with the feast of the passover. As the Christian supper repre- 
sented in its form, the passover, and in its import, the death of 
Jesus: it was natural enough to unite these two points — to 
place the execution of Jesus on the first day of the passover, 
and to regard his last meal, at which he was held to have 
founded the Christian supper, as the paschal meal. It is true 
that presupposing the author of the first gospel to have been 
an apostle and a participator in the last meal of Jesus, it is 
difficult to explain how he could fall into such a mistake. At 
least it is not enough to say, with Theile, that the more the 
last meal partaken with their master transcended all paschal 
meals in interest to the disciples, the less would they concern 
themselves as to the time of it, whether it occurred on the even- 
ing of the passover, or a day earlier**. For the first evangelist 

*• Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 763 f.; comp. 755 ; LUcke, 2, s. 614. 

^ Sanhedr. f. xliii. 1, ap. Schottgen, ii. p. 700. 

Ueber die ursprtingliche Bedeutung des PassahfeBtes u. s. w. TUbinger Zeit^ 
Bchrift f. Theol. 1832, 1, s. 90 ff, 

ut fup. B. 167 c 
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does not leave this undetermined, but speaks expressly of a 
paschal meal, and to this degree a real participator, however 
long he might write after that evening, could not possibly de- 
ceive himself. Thus on the above view, the supposition that 
the first evangelist was an eye-witness must be renounced, and 
he must be held, in common with the two intermediate ones, to 
have drawn his materials from tradition The diflBcuIty 
arising from the fact, that all the synoptists, and consequently 
all those writers who have preserved to us the common evan- 
gelical tradition, agree in such an error**, may perhaps be re- 
moved by the observation, that just as generally as in the Judeeo- 
chrietian communities, in which the evangelical tradition was 
originally formed, the Jewish passover was still celebrated, so 
generally must the effort present itself to give that feast a Christian 
import, by referring it to the death and the last meal of Jesus. 

But it is equally easy, presupposing the correctness of the 
synoptical determination of time, to conceive how John might 
be led erroneously to place the death of Jesus on the afternoon 
of tlie 14th of Nisan, and his last meal on the previous even- 
ing. If, namely, tliis evangelist found in the circumstance that 
the legs of the crucified Christ were not broken, a fulfilment of 
the words Not a bone of him shall be broken^ dtrroi/v ou auvTfi- 
SriosTai aurS (Exod. xii. 46.): this supposed relation between 
the death of Jesus and the paschal lamb, might suggest to him 
the idea, that at the same time in which the paschal lambs were 
killed, on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, Jesus suffered on 
the cross and gave up the ghost ; in which case the meal 
taken the evening before was not the paschal meal*®. 

** Sieifert, ut sup. «. 144 if. ; Liicke, s. 628 if. ; Theik, sur Biogr. Jesu, § 31 ; 
De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 3, s. 149 ff,; comp, Neauder, L, J. Ohr. s. 680 ff. 
Anm. 

** Fritzeche, in Matth. p. 768; Kern, Uber den Urspr. de« Ev. Hatth. in derTUb. 
Zeitichrift, 1884, 2, s. 9$. 

Comp. Suicer, thesaur. 2, s, 618. 

•• Another view as to the cause of the error in the 4th Gospel is given in the 
Probubilia, s. 100 ff. ; comp. Wei68e,die evang. Geich. 1, s. 446 L Anm. 
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Thus we can conceive a possible cause of error on both sides, 
and since the internal difficulty of the synoptical determination 
of time, namely, the manifold violations of the first day of the 
passover, is in some degree removed by the observations above 
cited, and is counterpoised by the agreement of three evan- 
gelists : our only course is to acknowledge an irreconcileable 
contradiction between the respective accounts, without venturing 
a decision as to which is the correct one. 


§ 122 . 


PITERGENCIES IN RELATION TO THE OCCURRENCES AT THE LAST MEAL 
OF JESUS. 

Not only in relation to the time of the last meal of Jesus, but 
also in relation to what passed on that occasion, there is a di- 
vergency between the evangelists. The chief difference lies 
between the synoptists and the fourth gospel : but, on a stricter 
comparison, it is found that only Matthew and Mark closely 
agree, and that Luke diverges from them considerably, though 
on the whole he is more accordant with his predecessors than 
with his successor. 

Besides the meal itself, the following features are common to 
all the accounts : tljat, during the meal, the coming betrayal by 
Judas is spoken of ; and that, during or after the meal, Jesus 
predicts to Peter his denial. As minor differences we may no- 
tice, that in John, the mode of indicating the traitor is another 
and more precise than that described by the other evangelists, 
and has a result of which the latter are ignorant ; and that, fur- 
ther, in the fourth gospel the meal is followed by prolonged 
farewell discourses, which are not found in the synoptists : but 
the principal difference is, that while according to the synoptists 
Jesus instituted the Lord s supper at this final meal, in John 
he instead of this washes the disciples* feet. 
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The three synoptists have in common the instituting of the 
Lord's supper, together with the announcement of the betrayal, 
and the denial ; but there exists a divergency between the two 
first and the third as to the order of these occurrences, for in 
the former the announcement of the betrayal stands first, in the 
latter, the instituting of the Supper ; while the announcement 
of Peter s denial, in Luke, apparently takes place in the room in 
which the repast had been held, in the two other evangelists, on 
the way to the Mount of Olives. Again, Luke introduces some 
passages which the two first evangelists either do not give at 
all, or not in this connexion : the contention for pre-eminence 
and the promise of the twelve thrones, have in their narratives 
a totally different position ; while what passes in Luke on the 
subject of the swords is in them entirely wanting. 

In liis divergency from the two first evangelists, Luke makes 
some approximation to the fourth. As John, in the washing of 
the disciples’ feet, presents a symbolical act having reference to 
ambitious contention for pre-eminence, accompanied by dis- 
courses on humility : so Luke actually mentions a contention 
for pre-eminence, and appends to it discourses not entirely with- 
out affinity with those in John ; further, it is in common with 
John that Luke makes the observations concerning the betrayer 
occur at the opening of the repast, and after a symbolical act ; 
and lastly, that he represents the announcement of Peter’s de- 
nial as having been delivered in the room where the repast had 
been held. ^ 

The greatest difficulty here naturally arises from the diver- 
gency, that the institution of the Lord’s supper, unanimously 
recorded by the synoptists, is wanting in John, who in its stead 
relates a totally different act of Jesus, namely, the washing of 
the disciples’ feet. Certainly, by those who, in similar cases, 
throughout the whole previous course of the evangelical narra- 
tive, have found a sufficient resource in the supposition, that it 
was the object of John to supply the omissions of the earlier 
gospels, the present difficulty is surmounted as well, or as ill. 
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as any oAer. John, it is said, saw that the institution of the 
Supper was already narrated in the three first evangdists in a 
way which fully agreed with his own recollection ; hence he 
held a repetition of it superfluous But if, among the histo- 
ries already recorded in the three first gospels, the fourth evan- 
gelist really intended to reproduce only those in the representa- 
tion of which he found something to rectify hr supply; why 
does he give another edition of the history of the miraculoue 
feeding, in which he makes no emendation of any consequence, 
and at the anme time omit the institution of the Lord's supper ? 
For here the divergencies between the sjmoptists in the arrange- 
ment of tlie scene, and the turn given to the words of Jesus, 
and more especially the circumstance that they, according to his 
representation, erroneously, make that institution occur on the 
evening of the passover, must have appeared to him a reason for 
furnishing an authentic account. In consideration of this dif- 
ficulty, the position that the author of the fourth gospel was ac- 
quainted with tlie synoptical writings, and designed to complete 
and rectify them, is now, indeed, abandoned ; but it is still main- 
■tiiined that he was acquainted with the common oral tradition, 
and supposed it known to his readers also, and on this ground, 
it is alleged, he passed over the institution of tl>o Supper as a 
history generally known But that it should be the object of 
an evangelical writing to narrate only the l^s known, omitting 
the known, is an idea which cannot be consistently entertained. 
Written records imply a mistrust of oral tradition ; tliey are in- 
tended not merely as a supplement to tlus, hot also as a means 
of fixing and preserving it, and hence the capital facts, being the 
most spoken of, and therefore the most exposed to misrepresenta- 
tion, ore precisely those which written records can the least 
properly omit. Such a foot is the founding of the Lord’s sup- 
per, and we find, from a comparison of the different New Testa- 
ment accounts, that the expressions with which Jesus instituted it 

* Faoloi, 8, b. ). ; OI«h»u»en, 2, ». 204. 

• Liicke, 2, 8. iHi f. ; Ntwider, L. .T, s. Atmi. 
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must have early received additions or mudlationB ; consequently, 
it is the last particular which John should have omitted. But, 
it is further said, the narrating of the institution of the Lord s 
supper was of no importance to the object of the fourth gospel *. 
How so ? With regard to its general object, the convincing of 
its readers that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, (xx. 31.), 
was it of no Anportance to communicate a scene in which 
he appears as the founder of a new covenant, xaivri ? 

and in relation to the special object of the passage in question, 
namely, the exhibiting of the love of Jesus as a love which en- 
dured unto the end (xiii. 1.), would it have contributed nothing 
to mention how he offered his body and blood as meat and 
drink to Ids followers, and thus realized his words in John vi. ? 
But, it is said, Jolm here as elsewhere, only concerns himself 
with the more profound discourses of Jesus, for which reason he 
passes over tlio institution of tlie Supper, and begins his narra- 
tive witli the discourse connected with the washing of the disci- 
ples' feet *. Notjung, however, but the most obdurate prejudice 
in favour of the fourtli gospel, can make this discourse on hu- 
mility appear more profound than what Jesus says of the par- 
taking of Ids body and blood, when instituting the Lord's 
supper. 

But the main point is that harmonists should show us in 
what part of John’s narrative, if we are to believe that he pre- 
supposed Jesus to have instituted the Supper at this last meal, 
he can have made the alleged omission — that they should indi- 
cate the break at which that incident may be suitably intro- 
duced. On looking into the different commentaries, there ap- 
pears to be more than one place excellently adapted to such on 
insertion. According to Olshausen, the end of the 18th 
chapter, after the announcement of Peter s denial, presents the 
interval in which the institution of the Supper must be sup- 
posed to occur ; herewith the repast closed, and the succeeding 


• Olshausen, nt snp. 

* Sieffart, uber don Urspr. s. J52. 
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discourses from xiv. 1. were uttered by Jesus after the general 
rising from table, and while standing in the chamber But, 
here, it appears as if Olshausen, for the sate of obtaining a 
resting place between xiii. 38. and xiv. 1., had resigned himself 
to the delusion of supposing that the words Arise, let us go 
hence, at which he makes Jesus rise from table and deliver the 
rest of his discourse standing, are found at the tod of the 13th 
chapter, whereas they do not occur until the end of the 14th. 
Jesus had been speaking of going whither his disciples could 
not follow him, and had just rebuked the rashness of Peter, in 
volunteering to lay down life for his sake, by the prediction of 
his denial : here, at xiv. 1 ff., he calms the minds of the dis- 
ciples, whom tliis prediction had disturbed, exhorting them to 
faith, and directing their attention to the blessed effects of his 
departui'e. — Repelled by tlie firm coherence of this part of the 
discourse, other commentators, e. g. Paulus, retreat to xiii. 30., 
and are of opinion that the institution of the Supper may be 
the most fitly introduced after the withdrawal of Judas, for tlie 
purpose of putting his treachery into execution, since tliis cir- 
cumstance might naturally excite in Jesus those thoughts con- 
cerning his death wliicli lie at the basis of the institution 
But even rejecting the opinion of Liicke and others, that ore 
when he went out, should be united to Acyti h 
Jesus said, it is unquestionable that the words of Jesus v. 31, 
Now is the Son of man glorified, &c., and what he says farther 
on (v. 33) of his speedy departure, have an immediate refer- 
ence to the retiring of Judas. For the verb ^o(d(eiv in the 
fourth gospel always signifies the glorification of Jesus, to 
which he is to be led by suffering ; and with the departure of 
the apostate disciple to those who brought suffering and death 
on Jesus, his glorification and his speedy death were decided. — 
The verses 31 — 33 being thus inseparably connected with v. 30; 
the next step is to carry the institution of the Supper somewhat 


* Bibl. romm. 2, s. 310, 381 f. 

* Paulus, exeg. Uandb. 3, b. s. 407. 
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lower, and place it where this connexion may appear to cease : 
accordingly, Liicke makes it fall between v. 33 and 34, sup- 
posing that after Jesus (v. 31 — 33) had composed the minds of 
the disciples, disturbed and shocked by the departure of the 
traitor, and had prepared them for the sacred meal, he, at 
V. 34 f, annexes to the distribution of the bread and wine the 
new commandment of love. But, as it has been elsewhere 
remarked ^ since at v. 36 Peter asks Jesus, in allusion to v. 33, 
whither he will go, it is impossible that the Supper can have 
been instituted after the declaration of Jesus v. 33 ; for other- 
wise Peter would have interpreted the expression / go, vTrayo), 
by the body given auifjLa hioiMtvov and the blood shed alfjia sk 
X uvofjLsvov, or in any case would rather have felt prompted to ask 
the meaning of these latter expressions. — Acknowledging this, 
Neander retreats a verse, and inserts the Supper between v. 32 
and 33 ^ ; but he thus violently severs the obvious connexion 
between the words suOug 'ioiacru ayrov shall straightway glorify 
him in the former verse, and the words /ugd’ si/xi 

yet a little while I am with you in the latter. — It is, therefore, 
necessary to retreat still farther than Neander, or even Paulus : 
but as from v. 30 up to v. 18, the discourse turns uninterruptedly 
on the traitor, and this discourse again is inseparably linked to 
the washing of the disciples’ feet and the explanation of that act, 
there is no place at which the institution of the Supper can be 
inserted until the beginning of the chapter. Here, however, 
according to one of the most recent critics, it may be inserted 
in a way which perfectly exonerates the author of the gospel 
from the reproach of misleading his reader by an account which 
is apparently continuous, while it nevertheless passes over the 
Supper. For, says this cridc, from the very commencement 
John does not profess to narrate anything of the meal itself, or 
what was concomitant with it, but only what occurred after the 
meal ; inasmuch as the most natural interpretation of hiTTvov 


’’ Meyer, Comm, liber den Joh. in loc. 
• L. J. Chr. s. 587, Anm. 
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yiyofAivov is : after the meal was efided^ while the words lyc/ft- 
rat Ik toS SIe/wfow, he riseth from supper, plainly show that 
the washing of the disciples* feet was not commenced nntil after 
the meal But after the wasliing of the feet is concluded, it 
is said of Jesus, that he sat down again (ava^recrwi/ Ttihiv v. 12), 
consequently the meal was not yet ended when he commenced 
that act, and hy the words he riseth from supper, it is meant 
that he rose to wash the disciples* feet from tlie yet unfinished 
meal, or at least after the places had been taken preparatory to 
the meal. Again, ^uttvov yEvojxevou does not mean : after a 
meal was ended, any more than the words tou *I. yEvoyutvov iv 
BrjOavi'a (Matt. xxvi. 6.) mean : after Jesus had been in 
Bethany ; as the latter expression is intended by Matthew to 
denote the time during the residence of Jesus in Bethany, so 
the former is intended hy John to denote the course of the meal 
itself*®. Hence he thereby professes to inform us of every 
remarkable occuiTenco connected with that meal, and in omit- 
ting to mention the institution of the Lord’s supper, which was 
one of its features, he incurs the reproach of having given a 
deficient narrative, nay of having left out precisely what is most 
important. — Instead of this highest extremity of John’s account, 
Kem has recently taken the lowest, and has placed the insti- 
tution of the Supper after the words. Arise, let us go hence^ 
xiv. 31.”; whereby he assigns to it the improbable and indeed 
unworthy position, of an act only occurring to Jesus when he 
is preparing to depart. 

Thus, viewing the subject generally, there is no conceivable 
motive why John, if he spoke of this last evening at all, should 
have omitted the institution of the Lord’s supper; while, on 
descending to a particular consideration, there is in the course 
of his narrative no point where it could be inserted : hence 
nothing remains but to conclude that he does not mention it 
because it was unknown to him. But as a means of resisting 

• Sieffert, s. 152 ff. 

Comp. Lucke, s. 468. 

“ Die Haupth^itaachen der evang. Gksch. Tub. Zeituchr. 1836, 3, s. 12. 
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this conclusion, theologians, even such as acknowledge them- 
selves unable to explain the omission of the institution, rely on 
the observation, that a rite so universally prevalent in the 
primitive church as was the Lord’s supper, cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the fourth evangelist, whoever he may 
have been^*. Certainly, he knew of the Lord’s supper as a 
Christian rite, for this may be inferred from his 6th chapter, 
and unavoidably he must have known of it ; it may, however, 
have been unknown to liim under what circumstances Jesus 
formally instituted this observance. The referring of so revered 
an usage to the authority of Jesus himself was an object of in- 
terest to this evangelist; but from unacquaintance with the 
synoptical scene, and also from a partiality for the mysterious, 
which led him to put into the mouth of Jesus expressions un- 
intelligible at the moment, and only to be explained by the 
issue, ho effected this purpose, not by making Jesus actually 
institute the rite, but by attributing to him obscure expres- 
sions about the necessity of eating liis flesh and drinking his 
blood, which, being rendered intelligible only by the rite of the 
Lord’s supper introduced into the church after his death, might 
be regarded as an indirect institution of that rite. 

As John omits the institution of the Lord’s supper, so the 
synoptists omit the washing of the disciples’ feet : but it cannot 
be maintained witli equal decision that they were therefore 
ignorant of this incident ; partly on account of its inferior im- 
portance and the more fragmentary character of this part of the 
synoptical narrative ; and partly because, as has been above 
remarked, the contention for pre-eminence in Luke v. 24 ff. has 
appeared to many expositors to be connected with the washing 
of the disciples’ feet, as the inducement to that action on the 
part of Jesus But as regards this contention for pre-emi- 
nence, we have shown above, that being unsuited to the tenor 

*• Hase, L. J. § 133; Kern, Haupthatsachen, s. 11; Theile, zur Biographie 
Jesu, § 81. 

** Sieffert, s. 153 ; Paulus and Olshansen, in loc. For the opposite opinion comp. 
Be Wette, 1, 1, s. 222, 1, 2, s. 107. 
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of the scene before us, it may owe its position only to a for 
tuitous association of ideas in the narrator : while the washing 
of the disciples feet, in John, might appear to he a legendary 
development of a synoptical discourse on humility. In Mat- 
thew (xx. 36 ff.) Jesus admonishes his disciples that he among 
them who would be great must be the minister ^iukovo^ of the 
others, just as he himself came not to be minifitered unto but 
to minister ^iaxovn^^vaij S'lajcovyfrezt ; and in Luke (xxii. 
27.), he expresses the same thought in the question : Whether 
is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that serveth ? t/? 
/uc/fwv; 0 avoLKBlfjLivo^, i o hasovav', and adds, hut I am among 
you as he that serveth, eya Sf h vixiav wj 6 ^laKovcHiv. 
Now it is certainly probable that Jesus might see fit to impress 
this lesson on the disciples through the medium of their senses, 
by an actual serving Sianovsh among them, while they played 
the part of those sitting at meat (ocvaxei/uevoi) ; but it is equally 
probable, since the synoptists are silent respecting such a mea- 
sure, that either the legend, before it reached the fourth evan- 
gelist, or this writer himself, spun the fact out of the dictum 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the above declaration came 
to him as having been uttered at tlie last meal of Jesus, in 
accordance with the representation of Luke; for it naturally 
resulted from the expressions otyaKsTcrBat {to recline at meat), 
and haHoviiv {to serve), that this symbolizing of the relation 
which they denote should be attached to a meal, and this meal 
might on easily conceivable grounds appear to be the most 
appropriately represented as the last. 

According to Luke’s representation, Jesus on this occasion 
addresses the disciples as those who had continued with him 
in his temptations, and as a reward for this fidelity promises 
them that they shall sit with him at table in his kingdom, and 
seated on thrones, judge the twelve tribes of Israel (v. 28 — 30). 
This appears incongruous with a scene in which he had imme- 

Vol IL § 88. 

The conjecture aa to the origin of this anecdote in the Probahilia, a- 70 f. is too 
far>fetcbed. 
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diately before announced his betrayal by one of the twelve, and 
in which lie immediately after predicted his denial by another ; 
at R time, moreover, in which the temptations •Tru^ao-ixol 
properly so called, were yet fiiture. After what we have 
already observed in relation to the entire character of the scene 
in Luke, we can hardly seek the reason for the insertion of this 
fragment of a discourse, in anything else than a fortuitous 
association of ideas, in which the contention about rank among 
the disciples might suggest the rank promised to them by Jesus, 
and the discourse on sitting at table and serving, the promise 
that the disciples should sit at table with Jesus in his messianic 
kingdom 

In the succeeding conversation Jesus says to his disciples 
figuratively, that now it will be necessary to buy themselves 
swords, so hostilely will they be met on all sides, but is under- 
stood by them literally, and is shown two swords already in the 
possession of the society. Concerning this passage I am in- 
clined to agree with Schleiermacher, who is of opinion that 
Luke introduced it here as a prelude to Peter s use of the sword 
in the ensuing narrative 

The other divergencies in relation to the last meal will come 
under review in the course of the following investigations. 


§ 123 . 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BETRAYAL AND THE DENIAL. 

In the statement that J esus from the beginning knew who 
would be his betrayer, the fourth gospel stands alone ; but all 
four of the evangelists concur in testifying that at his last meal 
he predicted his betrayal by one of his disciples. 

But in the first place there is this difference : while according 
to Matthew and Mark the discourse respecting the betrayed 

'• Comp. De Wette, in loc. 

Ueber den Lukas, s. 275. 
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Opens the scene, and in particular precedes the institution of 
the Lord's supper (Matth. xxvi. 21 ff. ; Mark xiv. 18 ff.) ; 
Luke represents Jesus as not speaking of the betrayer until 
after the commencement of the meal, and the institution of the 
commemorative rite (xxii. 21 ff.) ; and in John what relates to 
the betrayer goes forward during and after the washing of the 
disciples’ feet (xiii. 10 — 30.) . The intrinsically trivial question, 
which evangelist is here right, is extremely important to tlieo- 
Jogianp, because its decision involves the answer to another 
question, namely, whether > the betrayer also partook of the 
ritual supper. It neither appeared consistent with the idea of 
that supper as a feast of the most intimate love and union, that 
a virtual alien like Judas should participate in it, nor did it 
seem to accord with the love and compassion of tlie Lord, that 
he should have permitted an unworthy disciple by this parti- 
cipation to aggravate his guilt \ So unde.sirable a view of 
the facts was believed to be avoided by following the arrange- 
ment of Matthew and Mark, and making the designation of the 
betrayer precede the institution of the Supper ; for as it was 
known from John, that as soon as Judas saw himself detected 
and exposed, he withdrew from the company, it would thence 
appear that Jesus did not institute the Supper until after tho 
retirement of the traitor *. But this expedient is founded on 
nothing but an inadmissible incorporation of the narrative of 
John with diat of the synoptists. For the withdrawal of Judas 
is mentioned only hy the fourth evangelist ; and he alone needs 
the supposition of such a circumstance, because according to 
him, Judas now first entered into his transactions with the 
enemies of Jesus, and thus, in order to come to terms with 
them, and obtain the requisite force, needed a somewhat longer 
time. In the synoptists there is no trace of the betrayer having 
left the company ; on the contrary, everything in their narrative 
appears to imply that Judas, first on the general departure from 


' Olehausen, 2 , 380. 

* Thus LUcke, Paulas, Olshausfiii. 
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the room in which the repast had been taken, instead of going 
directly to the garden, went to the chief priests, of whom he at 
once, the agreement having been made beforehand, received the 
necessary force for the arrest of Jesus. Thus whether Luke or 
Matthew be right in the arrangement of the scene, all the 
synoptists intimate that Judas did not leave the company before 
the general departure, and consequently that he partook of the 
ritual Supper. 

But also as to the manner in which Jesus pointed out his 
betrayer, there exists no slight divergency between thl^evan- 
gelists. In Lu!ke Jesus only makes the brief remark that the 
hand of his betrayer is with him on the table, whereupon the 
disciples ask among themselves, who it can be that is capable 
o^such a deed ? In Matthew and Mark he says, first, that one 
of those who are present will betray him ; and when the disciples 
individually ask him,^ord, is it I ? he replies : he that dippeth 
his hand with me in the dish ; until at last, after a woe has 
been denounced on the traitor, according to Matthew, Judas 
also puts that question, and receives an aflBrmative answer. In 
John, Jesus alludes to the betrayer during and after the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet, in the observations, that not all the 
disciples present are clean, and that on the contrary the scrip- 
ture must be fulfilled : he that eateth bread with me, hath 
lifted up his heel against me. Then he says plainly, that one 
of them will betray him ; the disciples look inquiringly at each 
other, wondering of whom he speaks, when Peter prompts John, 
who is lying next to Jesus, to ask who is the traitor ? JesuR 
replies, he to whom he shall give a sop, which he ’immediately 
does to Judas, with an admonition to hasten the execution of 
his project ; whereupon Judas leaves the company. 

Here again the harmonists are at once ready to incorporate 
the different scenes with each other, and render them mutually 
consistent. According to them, Jesus» on the question of each 
disciple whether he were the traitor, fii*st declared aloud that 
one of his companions at table would betray him (Matthew) ; 
hereupon John asked in a whisper which of them be meantv 
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and Jesus also in a whisper made the answer, he to whom he 
shoTiJd give the sop (John) ; then Judas, likewise in a whisper, 
asked whether it were he, and Jesus in the same manner replied 
in the affirmative (Matthew) ; lastly, after an admonition from 
Jesus to he speedy, the betrayer left the company (John) ”. 
But that the question and answer interchanged between Jesus 
and Judas were spoken in a whisper, Mattliew, who alone com- 
municates them, gives no intimation, nor is this easily con- 
ceivable without presupposing the improbable circumstance, 
that Judas recHned on the one side of Jesus, as John did on 
the other; if, however, the colloquy were uttered aloud, the 
disciples could not, as John narrates, have so strangely mis- 
understood the W'ords, what thou doest^ do quickly , — and the 
supposition of a stammering question on the side of Judas, 
and a low-toned answer from Jesus, cannot be seriously held a 
satisfactory explanation Nor is it probable that Jesus, after 
having already made the declaration : he who dippeth with me 
in the dish will betray me, would for the more precise indica- 
tion of the traitor have also given him a sop ; it is rather to be 
supposed that these are but two different modes of reporting 
the same particular. But when once this is admitted, as it is 
by Paulus and Olshausen, so much is already renounced eitlier 
in relation to the one narrative or the other, that it is incon- 
sistent to resort to forced suppositions, in order to overcome the 
difficulty involved in the explicit answer wliich Matthew makes 
Jesus give to the traitor; and it should rather be allowed that 
we have before us two divergent accounts, of which the one was 
not so framed that its deficiencies might be supplied by the 
other. 

Having, with Sieffert and Fritzsche, attained this degree of 
insight, the only remaining question is : to which of the two 
narratives must we give the preference as the original ? Sieffert 
has answered this question very decidedly in favour of John; 

’ Euinol, in Matth. p. 707. 

^ This is Olshausen's expedient, 2, s. 402. Against it see Sieffert, s. 148 f. 
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not merely, as he maintains, because he shares in the prejudice 
which attributes to that evangelist the character of an eye- 
witness ; but also because his narrative is in this paji, by 
its intrinsic evidence of truthfulness, and the vividness of its 
scenes, advantageously distinguished from that of Matthew, 
which presents no indications of an autoptical origin. For ex- 
ample, while John is able to describe with the utmost minute- 
ness the manner in which Jesus indicated his betrayer ; the 
narrative of the first gospel is such as to induce the conjecture 
that its author had only received the general information, that 
Jesus had personally indicated his betrayer It certainly can* 
not be denied, that the direct answer which Jesus gives to Judas 
in Matthew (v. 25) has entirely the appearance of having been 
framed, mthout much fertility of imagination, to accord with 
tlie above general infonnation ; and in so far it must be re- 
garded as inferior to the more indirect, and therefore more 
probable mode of indicating the traitor, in John. But in rela- 
tion to another feature, tlie result of the comparison is different. 
In the two first evangelists Jesus says : he who has dipped or 
who dippeth with me, h kfjt.0a^ag or e/xPaTno/uLevog ij,er : in 
John, he to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped it, 
u iyi) to ^co/j,iov sTn^coa-co ; a difference in which the 

greater preciseness of the indication, and consequently the in- 
ferior probability, is on the side of the fourth gospel. In 
Luke, Jesus designates the traitor merely as one of those who 
are sitting at meat with him ; and as regards the expression 
0 X. t. A. in Matthew and Mark, the interpretation 

given of it by Kuinol and Henneberg ®, who supposb it to mean 
one of the party at table, leaving it uncertain which, is not so 
mistaken as Olshausen represents it to be. For, first, to the 
question of the several disciples, is it I ? Jesus might see fit to 
return an evasive answer ; and secondly, the above answer, as 
Kuinol has correctly remarked, stands in the relation of an 


* Ut sup. s. 147 ff. 

* Comm, uber die Gesch. dcs Leidens und Todes Jesu^ in Joe, 
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appropriate climax to the previous declaration : one of you 
shall betray me (v, 21), since it presents that aggravating 
circumstance of the betrayal, fellowship at table. Even if the 
authors of the two first gospels understood the expression in 
question to imply, that Judas in particular dipped his hand in 
the dish with Jesus, and hence supposed this second declara- 
tion to have indicated him personally : still the parallel pas- 
sage in Luke, and the words si? *Tm one of the twelve ^ 

which in Mark precede o kfA^etTtrofj^Bvog^ show that originally 
the second expression was merely an amplification of the 
former, though from the wish to have a thoroughly unequivocal 
designation of the betrayer on the part of Jesus, it was early 
interpreted in the other more special sense. When, however, a 
legendary exaggeration of the preciseness of the indication is 
once admitted, the manner in which the fourth gospel describes 
that indication must be included in the series of progressive 
representations, and according to Sieffert, it must have been the 
original from which all the rest proceeded. But if we before- 
hand renounce the affirmative reply to Judas, a-v thou 

hast said, in Matthew, the mode of designation in John is the 
most definite of all; for the intimation : one of my companions 
at table, is comparatively indefinite, and even the expression : 
he who dippeth with me in the dish, is a less direct sign of the 
traitor, than if Jesus had himself dipped the morsel and pre- 
sented it to him. Now is it in the spirit of the ancient legend, 
if Jesus really gave the more precise designation, to lose its hold 
of this, and substitute one less precise, so as to diminish the 
miracle of the foreknowledge exhibited by J6sus? Assuredly 
not ; but rather the very reverse holds true. Hence we con- 
clude that Matthew, together with the unhistorically precise, 
has yet at the same time preserved the historically less precise ; 
whereas John has entirely lost the latter and has retained only 
the former. 

After thus renouncing what is narrated of a personal design- 
ation of the traitor by Jesus, as composed post eventum, there 
yet remains to us the general precognition and prediction on 
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the part of Jesus, that one of his disciples and companions at 
table would betray him. But even this is attended with diffi- 
culties. That Jesus received any external notification of treason 
brooding against him in the circle of his confidential friends, 
there is no indication in the gospels; he appears to have 
gathered this feature of his destiny also out of the scriptures 
alone. He repeatedly declares tliat by his approaching betrayal 
the scripture will be fulfilled (John xiii. 18; xvii. 12. comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 24. parall.), and in the fourth gospel (xiii. 18.), he 
cites as this scripture, the words : He that eateth bread 

with me, hath lifted up his heel against me, 6 /ulet e^aov 

rov a^Tov e'tt eixe tyiv TTrs^vav abrcv, from Ps. xli. 10. 

This passage in the Psalms refers either to the well-known 
perfidious friends of David, Ahithophel and Mephibosheth, or, 
if the Psalm be not the composition of David, to some un- 
known individuals who stood in a similar relation to the poet 
There is so little trace of a messianic significance, that even 
Tholuck and Olshausen acknowledge the above to be the ori- 
ginal sense. But according to the latter, in the fate of David was 
imaged that of the Messiah ; according to the former, David 
himself, under a divine impulse often used expressions con- 
cerning himself, which contained special allusions to the fate of 
Jesus. When, however, Tholuck adds: David himself, under 
the influence of inspiration, did not always comprehend this 
more profound sense of his expressions ; what is this but a 
confession that by the interpretation of such passages as relating 
to Christ there is given to them another sense than that in which 
their author originally intended them? Now that Jesus deduced 
from this passage of the 41st Psalm, that it would be his lot to 
be betrayed by a friend, in the way of natural reflection, is the 
more inconceivable, because there is no indication to be dis- 
covered that this Psalm was interpreted messianically among 
the Jews : while that such an interpretation was a result of the 
divine knowledge in Jesus is impossible, because it is a false 


’ See Dt Wftte, in ioc. 
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interpretation. It is rather to he supposed, that the passage in 
question was applied to the treachery of Judas only after the 
issue. It is necessary to figure to ourselves the consternation 
which the death of the Messiah must have produced in the 
minds of his first adherents, and the solicitous industry with 
which they endeavoured to comprehend this catastrophe ; and to 
remember that to a mind of Jewish culture, to comprehend a 
fact or doctrine was not to reconcile it with consciousness and 
reason, but to bring it into harmony with scripture. In seek- 
ing such a result, the primitive Cliristians found predicted in 
thn oracles of the Old Testament, not only the death of the 
Messiah, hut also his falling by means of the perfidy of one of 
his friends, and even the subsequent fate and end of this traitor 
(Matt, xxvii. 9 f. ; Acts i. 20.); and as the most striking Old 
Testament authority for the betrayal, there presented itself the 
above passage from Ps. xli., where the author complains of 
maltreatment from one of his most intimate friends. These 
vouchers from the Old Testament might be introduced by the 
writers of the evangelical history cither as reflections from them- 
selves or others by way of appendix to their narrative of the 
result, as is done by the authors of the first gospel and the Acts, 
where they relate the end of Judas : or, what would ho more 
impressive, they might put them into the mouth of Jesus liim- 
self before the issue, as is done by the author of the fourth 
gospel in the present instance. The Psalmist had meant by 
one who generally was accustomed to eat bread 
with him : but this expression might easily come to be regarded 
as the designation of one in the act of eating bread with the 
subject of the prophecy ; and hence it seemed appropriate to 
choose as the scene for the delivery of the prediction, a meal of 
Jesus with his disciples, and for the sake of proximity to thi 
end of Jesus to make this meal the last. For the rest, the 
precise words of the psahn were not adhered to, for instead of 
6 r^uyeov Bfjuov rov ugrov, he who eateth bread with me, was 
substituted either the synonymous phrase iait ifjLou h) iH; 
rgaTri^yif, with me m the table, as in Luke; or, in accordance 
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'with the representation of the synoptists that tins last was a 
paschal meal, an allusion to the particular sauce used on that 
occasion : h hfjL&xTrrQfjLEvo^ fxtr eig to he who 

dippeth with me in the dish^ as in Mark and Matthew. This, 
at first entirely synonymous vdth the expression h r^dyav h. r. k, 
as a designation of some one of his companions at table, was 
soon, from the desire for a personal designation, misconstrued 
to mean that Judas accidentally dipped his hand into the dish 
at the same moment with Jesus, and at length the morsel 
dipped into the dish by Judas at the same time with Jesus, was 
by the fourtli evangelist converted into the sop presented by 
Jesus to his betrayer. 

There are other parts also of tliis scene in John, which, in- 
stead of having a natural character, as Sieffert maintains, must 
rather be pronounced artificial The manner in which Peter 
has to use the intervention of the disciple leaning on Jesus' 
bosom, in order to obtain from the latter a more definite intima- 
tion concerning the betrayer, besides being foreign to the 
synoptists, belongs to that unhistorical colouring which, as we 
have above shown, the fourth gospel gives to the relation of the 
two apostles. Moreover, to disguise an indication of Judas in 
the evil character of the traitor, beneath an action of friendli- 
ness, as that of giving him the sop, must retain something 
untrutliful and revolting, whatever may be imagined of objects 
which Jesus might have in view, such as the touching of the 
traitor with compunction even at that hour. Lastly, the ad- 
dress, What thou doesty do quickly^ after all that cap be done 
to soften it is still harsh, — a kind of braving of the impending 
catastrophe ; and rather than resort to any refinements in order 
to justify these words as spoken by Jesus, I prefer agreeing 
with the author of the Profaabilia, who sees in them the effort 
of the fourth evangelist to improve on the ordinary repre- 
sentation, according to which Jesus foreknew the betrayal and 


® Vid. LUcke nnd Tholuck, in loc. 
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refrained from preventing by making him even challenge the 
traitor to expedite his undertaking 

Besides the betrayal, Jesus is said to have predicted the denial 
by Peter, and to have fixed the precise time of its occurrence, 
declaring that before the cock should crow (Mark says twice) 
on the following morning, Peter would deny him thrice (Matt 
xxvi. 33 ff. parall.) : which prediction, according to the gospels, 
was exactly accomplished. It is here observed on the side of 
Bationalism, that the extension of the prophetic gift to the 
cognizance of such merely accessory circumstances as the crowing 
of cocks, must excite astonishment ; as also that Jesus, instead 
of warning, predicts the result as inevitable : a feature which 
calls to mind the Fate of the Greek tragedy, in which a man, 
in spite of his endeavour to avoid what the oracle has predicted 
of him, nevertlieless fulfils its inexorable decree. Paulus will 
not admit either ou (pmiaet a-YifASfov aXEKra^, or aTrapvEiaOaiy or 
to have been spoken in their strict verbal signification, but 
gives to the entire speech of Jesus only this indecisive and pro- 
blematical sense : so easily to be shaken is the imagined firm- 
ness of this disciple, that between the present moment and the 
early morning, events may arise which would cause him more 
dian once to stumble and be unfaithful to his master. But 
this is not the right mode of removing the difliculty of the 
evangelical narrative. The words attributed to Jesus so closely 
agree with the subsequent event, that the idea of a merely for- 
tuitous coincidence is not to be here entertained. Occurring as 
they do in a tissue of prophecies eventum, we must rather 
suppose that after Peter had really denied Jesus more than once 
during that night, the announcement of such a result was put 
into the mouth of Jesus, with the common marking of time by 
the crowing of the cock^^', and the reduction of the instances 

^ P. 62 ; rdiqm quidm narrant evangelistae, servatorem scivme proditionis con- 
nec mpedmisse ; ipmn vero Judam ad prodiMomm, nmo eorum 

dicitf neque convenit hoc Jmi, 

Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 638. L. J, 1, b. s. 192. Haso, L. J. § 137. 

Comp. Lightfoot and Paulus, in loc. 
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of demal to three. That this determinatioii of time and num- 
ber 'Was permanent in the evangelical tradition, (except that 
Mark, doubtless arbitrarily, for the sake of balancing the thrice 
denying by another number, speaks of the twice crowing of the 
cock,) appears to be explained without any great difficulty by 
the familiarity of the expressions early chosen, and the ease with 
which they could be retained in the memory. 

Just as little claim to be regarded as a real prophecy has the 
announcement of Jesus to the rest of his disciples that they will 
all of them be offended because of him in the coining night, 
that they will forsake him and disperse (Matt. xxvi. 31. parall. 
comp. John xvi. 32.) ; especially as the evangelists themselves, 
in the words ; For it is writtefiy 1 will smite the she 2 >herd, and 
the sheep of the flock shall he scattered abroad^ point out to us 
the Old Testament passage (Zech. xiii. 7.), which, first sought 
out by the adherents of Jesus for the satisfaction of their own 
difficulties as to the death of their master, and the melancholy 
consequences which immediately ensued, was soon put into tha 
mouth of Jesus as a prophecy of these consequences. 


§ 124. 

TBB lt(9rVBtS&0V Of THE tOED’S BCrpm. 

It 'was at the last meal, according to the synoptists, wi«i 
whom the apostle Paul also agrees (1 Cor. xi. 28 ff.), that Jesus 
gave to the unleavened bread and the wine whici;i, agreeably to 
the custom of the paschal feast S he, as head of the family, had 
to distribute among his disciples, a relation to his speedily 
approaching death. During the repast, we are told, he took 
bread, and after giving thanks, broke it and gave it to his dis- 
ciples with the declaration : This is mp hcdy^ rov*ri Ban to trajM 

' Comp, on thU subject especially, Ligbtfoot, horae, p. 474 ff., and Paulas, exeg. 
Handb. S, b. B. 511 ff. 
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to which Paul and Luke add : which is given or broken 
for yoUy TO hir\^ v(jt.(av S'lSofAsvov or KXoifjLBvov ; in like manner, ac- 
cording to Paul and Luke after supper, he presented to them a 
cup of wine with the words : This is mg blood of the new 
testament, rovro kcrri to al/xi fxov^ to Trig Jcatvfjg i'laOyitcYig, or, ac- 
cording to Paul and Luke : the new testament in my blood, 
which is shed for many, or for you, xaivv S'ladiixn h tu alfjLOLri 
fxou^ TO TTsfi TTo'Kkoiv, or vTTe^ bfjLm, BKxyv6fA.£vov^ to which Matthew 
adds: for the remission of sins. Big aq>B<Tiv a/xct^Tiav^ and Paul, 
what he and Luke previously give in reference to the bread : 
Bo this, TovTo TToiEiTB (Paul, with the wine, as oft as ye 
drink it, ocrdnig dv ttIvtitb,) in remembrance of me. Big tvv l/Ariv 
dvdju^vuTiv. 

The controversy between the different confessions as to the 
meaning of these words, — whether they signify a transmutation 
of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, or a pre- 
sence of the body and blood of Christ with and beneath those 
elements, or lastly, the symbolizing of the body and blood of 
Christ by bread and wine, — may be pronounced obsolete, and 
ought not to be any longer pursued, at least exogetically, be- 
cause it is founded on a misplaced distinction. It is only 
when transmitted to a modern age, and to the occidental mind, 
in which the forms of thought are more abstract, that what the 
ancient oriental understood by the words, tovto etti, divides itself 
into the above variety of possible significations; and if we 
would obtain a correct conception of the idea which originally 
suggested the expression, we must cease to discriminate thus. 
To explain the words in question as implying a transmutation 
of the substance, is to go too far, and to be too definite ; to 
understand them of an existence cum et sub specie etc, is too 
much of a refinement; while to translate them: this signifies, 
is too limited and meagre an interpretation. To the writers of 
our gospels, the bread in the commemorative supper was the 
body of Christ : but had they been asked, whether the bread 
were transmuted, they would have denied it; had they been 
spoken to of a partaking of the body witli and under the form 
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of bread, they would not have understood it ; had it been in- 
ferred that consequently the bread merely signified the body, 
they would not have been satisfied. 

Thus to dispute farther on this point is a fruitless labour : it 
is a more interesting question, whether Jesus merely intended 
this peculiarly significant distribution of bread and wine as 
a parting demonstration of attachment to his disciples, or 
whether he designed that it should be celebrated by liis disciples 
in memory of him after his departure. If we had only the 
account of the two first evangelists, — this is admitted even by 
orthodox theologians, ^ — there would be no solid ground for 
the latter supposition ; but the words, Do this in remembrance 
of me y wliich are added by Paul and Luke, appear decisive of 
the fact that Jesus purposed the founding of a commemorative 
meal, which according to Paul, the Christians were to celebrate, 
until he should come, oS av exOri, Concerning this very 

addition, however, it has been of late conjectured that it may 
not have been originally uttered by Jesus, but that in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper in the primitive church, the pre- 
siding member of the community, in distributing the elements, 
may have exhorted the rest to continue the repetition of tliis 
meal in remembrance of Christ, and that from this primitive 
Christian ritual the above words were added to the address of 
Jesus®. This conjecture should not be opposed by an exagger 
rated estimate of the authority of the apostle Paul, such as that 
of Olshausen, who infers fi:om the words, I have received of 
the Lord, Tra^s^cc^ov utto tou Ku^tou, that he here delivers an 
immediate revelation from Christ, nay, that Christ himself 
speaks through him : since, as even Siiskind has admitted, and 
as Schulz has recently shown in the most convincing manner \ 
the phrase 7ra^a>.aixPdveiv dwo rtvog cannot signify an immediate 
reception, but only a mediate transmission from the individual 

* Siiskind, in the treatise : Hat Jesus das Abendmahl als einen mnemonischen 
Ritus angeordnet? in his Magazin 11, s. 1 11. 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb., 3, b. s. 627. 

* Ueber das Abendmahl, s. 217 ff- 
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specified. If, however, Paul had not that addition from Jesus 
himself, still Siiskind thinks himself able to prove that it must 
have been communicated, or at least confirmed, by an apostle, 
and is of opinion, in the manner of his school, that by a series 
of abstract distinctions, he can define certain boundary lines 
which must in this case prevent the intrusion of an unhistorical 
tradition. But the severe attention to evidence which cha- 
racterizes our own day, ought not to be expected from an infant 
religious society, between the distant portions of which there 
was not yet any organized connexion, or for the most part any 
other than oral communication. On the other hand, however, 
we must not be induced to regard the words tovto ttoieTtb k. t. 
as a later addition to the address of Jesus, on false grounds, such 
as, that it would have been repugnant to the humility of Jesus 
to found a rite in remembrance of himself ® ; nor must we rate 
too highly the silence of the two first evangelists, in opposition 
to the testimony of Paul. 

Perhaps this point may be decided by means of another more 
general question, namely, what led Jesus to make this peculiarly 
significant distribution of bread and wine among his disciples ? 
Orthodox theologians seek to remove as far as possible from the 
person of Jesus, as divine, all progress, and especially a gradual 
or sudden origination of plans and resolutions not previously 
present in his mind : hence, according to them, there lay in 
Jesus from the beginning, together with the foreknowledge of 
his destiny, and his entire plan, the design to institute this 
supper, as a commemorative rite to be observed by his church ; 
and this opinion may at least appeal for support, to the allu- 
sions implying that he already contemplated the institution a 
year beforehand, attributed to Jesus in the sixth chapter of the 
fourth gospel. 

This is certainly an insecure support, for, as a previous in- 
quiry has shown, those allusions, totally unintelligible before 
the institution of the Supper, cannot have proceeded from Jesus, 


Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 2, a. s. 39 ; Stephani, das h. Abendmahl, s, 61. 
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but only from the evangelist Further, as, vievring the subject 
generally, it appeared to annul the reality of the human nature 
in Jesus, to suppose that all lay foreseen and prepared in him 
from the first, or at least from the commenoement of his mature 
age ; Eationalism has maintained, on the contrary, that the 
idea of the symbohoal act and words in question did not arise 
in Jesus until the last evening. According to this view, at the 
sight of the broken bread and the outpoured wine, Jesus had a 
foreboding of his near and violent death ; he saw in the former 
an image of his body which was to bo put to death, and in 
the latter of his blood which was to be sbed ; and this mo- 
mentary impression was communicated by him to his disciples^- 
But such a tragical impression could only be felt by Jesus if ha 
contemplated his death as a near event. That he did so with a 
greater distinctness at the last meal, is thought to be proved by 
the assurance which, according to all the synoptists, he gave to 
his disciples, that he would no more drink of the finiit of the 
vine until he drank it new in the kingdom of his Fath^; 
whence, as there is no ground for supposing a vow of abstinence 
on his part, he must have foreseen that his end would anive 
within the next few days. If, however, we observe how m 
Luke this assurance in relation to the wine is preceded by the 
declaration of Jesus, that he will no more eat the passover until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God, it appears probable that 
originally the fruit of the vine also was understood not as wine 
in general, but as specially the beverage of the passover ; of 
which a trace may perhaps he discovered in the expressioni of 
Matthew and Mark — thiB fruit of the vine, •yEwvtiMrog 

tSj Meals in the messianic kingdom were, iu accord- 

ance with the ideas of the age, often spoken of by Jesus, and he 
may have expected that in that kingdom the passover would be 
observed with peculiar solemnity. When therefore he declares 
that he will no more partake of this meal in the present age, 
aiiiv, but only in the future ; first, this does not apply to eating 

• Vol. II. § 81, 

^ Paulus, ut sup. s. 519 ff. ; Kaiser^ ut sup, s, 87 ff. 
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and drinking in general, and hence does not mean that his 
sojourn in this pre-messianic world was to have an end within the 
next few days, hut only within the fepace of a year; nor, 
secondly, does it necessarily involve the idea that this change 
was to he introduced by his death, for he might even yet expect 
that the kingdom of the Messiah would commence during liis 
life. 

Meanwliile, to deny every presentiment of his end on the 
part of Jesus in these last days of his life, is on the one liand, 
not warranted by our previous examination ; and on the other, 
would compel us to doubt the institution of the ritual supper 
by Jesus, which we can hardly do in opposition to the testi- 
mony of Paul. It is moreover easily conceivable, that the con- 
tinually increasing involvement of his relation to the Jewish 
hierarchy, might at length bring to Jesus the conviction that 
his death was inevitable, and that in a moment of emotion he 
might even fix the next passover as the term which he should 
not survive. Thus each of the supposed cases appears possible : 
either that, owing to a thought suggested by the impressiveness 
of the moment, at the last passover wliich he celebrated with his 
disciples, ho made bread and wine the symbols of his body 
which was to he slain and his blood which was to he shed ; or 
that for some time previously he had embraced the design of be- 
queathing such a commemorative meal to his adherents, in 
which case he may very probably have uttered the words pre- 
served by Paul and Luke. But before this intimation of the 
death of Jesus had been duly appropriated by the disciples, and 
received into their conviction, they were overtaken by the actual 
catastrophe, for which, therefore, they might he regarded as 
wholly unprepared. 



CHAPTEE III. 


BETIEEMENT TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, ABEEST, TEIAL, 
CONDEMNATION AND CEDCIFIXION OF JESUS. 


§ las. 

AGONY OP JESUS IN THE GARDEN. 

According to the synoptical nairatives, Jesus, immediately 
after the conclusion of the meal and the singing of the Hallel, 
it being his habit during this feast time to spend the night out 
of Jerusalem (Matth. xxi. 17; Luke xxiL 39), went to the 
Mount of Olives, into a garden (in John, miro^) called 

Gethsemane (Matth. xxvi. 30, 36, paralL). John, who gives 
the additional particular that the garden lay over the brook 
Kedron, does not represent him as departing thither until after 
a long series of valedictory discourses (xiv. — ^xvii.), of which 
we shall hereafter have to speak again. While John makes the 
arrest of Jesus follow immediately on the arrival of Jesus in 
the garden, the synoptists insert between the two that scene 
which is usually designated the agony of Jesus. ' 

Their accounts of this scene are not in unison. According 
to Matthew and Mark, Jesus takes with him his three most 
confidential disciples, Peter and the sons of Zebedee, leaving 
the rest behind, is seized with fearfiilness and trembling, tells 
the three disciples that he is sorrowful even unto death, and 
admonishing them to remain wakefiil in the mean time, removes 
to a distance from them also, that he may offer a prayer for 
himself, in which, with his face bent to the earth, he entreats 

VOL. III. N 
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that the cup of suffering may pass from him, but still resigns 
all to the will of his Father. When he returns to the disciples, 
he finds them sleeping, again admonishes them to watchfulness, 
then removes from them a second time, and repeats the former 
prayer, after which he once more finds his disciples asleep. 
For the third time he retires to repeat the prayer, and returning, 
for the third time finds the disciples sleeping, but now awakes 
them, in order to meet the coming betrayer. Of the number 
three, wliich thus doubly figures in the narrative of the two first 
evangelists, Luke says nothing; according to him, Jesus retires 
from all the disciples, after admonishing them to watch, for the 
distance of about a stone’s cast, and prays kneeling, once only, 
but nearly in the same words as in the other gospels, then re- 
turns to the disciples and awakes them, because Judas is ap- 
proaching with the multitude. But, on the other hand, Luke 
in his single scene of prayer, has two circumstances which are 
foreign to the other narrators, namely, that while Jesus was yet 
praying, and immediately before the most violent mental strug- 
gle, an angel appeared to strengthen him, and that during the 
agony ay mix which ensued, the sweat of Jesus wm as it were 
great drops of Hood falling to the ground. 

From the earliest times this scene in Gethsemane has been a 
stumbling-block, because Jesus therein appears to betray a 
weakness and fear of death which might be considered unwor- 
thy of him. Celsus and Julian, doubtless having in their 
minds the great examples of a dying Socrates and other hea- 
then sages, expressed contempt for the fear of death exhibited 
by Jesus’; Vanini boldly extolled his own demeanour in the 


* Orig. c. Cels. ii. 24 : Xtyu (5 RiXtrof)- rf aSv TptviZrett, ftet) xeu tpv 

kiym », t, k , : He sdys (i. e. Celsus) ; Why then 
does he supplicate help, and bewail himself, and pray for mcape from the fear of 
death, saying, &c. Julian, in a Fragment of Theodore of Mopsuestia, ap. MUnter, 
Fragm. Pair, graec. Fasc. 1, p. 121 : kkkh »«# rowtira ^^oenu^^sreti, 1*1., 

wxikeits ov ^uvdfimg, xet) i^* ayytkou, Hog etv, 
Jesus, says he^ also presents such petitions as a wracked morUd wotdd 
offer, when uwthle to hear a calamity with serenity ; and although divine, he is 
strengthened by an angel. 
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face of execution as superior to that of Jesus*; and in the 
Evangelium Nicodemiy Satan concludes from this scene that 
Christ is a mere man The supposition resorted to in this 
apocryphal book, that the trouble of Jesus was only assumed in 
order to encourage the devil to enter into a contest with him 
is but a confession of inability to reconcile a real truth of that 
kind with the ideal of Jesus. Hence appeal has been made 
to the distinction between the two natures in Christ ; the sor- 
rowfulness and the prayer for the removal of the cup having 
been ascribed to the human nature, the resignation to the will 
of the Father, to the divine As however, in the first place, 
this appeared to introduce an inadmissible division in’the na- 
ture of Jesus ; and in the second place, even a fear experienced 
by his human nature in the prospect of approaching bodily 
sufferings appeared unworthy of him : his consternation was 
represented as being of a spiritual and sympathetic character — 
as arising from the wickedness of Judas, the danger which 
threatened his disciples, and the fate which was impending over 
his nation®. The efibrt to free the sorrow of Jesus from all 
reference to physical suffering, or to liis own person, attained 
its highest pitch in the ecclesiastical tenet, that Jesus by substi- 
tution was burthened with the guilt of all mankind, and vi- 
cariously endured the wrath of God against that guilt Some 

* Oramond, hist. Gfall. ab. exc. Henr. IV. L.iii. p. 211 : Lwiliv>s Vanini — dwin, 
in patihvlum ti'ahitur-^C1if%sto illtidit ivi Juiec edd&n v&i'bch : iili in exiveMii pircis 
tirnore irnhellis sudor : ego imperterritus morior, 

* Evang. Nicod. c. xx. ap. Thilo, 1, b. 702 ff. ; aU*, Hn 

avrm Xty^avrag' Iffvn n Kvf 

^ Ibid. s. 706. Hades replies to Satan ; si R ot/ atfrov ^ofisvpmv 

rev Piivatvav, trailm rt »») vovroy l» 

* Orig. c. Cels, ii, 26. 

* Hieron. Comm, in Hatth. in loc. : Ocniristohaiur non iimore patimdi, gui ad 
hoc veMraty ut patereturj sed propter infelicmimum Judamy et acandodum. omnium 
apoatolorvm, et r^ectionem, populi Jvdaeorum, et everstonem miaerae ffierusalem, 

’ CSalvm, Comm, in harm, evangg. Matth. xxtL 87 : N'oiu-’^ortem horrwU 
aimplidter, quatenus transitus eat e mundo, aed quia formddabile J>ei tribunal dli 
erat ante oculosy judex ipse incomprehensibili vindickt armatua, peccaia vero lu^atra^ 
qwyrutn onus illi eraJt impoaiiuniy aua ingenti mole eum prmebant Comp. LntheF* 
Hauspostille, die erste Passionspredigt. 

N 2 
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have even supposed that the devil himself wrestled with 
Jesus *. 

But such a cause for the trouble of Jesus is not found in the 
text; on the contrary, here as elsewhere (Matth. xx. 22 f. 
parall.), the cu]^ ^ori^tcv for the removal of which Jesus prays, 
must he understood of his own bodily sufifarings and death. 
Moreover, the above ecclesiastical opinion is founded on an un- 
scriptural conception of tbe vicarious office of Jesus. It is true 
that even in the conception of the synoptists, the suffering of 
Jesus is a vicarious one for the sins of many ; but the substitu- 
tion consists, according to them, not in Jesus having imme- 
diately borne these sins and the punishment due to mankind on 
account of them, but in a personal suffering being laid upon 
bim on account of those sins, and in order to remove their pu- 
nishment, Thus, as on the cross it was not directly the sins of 
the world, and the anger of God in relation to them, which 
afflicted him, but the wounds which he received, and his whole 
lamentable situation, wherein he was indeed placed for the sins 
of mankind : so, according to the idea of the evangelists, in 
Gethsemane also, it was not immediately the feeling of the 
misery of humanity which occasioned his dismay, but the 
presentiment of his own suffering, which, however, was en- 
countered in the stead of mankind. 

From the untenable ecclesiastical view of the agony of Jesus, 
a descent has in more modern times been made to coarse ma- 
terialism, by reducing what it was thought hopeless to justify 
ethically, as a mental condition, to a purely physical one, and 
supposing that Jesus was attacked by some malady in Geth- 
semane ® ; an opinion which Paulus, with a severity which be 
should only have more industriously applied to his own ex* 
plonations, pronounces to be altogether unseemly and opposed 
to the text, though he does not regard as improbable Heu- 
mann s hypothesis, that in addition to his inward sorrow^ Jesus 


•* Iiigbtfoot, p. 884 f. 

• Thiess, Krit Conun. i. 418 flF. 
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ha(i contracted a cold in the ^7 % 

Kedron^®. OnTEro!Eerh^, the scene has been depicted in 
the colours of modem sentimentalism, and the feelings of 
friendship, the pain of separation, the thoughts of parting, have 
been assigned as the causes which so lacerated the mind of 
Jesus" : or a confused blending of aJl the different kinds of 
sorrow, selfish and sympathetic, sensual and spiritual, has been 
presupposed Paulus explains £< hvarov ea-ri, Tra^E^^BsTco to 
worigtov (if it he possible , let this cup pass from me) as the ex- 
pression of a purely moral anxiety on the part of Jesus, as to 
whether it were the will of God that he should give himself up 
to the attack immediately at hand, or whether it were not more 
accordant with the Divine pleasure, that he should yet escape 
from this danger : thus converting into a mere inquiry of God, 
what is obviously the most urgent prayer. 

While Olshausen falls back on the ecclesiastical theory, and 
authoritatively declares that the supposition of external corporeal 
suffering having called forth the anguish of Jesus, ought to be 
banished as one which would annihilate the essential characteris- 
tics of his mission ; others have more correctly acknowledged that 
in that anguish the passionate wish to be delivered from the ter- 
rible sufferings in prospect, the horror of sensitive nature in the 
face of annihilation, are certainly apparent With justice also 
it is remarked, in opposition to the reproach which has been 
cast on Jesus, that the speedy conquest over rebellious nature 
removes every appearance of sinfulness ; that, moreover, the 
shrinking of physical nature at the prospect of annihilation 
belongs to the essential conditions of life*®; nay, that the 


Ut sup. 8. 549, 554 f. Anm. 

Schuster, zur ErlUuterung des N. T., in Eichhom’s Biblioth. 9, s. 1012 fF. 

*• Hess, Oesch. Jesu, 2, s. 822 ff. ; Kuinol, in Matth. p. 719. 

Ullmann, uber die UnsUndlichkeit Jesu, in his Studien, 1, s. 61. Hasert, ib. 

8 , 1, 8. 66 ff. 

** Ullmann, ut sup. 

Hasert, ut sup. 
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purer the human nature in an individual, the more susceptible 
is it in relation to suffering and anniliilation ; that the con- 
quest over suffering intensely appremted is greater than a 
stoical or even a Socratic insensibility 

With more reason, criticism has attacked the peculiar repre- 
sentation of the third gospel. The strengthening angel has 
created no little difficulty to the ancient church on dogmatical 
grounds, — to modem exposition on critical grounds. An 
ancient scholium on the consideration, that he who was 
adored and glorified with fear and trembling by all the 
celestial powers^ did not need the strengthening of the angel, 
on Trig i(rxiog tou ayyixov quk b vtto Tracrng BTroufavlou 

ivvaiAtag na) r^Ojuta TC^ocrHuvovfJLSvog jca) ^o^a^ouEvog, interprets 
the Ivi(rxi5eiv ascribed to the angel as a declaring strong, i. e. as 
the offering of a doxology ; while others, rather than admit 
that Jesus could need to be strengthened by an angel, transform 
the ayyixog ivKrxya^y into aii evil angel, who attempted to use 
force against Jesus The orthodox also, by founding a dis- 
tinction between the state of humiliation and privation in Christ 
and that of his glorification, or in some similar way, have long 
blunted the edge of the dogmatical difficulty : but in place of 
this a critical objection has been only so much the more de- 
cidedly developed. In consideration of the suspicion which, 
according to our earlier observations, attaches to every alleged 
angelic appearance, it has been sought to reduce the angel in 
this narrative first into a man and then into an image of the 
composure which Jesus regained But the right point in the 
angelic appearance for criticism to grapple with, is indicated by 
the circumstance that Luke is the only evangelist from whom 


LutHer, in der Predigt vom Leiden Christi im Garten. 
Ambrosias in Luc. Tom. x. 56. 

** In Matthaei’s N. T. p. 447. 

Lightfoot, ut sup. 

Venturini, 3, 677, and conjecturally Paulas also, s. 561. 
Eichhorn, allg. Bibl. 1, s. 628 ; Thiess, in loc. 
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we learn it If, according to the ordinary presupposition, the 
first and fourth gospels are of apostolic origin ; why this silence 
as to the angel on the part of Matthew, who is believed to have 
been in the garden, wliy especially on the part of John, who 
was among the three in the nearer neighbourhood of Jesus ? If 
it be said : because, sleepy as they were, and at some distance, 
and moreover under cover of the night, they did not observe 
him : it must be asked, whence are we to suppose that Luke 
received this information ? That, assuming the disciples not 
to have themselves observed the appearance, Jesus should have 
narrated it to thorn on that evening, there is, from the intense 
excitement of those hours and the circumstance that the return 
of Jesus to his disciples was immediately followed by the arrival 
of Judas, little probability ; and as little, that he communicated 
it to them in the days after the resurrection, and that neverthe- 
less this information appeared worthy of record to none but 
the third evangelist, who yet received it only at second hand. 
As in this manner there is every presumption against the his- 
torical character pFthVjmg*^^ why should not 

tlus^alsojj like all appearances of the same kind which have 
come under our notice, especially in the history of the infancy 
of Jesus, be interpreted by ua jpaythicaUy ? (irabler has been 
before us in advancing the idea, that in the primitive Christian 
community the rapid transition from the most violent mental 
conflict to the most tranquil resignation, which was observable 
in Jesus on that night, was explained, agreeably to the Jewish 
mode of thought, by the intervention of a strengthening angel, 
and that this explanation may have mingled itself with the 
narrative : Schleiermacher, too, finds it the most probable that 
this moment, described by J eSus himself as one of hard trial, 
was early glorified in hymns by angelic appearances, and that 
this embeUishment, originally intended in a merely poetical 

** Comp, on this subject and the following, Gfabler, ncust. theoL Journal, 1, 2, s. 
109 fF. 8, 8. 21 r ff. 

” Comp, Julian, ap. Theod. of Mopsuestia in Munter’s Fiugm. Patr. 1, p. 
121 f. 
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sense, was received by the narrator of the third gospel as 
historical 

The other feature peculiar to Luke, namely, the bloody sweat, 
was early ftlt to be no less fraught with difficulty than the 
strengthening by the angel. At least it appears to have been 
this more than anything else, which occasioned the exclusion 
of the entire addition in Luke, v. 43 and 44, from many ancient 
copies of the gospels. Tor as the orthodox, who according to 
Epiphanius rejected the passage, appear tcy'have shrunk the 
most from the lowest degree of fear which is expressed by the 
bloody sweat : so to the docetic opinions of some who did not 
receive this passage this was the only particular which could 
give offence. Thus in an earlier age, doubts were raised re- 
specting the fitness of the bloody sweat of Jesus on dogmatical 
considerations : while in more modem times this has been done 
on physiological grounds. It is tme that authorities are adduced 
for instances of bloody sweat from Aristotle down to the more 
recent inve stigators of nature f ; but such a phenomenon is 
onSy^enfioned as extremely rare, and as a symptom of decided 
disease. Hence Paulus points to the a^(as it were), as indicat- 
ing that it is not directly a bloody sweat which is here spoken 
of, but only a^rweat which might be compared to blood : this 
comparison, however, he refers only to the thick appearance of 
the drops, and Olshausen also agrees with him thus far, that 
a red colour of the perspiration is not necessarily included in 
{he comparison. But in the course of a narrative which is 
meant as a prelude to the sanguinary death of Jesus, it is the 
most natural to take the comparison of the sweat to drops of 
blood, in its full sense. Further, here, yet more forcibly than 


** Ueber den Lukas, s. 288 ; comp. De Wette, in loc. and Theile, zur. Biogr. 
Jesu, § 32. Reander also appears wiUing silently to abandon this trait and the foL 
lowing one. 

Ancoratus, 31. 

*• Vidi. Wctstein, s. 807. 

^ Be part, animal, iii. 13. 

** Vid. ap. Michaelis, not. in loc. and Ettindl^ in Luc. p. 691 
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in relation to the angelic appearance, the question suggests 
itself: how did Luke obtain this information ? or to pass by all 
questions which must take the same form in this' instance as in 
the previous one, how could the disciples, at a distance and in 
the night, discern the falling of drops of blood ? According to 
Paulus indeed it ought not to be said that the sweat fell, for as the 
vfOvdiKcscra^otlvovrs;^ falling^ refers not to sweaty but to the 

alfiarog^ drops of bloody which are introduced merely for 
the purpose of ^mparison, it is only meant that a sweat as 
thick and heavy as falling drops of blood stood on the brow of 
Jesus. But whether it be said : the sweat fell like drops of 
blood to the earth, or: it was like drops of blood falling 
to the earth, it comes pretty much to the same thing; at 
least the comparison of a sweat standing on the brow to blood 
falling on the earth would not be very apt, especially if to- 
gether with the falling, we are to abstract also the colour of 
the blood, so that of the words, as it were drops of blood 
falling on the ground^ tjcrsi al/jtaro^ Kara^atvovrEs eU 'rwv 

ySv, only aus) as it were drops, would properly have any 

decided meaning. Since then we can neither comprehend the 
circumstance, nor conceive what historical authority for it the 
narrator could have had, let us, with Schleiermad^er, rather take 
this feature also as a poetical one construed historically by the 
evangelist, or better still, as a mythical one, the origin of which 
may be easily explained from the tendency to perfect the con- 
flict in the garden as a prelude to the sufferings of Jesus on the 
cross, by showing that not merely the psychical aspect of that 
suffering was foreshadowed in the mental trouble, but also its 
physical aspect, in the bloody sweat. 

As a counterpoise to this peculiarity of Luke, his two pre- 
decessors have, as we have said, the twofold occurrence of the 
number three, — the three disciples taken apart, and the three 
retirements and prayers of Jesus. It has indeed been contended 
that so restless a movement hither and thither, so rapid an 
alternation of retirement and return, is entirely suited to the 
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state of mind in which Jesus then was and also, that in the 
repetition of the prayer there is correctly shown an appropriate 
gradation, a more and more complete resignation to the will of the 
Father But that the two narrators count the retirements of 
Jesus, marking them by the expressions hurepou and ift r^irou, 
at once shows that the number three was a point of importance to 
them; and when Matthew, though he certainly gives in the 
second prayer an expression somewhat different from that of 
the first, in the third makes Jesus only repeat the same words ^ 
Tov aurov xoyov, and when Mark does this even the second time, 
— this is a significant proof that they were embarrassed how to 
fill up the fevourite number three with appropriate matter. 
According to Olshausen, Matthew with his three acts of this 
conflict, must be right in opposition to Luke, because these 
three attacks made on Jesus through the medium of fear, cor- 
respond to the three attacks through the medium of desire, in 
the history of the temptation. This parallel is well founded ; 
it only leads to an opposite result to that deduced by Olshausen. 
For which is more probable; that in both cases, the threefold 
repetition of the attack had an objective ground, in a latent law 
of the kingdom of spirits, and hence is to be regarded as really 
historical; or*that it had merely a subjective ground in the 
manner of the legend, so thaTthe ocnTtrrBjR^^orTl^^^ 
here, as certainly as above in the history of the temptation, 
points to something mythical ? 

If then we subtract the angel, the bloody sweat, and the pre- 
cisely threefol d repetition of tlie retirement and prayer of Jesus, 
as mythi^" additions, "liher^ remains so far, as an historical 
kernel, the fact, that Jesus on that evening in the garden ex- 
perienced a violent access of fear, and prayed that his sufferings 
might be averted, with the reservation nevertheless of an entire 

•® Paulus, ut sup. 8. 549. 

Theile, in Winer’s and Engelhardt’s krit. JouriiaJ, 2, s. 353; Neander, L. J. 
Chr. s. 616 f. 

Oomp. Weisse, die evang. GescL 1, s. 611. 
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submission to the \rill of God : and at this point of the inquiry, 
it is not a little surprising, on the ordinary view of the relation 
between our gospels, that even this fundamental fact of the 
history in question, is wanting in the gospel of John. 

§ 126 . 

RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO THE EVENTS IN GETHSEMANB. THE FARE- 
WELL DISCOURSES IN JOHN, AND THE SCENE FOLLOWING THE ANNOUNOBHENT OF 
THE GREEKS. 

The relation of John to the synoptical narratives just con- 
sidered has, when regarded more closely, two aspects : first, he 
has not what the synoptists present; and secondly, instead of 
this he has sometliing which it is difiBcult to reconcile with 
their statements. 

As regards the first and negative side, it has to be explained 
how, on the ordinary supposition concerning the author of the 
fourth gospel and the correctness of the synoptical account, 
it happens that John, who according to the two first gospels 
was one of the three whom Jesus took witlx him to be the 
more immediate witnesses of his conflict, passes in silence over 
the whole event ? It will not suflice to appeal to his sleepiness 
during the scene ; for, if this was a liindrance to its narration, 
all the evangelists must have been silent on the subject, and 
not John alone. Hence the usual expedient is tried here also, 
and he is said to have omitted the scene because he found it 
already presented with sufficient care in the writings of the 
synoptists \ But between the two first synoptists and the 
third there is here so important a divergency, as to demand 
most urgently that John, if he took their accounts into con- 
deration, should speak a mediating word in this d^erence.. 
If, however, John had northe works “of his predecessors lying 
before him, he might still, it is said, suppose that history to be 
sufficiently familiar to his readers as a part of evansrelical tradi- 
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tion But as this tradition was the source of the divergent 
representations of the synoptists, it must itself have early begun 
to exhibit variations, and to narrate the fact first in one way, 
then in another ; consequently on this view also there was a 
on the author of the fourjhlgospol to rectify these wavering 
account^ Hence of late an entirely new supposition" has ¥een 
adopted, namely, that John omits the events in Gethsemane 
lest, by the mention of the strengthening angel, he should give 
any furtherance to the Ebionitish opinion that the higher nature 
in Christ was an angel, which united itself with him at baptism ; 
and now, as it might be inferred, again departed from him be- 
fore the hour of suffering ®. But — ^not to urge that we have 
already found any hypothesis of this nature inadequate to ex- 
plain the omissions in the gospel of John — ^if this evangelist 
wished to avoid any indication of a close relation between Jesus 
and angels, he must also have excluded other passages from his 
gospel: above all, as Liicke remarks ^ the declaration con- 
cerning the ascending and descending of angels upon him, i. 52; 
and also the idea, given indeed only as the conjecture of some 
bystanders, that an angel spake to him, ayyexo; avT^ 
xii. 29. however, he on any ground whatever, found special 
matter of hesitation in the appearance of the angel in the 
garden : this would only be a reason for omitting the interven- 
tion of the angel, with Matthew and Mark, and not for exclud- 
ing the whole scene, which was easily separable from this single 
particular. 

If the mere absence of the incident from the narrative of John 
is not to be explained, the difficulty increases when we consider 
svhat this evangelist communicates to us instead of the scene in 
;he garden, concemmg the mental condition of Jesus during the 
last hours previous to his arrest. In the same place which the 
synoptists assign to the agony in the garden, John, it is true, 
has nothing, for he makes the capture of Jesus follow at once 

* Liicke, 2, s, 591. 

* Scbneckenburger, Beitrage, s. 65 1 

* Comm. 1, 8. 177 f. 
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on his arrival in the garden : but immediately before, at and 
after the last meal, he has discourses inspired by a state ol 
mind, which could hardly have as a sequel scenes like those 
which according to the synoptical narratives occurred in the 
garden. In the farewell discourses in John, namely, xiv. — ^xvii. 
Jesus speaks precisely in the tone of one who has already in- 
wardly triumphed over approaching suffering ; from a point of 
view in which death is quenched in the beams of the glory 
which is to come after ; with a divine peace which is cheerful in 
the certainty of its immoveability : how is it possible that im- 
mediately after, this peace should give place to the most violent 
mental emotion, this tranquillity, to a trouble even unto death, 
and that from victory achieved he should sink again into doubt- 
ful contest, in which he needed strengthening by an angel ? 
In those farewell discourses, he appears throughout as one who 
from the plenitude of his inw^ard serenity and confidence, com- 
forts his trembling friends : and yet he now seeks spiritual aid 
from the drowsy disciples, for he requests them to watch with him; 
there, he is so certain of the salutary effects of his approaching 
death, as to assure his followers, that it is well for them that he 
should go away, else the Comforter Tra^aKT^uro^ would not come 
to them ; here, he again doubts whether his death be really the 
will of the Father ; there, he exhibits a consciousness which 
under the necessity of death, inasmuch as it comprehends that 
necessity, recovers freedom, so that his will to die is one with 
the divine will that he should die : here, these two wills are so 
at variance, that the subjective, submissively indeed, but pain- 
fully, bows to the absolute. And these two opposite states of 
mind are not even separated by any intervening incident of an 
appalling character, but only by the short space of time which 
elapsed during the walk from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, 
across the Kedron : just as if, in that brook, as in another 
Lethe, Jesus had lost all remembrance of the foregoing dis- 
courses. 

It is true that we are here referred to the alternation of mental 
states, which naturally becomes more rapid in proportion as the 
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decisive moinent approaches * ; to the fact that not seldom in 
the life of believers there occurs a sudden withdrawal of the 
higher sustenance of the soul, an abandonment of them by God, 
which alone renders the victory nevertheless achieved truly great 
and admirable '. But this latter opinion at once betrays its un- 
intelligent origin from a purely imaginative species of thought 
(to which the soul can appear like a lake, ebbing or flowing ac- 
cording as the floodgates of the conducting canals are opened 
or closed), by the contradictions in which it is on all sides in- 
volved. The triumph of Christ over the fear of death is said 
only to appear in its true magnitude, when we consider, that 
while a Socrates could only conquer because he remained in 
the full possession of his mental energies, Christ was able to 
triumph over all the powers of darkness, even when forsaken by 
God and the fulness of his spirit, by his merely human soul 
: — hut is not this the rankest Felagianism, the most fla- 
grant contradiction of the doctrine of the church, as of sound 
philosophy, which alike maintain that without Gofl, man can do 
no good thing, that only by his armour can man repel the shafts 
of the wicked one ? To escape from thus contradicting the re- 
sults of sober reflection, the imaginativo thinker is driven to 
contradict himself, by supposing that in the strengthening 
angel (which, incidentally, contrary to the verbal significance of 
the text, is reduced to a merely internal vision of Jesus,) there 
was imparted to Jesus, when wrestling in the extremity of his 
abandonment, an influx of spiritual strength ; so that he thus 
would not, as it was at first vaunted, have conquered without, 
but only with Divine aid; if. in accordance with Luke, the 
angel be supposed to have appeared prior to the last, most vio- 
lent pact of the conflict, in order to strengthen Jesus for this 
ultimate trial. But rather than fall into so evident a self-con- 
tradiction, Olshausen prefers covertl y to contradict the text, 
and hence transposes the order oi^ th? incidents, assuming, with- 
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out farther preliminary, that the strengthening came after the 
third prayer, consequently after the victory had been already 
gained, whence he is driven to the extreme arbitrariness of in- 
terpreting the phrase: tcai yev6f^F.vog iv aycovia ejcrEvearegov 
TT^oo’Yiix^'^o, and being in an agony he prayed, as the pluper- 
fect — he had prayed. 

But setting aside this figurative representation of the cause 
which produced the sudden change of mood in Jesus ; such a 
change is in itself burthened with many diflBculties. Correctly 
speaking, what here took place in Jesus was not a mere change, 
but a relapse of the most startling kind. In the so-called 
sacerdotal prayer, John xvii. especially, Jesus had completely 
closed his account with the Father ; all fear in relation to what 
awaited him lay so far behind the point which he had here 
attained, that he spent not a single word on his own suffering, 
and only spoke of the afilictions which threatened his friends ; 
the chief subject of his communion with the Father was the 
glory into which he was about"t6“ enter, and the blessedness 
which he hoped to have obtained for his followers : so that his 
departure to the scene of his arrest has entirely the character of 
an accessory fact, merely consummating by external realization 
what was already inwardly and essentially effected. Now if 
Jesus after this closing of his account with God, once more 
opened it ; if after having held himself already victor, he once 
more sank into anxious conflict : must he not have laid himself 
open to the remonstrance : why didst thou not, instead of in- 
dulging in vain anticipations of glory, rather occupy thyself 
betimes with earnest thoughts of the coming trials that by such 
a preparation, thou mightest spare thyself perilous surprise on 
its approach ? why didst thou utter the words of triumph before 
thou hadst fought, so as to be obliged with shame to cry for 
help at die on-coming of the batde ? In fact after the assur- 
ance of already achieved victory expressed in the farewell dis- 
courses, and especially in the final prayer, the lapse into such a 
state of mind as that described by the synoptists, would have 
been a very humiliating declension, which Jesus could not have 
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foreseen^ otherwise he would not have expressed himself with so 
much confidence ; and which, therefore, wo uld p rove that he 
was deceived in liimself, that he held himself toTbeTtronger than 
he^ffccfalcHy^ound himself, and that he had given utterance to 
this too high self- valuation, not without a degree of presump- 
tion. Those who regard this as inconsistent with the equally 
judicious and modest character which Jesus manifests on other 
occasions, will find themselves urged to the dilemma, tha" 
either the farewell discourses in John, at least the final prayer 
or else the events in Gethseniane, cannot be historical. 

~'Tt is to he regretted that in coining to a decision in this case, 
theologians have set out rather from dogmatical prejudices than 
from critical grounds. Usteii’s assertion, at least, that the 
representation given in John nf the state of mind of Jesus in 
his last hours is the only correct one, while that of the synop- 
tists is unhistorical ^ is only to be accounted for by that 
author’s then zealous adherence to the paragraphs of Schleier- 
macher’s Bogmatih, wherein the idea of the impeccability of 
Jesus is carried to an extent which excludes even the slightest 
degree of conflict; for that, apart from such presuppositions, 
the representation given in John of the iast hours of Jesus, is 
the more natural and appropriate, it might be difficult to prove. 
On the contrary, Bretschueider might rather appear to be right, 
when he claims the superiority in naturalness and intrinsic 
evidence of truth for the synoptists\* were it not that our 
confidence in the decisiolis of this writer is undermined, by his 
dislike for the dogmatical and metaphysical purport of the 
discourses assigned to this period in John — a dislike which 
appears to indicate that his entire polemic against John origin- 
ated in the discordance between his own critical philosophy of 
reflection, and the speculative doctrine of the fourth gospel. 

John, indeed, as even the author of the Probabilia remarks, 
has not wholly passed over the anxiety of Jesus in relation to 

' Oommentatio critica, qua Evangelium Joaonis genuinum esse — ostenditur, p. 
5r ft 

• Probab. p. 38 ff. 
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his approaching death ; he has only assigned to it an earlier 
epoch, John xii. 27 ff. The scene with which John connects 
it takes place immediately after the entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, when certain Greeks, doubtless proselytes of the 
gate, who had come among the multitude to the feast, wished 
to have an interview with him. With all the diversity of the 
circumstances and of the event itself, there is yet a striking 
agreement between what here occurs and what the synoptists 
place in the last evening of the life of Jesus, and in the seclu- 
sion of the garden. As Jesus here declares to his disciples, 
my soul is troubled even unto death, TTB^lxuwog icrrtv « 
eug OoivaTov (Matt. xxvi. 38) : so there he says : Now is my 
soul troubled, vuv v\ -^uxi^ f^ov rsrafatcrai (John xii. 27) ; as he 
here prays, that if it be possible, this hour may pass from 
him, *lva, eI ^uvarov eo-ti, Tra^EXOv air avTOu i Ufa (Mark xiv. 35) : 
so there he entreats : Father, save me from this hour, irarE^, 
auiov fjLE EK Tvg oj^ag raurng (John xii. 27); as here he cahns 
himself by the restriction : nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt, a>X ov t/ iya BsXoi, a?^Xa rl nv, (Mark xiv. 36) : so 
there, by the reflection : but for this cause came I to this 
hour, aAXa ^la rooro yi?^6ov sig rr,v apav Tavrnv (John xii. 27) ; 
lastly, as here an angel appears strengthening Jesus, ayyi'Ktig 
Jvi<rxf^ cov (Luke xxii. 43) : so there something happens which 
occasions the bystanders to observe that an angel spake to him, 
ayyE’hog auru p^E^d^nxEv (John xii. 29). This similarity has 
induced many of the more modern theologians to pronounce the 
incident in John xii. 27 fi*., and that in Gethsemane identical; 
and after this admission the only question was. On which side 
the reproach of inaccurate narration, and more especially of 
erroneous position, oii^t to fafl. 

Agreeably to the tendency of the latest criticism of the 
gospels, the burthen of error in this matter has been more im- 
mediately oast on the synoptists. The true occasion of the 
mental conflict of Jesus is said to be found only in John, 
namely, in the approach of those Greeks who intimated to him 
through Philip and Andrew their wish for an interview with 
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him. These persons doubtless wished to make the proposal 
that he should leave Palestine and carry forward his work 
among the foreign Jews; such a proposal held out to him the 
enticement of escape from the threatening danger, and this for 
some moments placed him in a state of doubt and inward con- 
flict, which however ended by his refusing to admit the Greeks 
to his presence Here we have the effects of a vision rendered 
so acute by a double prejudice, both critical and dogmatical, as 
to read statements between the lines of the text ; for of such 
an intended proposal on the part of the Greeks, there is no trace 
in John; and yet, even allowing that the evangelist knew no- 
thing of the plan of the Greeks from these individuals them- 
selves, there must have been some intimation in the discourse 
of Jesus that his emotion had reference to such a proposal. 
Judging from the context, the request of the Greeks had no 
other motive than that the solemn entrance of Jesus, and the 
popular rumour concerning him, had rendered them curious to 
see and know the celebrated man ; and this desire of theirs was 
not connected with the emotion which Jesus experienced on the 
occasion, otherwise than that it led Jesus to think of the speedy 
propagation of his kingdom in the Gentile world, and of its in- 
dispensable condition, namely, his death. Here, however, the 
idea of his death is only mediately and remotely presented to 
the soul of Jesus ; hence it is the more difficult to conceive how 
it could affect him so strongly, as that he should feel himself 
urged to beseech the Father for delivery from this hour; and if 
he were ever profoundly moved by the presentiment of death, 
the synoptists appear to place this fear in a more suitable posi- 
tion, in immediate proximity to the commencement of his 
sufferings. The representation of John is also deficient in 
certain circumstances, presented by the synoptists, which appear 
t6 vindicate the trouble of J esus. In the solitude of the garden 
and the gloom of night, such an ebullition of feeling is more 


• Gloldhom, aber das Schweigen des Joh, EvangeUums Uber den Seelenkampf 
JaMi in 0eihieiaaiie, in Ti«cbim«r*s Mtigazin f. christl. Prediger, 1, 2 , s. 1 ff. 
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conceivable ; and its unrepressed utterance to Hs most intimate 
and worthy friends is natural and justifiable. But according to 
John that agitation seized Jesus in the broad daylight, in a 
concourse of people ; a situation in which it is ordinarily more 
easy to maintain composure, or in which at least it is usual, 
from the possibility of misconstruction, to suppress the more 
profound emotions. 

Hence it is more easy to agree with Theile*s opinion, that 
the author of the fourth gospel has inserted th^ncident, cor- 
rectly placed by the synoptists. In* a fflse position Jesus 
having said, as an introduction to the answer which he returned 
to the request of the Greeks, that they might see the man who 
had been so glorified by his entrance into the city : Yes, the 
hour of my glorification is come, but of glorification by death 
(xii. 23 f.) : this led the narrator astray, and induced him, in- 
stead of giving the real answer of Jesus to the Greeks together 
with the result, to make Jesus dilate on the intrinsic necessity 
of his death, and then almost unconsciously to interweave the 
description of the internal conflict which Jesus had to expe- 
rience in virtue of his voluntary sacrifice, whence he subse- 
quently, in its proper place, omits this conflict. There is 
nothing strange in Theile*s opinion, except that he supposes it 
possible for the apostle John to have made such a transposi- 
tion. That the scene in Gethsemane, from his having been 
asleep while it was passing, was not deeply imprinted on his 
mind, and that it was besides thrust into the background of his 
memory by the crucifixion which shortly followed, might have 
been considered explanatory of an entire omission,' or a merely 
summary account of the scene on his part, but by no means of 
an incorrect position. If notwithstanding his sleepiness at the 
time, he had taken any notice of the event, he must at least have 
retained thus much — that that peculiar state of mind in Jesus 
befel him close upon the commencement of his sufferings, in 


“ Vid. the Review of Usteri*s Comm, crit., in Winer’s and Bngelhardt’s n. krit. 
Journal, 2, s. 859 
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the night and in privacy : how could he ever so far bely his 
memory as to make the scene take place at a much earlier 
period, in the open day, and among many people ? Rather than 
thus endanger the authenticity of the gospel of John, others, 
alleging the possibility that such a state of mind might occur 
more than once in the latter part of the life of Jesus, deny the 
identity of the two scenes 

Certainly, between the synoptical representation of the mental 
conflict of Jesus and that given in John, besides the external 
difference of position, there exist important internal divergencies ; 
the narrative in John containing features which have no analogy 
with anything in the synoptical account of the events in Getli- 
semane. It is true that the petition of Jesus in John for 
deliverance from this hour, is perfectly in unison with his 
prayer in the synoptists : but, on the other hand, there is no 
parallel to the additional prayer in John : Father, glorify thy 
name, Tcirz^, <roij ro ovofAa (xii. 28) ; further, though in 

both accounts an angel is spoken of, yet there is no trace in the 
synoptists of the heavenly voice which in the fourth gospel occa- 
sions the belief that an angel is concerned. Such heavenly voices 
are not found in the three first gospels elsewhere than at the bap- 
tism and again at the transfiguration ; of which latter scene the 
prayer of Jesus in John : Father, glorify thy name, may re- 
mind us. In the synoptical description of the transfiguration, 
it is true, the expressions glory, and to glorify, 

are not found : but the Second Epistle pf Peter represents Jesus 
as receiving in the transfiguration honour and glory, ri/^riv rcai 
foiezv, and the heavenly voice as coining from the excellent 
glory, fAsyaxovfiTrfig Jofat (i. 17 f.). Thus in addition to the 
two narratives already considered, there presents itself a tliird 
as a parallel ; since the scene in John xii. 27 ff. is on the one 
side, by the trouble of spirit and the angel, allied to the occur- 
rences in Gethsemane, while on the other side, by the prayer for 
glorification and the confirmatory voice fi‘om heaven, it has 


» Ease, L. J. S 134 ; Liicke, 2, s. 621 f. Anm. 
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some afl&nity with the history of the transfiguration. And here 
two cases are possible : either that the narrative of John is the 
simple root, the separation of which into its constituent ele- 
ments has given rise in a 'traditional manner to the two synop- 
tical anecdotes of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden ; or that these last are the original formations, fi:om the 
fusing and intermingling of which in the legend the narrative 
of John is the mixed product : between which cases only the 
intrinsic character of the narratives can decide. That the synop- 
tical narratives of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
gai’den are clear pictures, with strongly marked features, can by 
itself prove notliing ; since, as we have sufficiently shown, a 
narrative of legendary origin may just as well possess these 
characteristics as one of a purely historical nature. Thus if 
the narrative in John wore merely less clear and definite, this 
need not prevent it from being regarded as the original, simple 
sketch, from which the embellishing hand of tradition had 
elaborated those more highly coloured pictures. But the fact 
is that the narrative in John is wanting not only in definiteness, 
but in^^agreement with the attendant circmnstanoes and with 
itself. We have no intimation what was the answer of Jesus 
to the Greeks, or what became of those persons themselves ; 
no appropriate motive is given for the sudden anguish of Jesus 
and his prayer for glorification. Such a mixture of heterogene- 
ous parts is always the sign of a secondary product, of an alluvial 
conglomeration; and hence we seem warranted to conclude, 
thatm^ the n^ative of John the two synoptical anecdotes of 
the transfiguration and the agony in the garden ’are blended 
together. If, as is apparently the case, the legend when it 
reached the fourth evangelist presented these two incidents in 
fgded colours and in indistoot ou^e ; it would be easy for 
him, since his idea of glorification had the double 


” Against the offence which it has pleased Tholnck (Glanbw. s. 41,) to take at 
this expression {Vermschen), comp, the Aphorismen but Apologie des Dp. Strauss 
und seines werkes, s. 69 f. 
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aspect of suffering and exaltation, to confuse the two ; what he 
gathered from the narrative of the agony in the garden, of a 
prayer of Jesus to the Father, he might connect with the 
heavenly voice in the history of the transfiguration, making this 
an answer to the prayer ; to the voice, the more particular im- 
port of which, as given by the synoptists, was unknown to him, 
he gave, in accordance with his general notion of this incident 
as a glory 3o|a conferred on Jesus, the import : I have loth 
glorified and will glorify again, >t,ou na) waXiv 

and to make it correspond with this divine response, he had to 
unite with the prayer of Jesus for deliverance that for glorifica- 
tion also ; the strengthening angel, of which the fourth evan- 
gelist had perhaps also heard something, was included in the 
opinion of the people as to the source of the heavenly voice ; 
in regard to the time, Jolm placed liis narrative about midway 
between the transfiguration and the agony in the garden, and 
from ignorance of the original circumstances the choice in this 
respect was infelicitous. 

If we here revert to the question from which we set out, whe- 
ther we are rather to retain the farewell discourses in John as 
thoroughly historical, and renounce the synoptical representa- 
tion of the scene in Gethsemane, or vice versa : we shall be 
more inclined, considering the result of the inquiry just insti- 
tuted, to embrace the latter alternative. The difficulty, that it 
is scarcely conceivable how John could accurately remember 
these long discourses of Jesus, Paulus has thought to solve, by 
the conjecture, that the apostle, probably on the next Sabbath, 
while Jesus lay in the grave, recalled to his mind the conversa- 
tions of the previous evening, and perhaps also wrote them 
down^®. But in that period of depression, which John also 
shared, he would be scarcely in a condition to reproduce these 
discourses without obscuring their peculiar hue of unclouded 
serenity; on the contrary, as the author of the Wolfenbuttel 
fragments observes, had the narrative of the words and deeds of 


» L. J. 1, b. 1. 165 f. 
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Jesus been committed to writing by the evangelists in the couple 
of days after the death of Jesus, when they had no longer any 
hope, all promises would have been excluded from their gos- 
pels Hence even Lucke, in consideration of the mode of 
expression in the farewell discourses, and particularly in the 
final prayer, being so peculiarly that of John, has relinquished 
the position that Jesus spoke in the very words which John puts 
into his mouth, i. e; the authenticity of these discourses in the 
strictest sense; hut only to maintain the more firmly their 
authenticity in the wider sense, i. e. the genuineness of the sub- 
stantial thoughts Even this, however, has been attacked by 
the author of the Probabilia, for he asks, with especial reference 
to chap, xvii., whether it be conceivable that Jesus, in the antici- 
pation of violent death, had nothing of more immediate concern 
than to commune with God on the subject of his person, the 
works he had already achieved, and the glory to he expected ? 
and whether it be not rather highly probable that the prayer 
flowed only from the mind of the writer, and was intended by 
him as a confirmation of his doctrine of Jesus as the incarnate 
word and of the dignity of the apostles'® ? This repre- 
sentation is so far true, that the final prayer in question resem- 
bles not an immediate outpouring of soul, but product of re- 
flection— is rather a discourse on Jesus than a discourse from 
him. It presents everywhere the mode of thought of one who 
stands far in advance of the circumstances of which he writes, 
and hence already sees the form of Jesus in the gloriifying haze of 
^stance; an illusion which he heighten^lJyputSng^ 
thoughts, which had sprung from an advanced development of the 
Christian community, into the mouth of its Pounder prior to its 
actual existence. But in the preceding farewell discourses also 
there are many thoughts which appear to have taken their shape 
from an experience of the event. Their entire tone may be the 


Vom Zweck J. und seiner Jiinger, b. 124. 
2, 8. 588 f. 

Ut sup. 
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most naturally explained by the supposition, that they are the 
work of one to whom the death of Jesus was already a past 
event, the terrors of which had melted away in its blessed con- 
sequences, and in the devotional contemplation of the church. 
In particular, apart from what is said of the return of Christ, 
that era in the Christian cause which is generally called the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, is predicted in the declarations con- 
cerning the Paraclete, and the judgment which he would hold 
over the world (xiv. 16 fF. 25. xv. 26. xvi. 7 if. 13 ff.), with a dis- 
tinctness which seems to indicate hght borrowed from the issue. 

In relation, however, to the fact that the farewell discourses 
involve the decided foreknowledge of the immediately approach- 
ing result, the sufferings and death of Jesus (xiii. 18 ff. 33, 38 ; 
xiv. 30 f. xvi. 5ff. 16, 32 f.), the narrative of John stands on 
the same ground with the synoptical one, since this also rests on 
the presupposition of the most exact prescience of the hour and 
moment when the sufferings will commence. It was not only 
at the last meal and on the departure to the mount of Olives, 
that this foreknowledge was shown, according to the three first 
gospels, for in them as well as in John, Jesus predicts that the 
denial of Peter will take place before the cock crow ; not only 
does the agony in the garden rest on the foreknowledge of the 
impending sufferings, but at the end of this conflict Jesus is 
able to say that now, at this very minute, the betrayer is in the 
act of approaching (Matt. xxvi. 45 f.). Paulus, it is true, 
maintains that Jesus saw from a distance the troop of guards 
coming out of the city, which, as they had torches, was cer- 
tainly possible from a garden on the mount of Olives: but 
without being previously informed of the plans of his enemies, 
Jesus could not know that he was the object of pursuit ; and at 
any rate the evangelists narrate the words of Jesus as a proof of 
his supernatural knowledge. But if, according to our previous 
inquiry, the foreknowledge of the catastrophe in general could 
not proceed from the higher principle in Jesus, neither could 
that of the precise moment when it would commence ; while that 
he in a natural way, by means of secret friends in the Sanhe- 
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drim, or otherwise, was apprized of the fatal blow which the 
Jewish rulers with the help of one of his disciples were about to 
aim at him in the coming night, we have no trace in our evan- 
gelical accounts, and we are therefore not authorized to presup- 
pose anything of the kind. On the contrary, as the above declar- 
ation of J esus is given by the narrators as a proof of his higher 
knowledge, either we must receive it as such, or, if we cannot do 
this, we must embrace the negative inference, that they are here 
incorrect in narrating such a proof ; and the positive conclu- 
sion on wliich this borders is, not that that knowledge was in 
fact only a natural one, but, that the evangelical narrators must 
have had an interest in maintaining a supernatural knowledge 
of his approaching sufferings on the part of Jesus ; an interest 
the nature of which has been already unfolded. 

The motive also for heightening the prescience into a real 
presentiment, and thus for creating the scene in Gethsemane, is 
easy of discovery. On the one hand, there cannot be a more 
obvious proof that a foreknowledge of an event or condition has 
existed, than its having risen to the vividness of a presentiment ; 
on the other hand, the suffering must appear the more awful, if 
the mere presentiment extorted from him who was destined to 
that suffering, anguish even to bloody sweat, and prayer for de- 
liverance. Further, the sufferings of Jesus were exhibited in a 
higher sense, as voluntary, if before they came upon him exter- 
nally, he had resigned himself to them internally; and lastly, 
it must have gratified primitive Christian devotion, to withdraw 
the real crisis of these sufferings from the profane eyes to which 
he was exposed on the cross, and to enshrine it as a mystery 
only witnessed by a narrow circle of the initiated. As mate- 
rials for the formation of this scene, besides the description of 
the sorrow and the prayer which were essential to it, there pre- 
sented itself first the image of a cup woripiov^ used by Jesus 
himself as a designation of his sufferings (Matt. xx. 22 f.) ; and 
secondly, Old Testament passages in Psalms of lamentation, 
xlii. 6, 12 ; xliii. 5., where in the LXX. the {soul 
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exceeding sorrowful) occurs, and in addition to this the ex- 
pression B6)g Zavarov {unto death) the more naturally suggested 
itself, since Jesus was here really about to encounter death. 
This representation must have been of early origin, because in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 7.) there is an indubitable allu- 
sion to this scene. — Thus Gabler said too little when he pro- 
nounced the angelic appearance, a mythical garb of the fac^that 
J esus in the deepest sorrow of that night suddenly felt an agijes- 
sion of mental strength ; since rather, the entire scene in Geth- 
sefnane, becSttseit rests on presuppositions destitute of proof, 
must be renounced. 

Herewith the dilemma above stated falls to the ground, since 
we must pronounce unhistorical not only one of the two, but 
both representations of tlie last hours of Jesus before his arrest. 
The only degree of distinction between the historical value of 
the synoptical account and that of John is, that the former is a 
mythical product of the first era of traditional formation, the 
latter of the second, — or more correctly, the one is a product 
of the second order, the other of tlie third. The representation 
common to the synoptists and to John, that Jesus foreknew his 
sufferings even to the day and hour of their arrival, is the first 
modification which the pious legend gave to the real history of 
Jesus ; the statement of the synoptists, that he even had an an- 
tecedent experience of his sufferings, is the second step of the 
mythical ; while, that although he foreknew them, and . also in 
one instance had a foretaste of them (John xii. 27 ff.), he had 
yet long beforehand completely triumphed over them, and when 
they stood immediately before him, looked them in the face with 
imperturbed serenity — this representation of the fourtj^ospel is 
the third and highe st g rade ^ devotr 6hfl,”b1aTm h^fttAnn^^^ p.m^ 
"BSSriiment. 
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ARREST OF JESUS. 

In strict accordance with the declaration of Jesus that even now 
the betrayer is at hand, Judas while he is yet speaking approaches 
with an armed force (Matt. xxvi. 47 parall. comp. John xviii. 
3.). This band, which according to the synoptists came from 
the chief priests and elders, was according to Luke led by the 
captains of the temple o-rfaTnyoTg too ie^oo, and hence was proba- 
bly a detachment of the soldiers of the temple, to whom, judging 
from the word and from staves ^vyoi being mentioned 

among the weapons, was apparently joined a tumultuous crowd : 
according to the representation of John, who, together with the 
servants or officers of the chief priests and Pharisees, uTryi^eraig 
Twv a^x^Efscov Kou 4)a^i<ral(Dv, speaks of a band (rTTEtpa, and a cap^ 
tain without mentioning any tumultuary force, it ap- 

pears as if the Jewish magistrates had procured as a support a 
detachment of Boman soldiery \ 

According to the three first evangelists, Judas steps forth and 
kisses Jesus, in order by this preconcerted sign to indicate him 
to the approaching band as the individual whom they were to 
seize: according to the fourth gospel, on the contrary, Jesus 
advances apparently out of the garden (HsxOav), to meet them, 
and presents himself as the person whom they seek. In order 
to reconcile this divergency, some have conceived the occur- 
rences thus : Jesus, to prevent his disciples from being taken, 
first went towards the multitude, and made himself known; 
hereupon Judas stepped forth, and indicated him by the kiss *. 
But had Jesus already made himself known, Judas might have 
spared the kiss ; for that the people did not believe the assertion 
of Jesus that he was the man whom they sought, and still waited 

* Vid. Lucke, in loc. ; Hase, L. J. § 185. 

* Paulus, exeg. Handl). 3, b. i. 567. 
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for its confirmation by the kiss of the bribed disciple, is a sup- 
position incompatible with the statement of the fourth gospel 
that the words I am he^ made so strong an impression on them 
that they went backward and fell to the ground. Hence 
others have inverted tlie order of the scene, imagining that Judas 
first stepped forward and distinguished Jesus by the kiss, and 
that then, before the crowd could press into the garden, Jesus 
himself advanced and made himself known But if Judas had 
already indicated him by the kiss, and he had so well under- 
stood the object of the kiss as is implied in his answer to it, 
Luke V. 48 : there was no need for him still to make himself 
known, seeing that he was already made known ; to do so for the 
protection of the disciples was equally superfluous, since he must 
have inferred from the traitors kiss, that it was intended to 
single him out and carry him away from his followers ; if he did 
so merely to show his courage, this was almost theatrical : while, 
in general, the idea that Jesus, between the kiss of Judas, and 
the entrance of the crowd, which was certainly immediate, ad- 
vanced towards the latter with questions and answers, throws 
into his demeanour a degree of hurry and precipitancy, so ill 
suited to his circumstances, that the evangelists can scarcely 
have meant such an inference to be drawn. It should therefore 
be acknowledged that neither of the two representations 
is designed as a supplement to the other ^ since each has 
a different conception of the manner in which Jesus was 
made known, and in which Judas was active in the af- 
fair. That Judas was guide to them that took Jesus ^ oS'nyog 
roig rov *lno’ouv (Acts i. 1C.), all the evangelists 

agree. But while according to the synoptical account the 


* Lucke, 2, 8, 599 ; Haae, ut sup. ; Olshausen, 2. s. 435. 

* How can Lucke explain the omission of tho kiss of Judas in the gospel of John 
from its haying been too notorious a &ct? and how can he adduce as an analogous 
instoncp the omission of the transaction between the betrayer and the Sanhedrim by 
John 1 for this, as something passing behind the scenes, might very well be left out, 
but by no means an incident which, like that kiss, happened so conspicuously in the 
foreground and centre of the scene. 
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task of Judas includes not only the pointing out of the 
place, hut also the distinguishing of the person by the kiss, 
John makes the agency of Judas end with the indication of the 
place, and represents him after the arrival on the spot as stand- 
ing inactive among the crowd (eio-TYiKEt S‘e nai *Ioui'ag — fjLsr airSv,^ 
V. 6). Why John does not assign to Judas the task of person- 
ally indicating Jesus, it is easy to see : because, namely, he 
would have Jesus appear, not as one delivered up, hut as de- 
livering himself up, so that liis sufferings may he manifested in 
a higher degree as undertaken voluntarily. We have only to 
remember how the earliest opponents of Christianity imputed 
the retirement of Jesus out of the city into the distant garden, 
as an ignominious flight from his enemies ®, in order to find it 
conceivable, that there arose among the Christians at an early 
period the inclination to transcend the common evangelical tra- 
dition in representing his demeanour on his arrest in the light 
of a voluntary self-resignation. 

In the synoptists the kiss of Judas is followed by the cutting 
question of Jesus to the traitor; in John, after Jesus has ut- 
tered the syi J am he, it is stated that under the influence 
of these commanding words, the multitude who had come out to 
seize him went backward and fell to the ground, so that Jesus 
had to repeat his declaration and as it were encourage the peo- 
ple to seize him. Of late it has been denied that there was any 
miracle here : the impression of the personality of Jesus, it is 
said, acted psychologically on those among the crowd who had 
already often seen and heard Jesus; and in support of this 
opinion reference is made to the examples of this kind jin the life 
of Marius, Coligny, and others But neither in the synoptical 

* So says the Jew of Oelsus, Orig. c. Cels. ii. 9 ; fifittTs ixiy^ecvnt 

xetrmyvcvnt n^rtodfitv fclv xx) hxh^^xcrxw iitmtitrrirxra 

liXx, When we, having convicted and condemned him, had determined that he 
should suffer •punishment; concealing himself, and endeavouring to escape, he ex- 
perience a most shameful capture, 

• Liicke, 2, s. 597 f. ; Olshausen, 2, s. 435 ; Tholuck, s. 299. The reference to 
the murderer of Coligny is, however, unwarranted, as any one will find who will 
look into the book incorrectlv cited bv Thofuck : Serrani commenMyrium de statu 
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account, according to which there needed the indication of Jesus 
by the kiss, nor in that of John, according to which there 
needed the declaration of Jesus, I am he, does Jesus appear to 
be known to the crowd, at least in such a manner as to exercise 
any profound influence over them ; while the above examples 
only show that sometimes the powerfiil impression of a man s 
personality has paralyzed the murderous htinds of an iiwiividual 
or of a few, but not that a whole detachment of civil officers and 
soldiers has been made, not merely to draw hack, but to fall to 
the ground. It answers no purpose for Lticke to make first a 
few fall down and then the whole crowd, except that of render- 
ing it impossible to imagine the scene with gravity. Hence 
we turn to the old theologians, who here unanimously acknow- 
ledge a miracle. The Christ who by a word of his mouth cast 
down the hostile multitude, is no other than he who according 
to 2 Thess. ii. 8, shall consume the Antichrist with the spirit 
of his mouth, i. e. not the historical Christ, but the Christ of 
the Jewish and primitive Christian imagination. The author of 
the fourth gospel especially, who had so often remarked how the 
enemies of Jesus and their creatures were unable to lay hands 
on him, because his hour was not yet come (vii. 80. 32. 44 ff. 
viii. 20), had an inducement, now, when the hour was come, to 
represent the ultimately successful attempt as also faihng at the 
first in a thoroughly astounding manner; especially as this 
folly accorded with the interest by which he is governed 
throughout the description of this whole scene — the demonstrat- 
ing that the capture of Jesus was purely an act of his own free 
will. When Jesus lays the soldiers prostrate by the power of 
his word, he gives them a proof of what he could do, if to 

rdigionii et reip* in ngno GaUiae, L. x. p. 82, b. The murderer was not in the 
least withheld from the prosecution of his design by the firmness of the noble old 
man. Oomp. also Schiller, Werke, 16 Bd. s. 382 f., 384 ; Ersch and Gruber’s En- 
cyclopadie, 7 Band. s. 452 f. Such inaccuracies in the department of modern his- 
tory cannot indeed excite surprise in a writer who elsewhere (GlaubwUrdigkeit, s. 
487) speaks of the duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe’s father, as the brother of Louis 
XVI. How can a knowledge so diyersified as that of Dr. Tholuck be always quite 
accurate 1 
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liberate himself were his object; and when he allows him- 
self to be seized immediately after, this appears as the most 
purely voluntary self-sacrifice. Thus in the fourth gospel Jesus 
gives a practical proof of that power, which in the first he only 
expresses by words, when he says to one of his disciples: 
Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father^ and he 
shall presently give me twelve legions of angels (v. 53) ? 

After this, the author of the fourth gospel very inappro- 
priately holds up the solicitude which Jesus manifested that his 
disciples should not be taken captive with him, as a fulfilment 
of the declaration of Jesus (xvii. 12), that he had lost none of 
those intrusted to him hy the Father ; a declaration which was 
previously more suitably referred to the spiritual preservation of 
his disciples. As the next feature in the scene, all the evange- 
lists agree, that when the soldiers began to lay hands on Jesus, 
one of liis disciples drew his sword, and cut off the ear of the 
high priest's servant, an act which met with a reproof fi'om 
Jesus. Still Luke and John have each a peculiar trait. Not 
to mention that both particularize the ear as the right ear, while 
their two predecessors had left this point undetermined; the 
latter not only gives the name of the wounded servant, hut 
states that the disciple who wounded him was Peter. Why the 
synoptists do not name Peter, it has been sought to explain in 
diflerent ways. The supposition that they wished to avoid com- 
promising the apostle, who at the time of the composition of 
their gospels was yet living ^ belongs to the justly exploded fic- 
tions of an exegesis framed on the false principle of supplying 
conjecturally all those links in the chain of natural pausation 
which are wanting in the gospels. That these evangelists ela 
where for the most part omit names ®, is too sweeping an accu- 
sation as regards Matthew, though he does indeed leave un- 
named indifferent persons, such as Jairus, or Bartimseus ; but 
that the real Matthew, or even the common evangelical tradi- 


^ Paulus, exeg, Handb. 3, b. $. 570. 
« Ibid. 
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tion, thus early and generally should have lost the name from 
an anecdote of Peter, so thoroughly accordant 'with the part 
played by this apostle, can scarcely he considered very probable. 
To me, the reverse would be much more conceivable, namely, 
that the anecdote was originally current without the mention of 
any name, (and why should not a less distinguished adherent of 
Jesus — for from the synoptists it is not necessarily to be inferred 
that it was one of the twelve — whose name was therefore the 
more readily forgotten, have had courage and rashness enough 
to draw his sword at that crisis ?) hut a later narrator thought 
such a mode of conduct particularly suited to the impetuous 
character of Peter, and hence ascribed it to him by a combina- 
tion of his own. On this supposition, we need not appeal, in 
support of the possibility that John could know the servant s 
name, to his acquaintance with the household of the high 
priest *, any more than to a peculiar acquaintance of Mark with 
some inhabitants of J ericho, in explanation of Ins obtaining the 
name of the blind man. 

The distinctive trait in Lukes account of this particular is, 
that Jesus heals the servant's ear, apparently by a miracle. 
Olshausen hbre makes the complacent remark, that this circum- 
stance best explains how Peter could escape uninjured — 
astonishment at the cure absorbed the general attention ; while 
according to Paulus, Jesus by touching the wounded ear 
only meant to examine it, and then told what must 
he done for the purpose of healing {lacraro airov ) ; had he cured 
it by a miracle there must have been some notice of the 
astonishment of the spectators. Such pains-taking interpreta- 
tions are here especially needless, since the fact that Luke 
stands alone in giving the trait in question, together with the 
whole tenor of the scene, tells us plainly enough what opinion 
we are to form on the subject. Should Jesus, who had re- 
moved by his miraculous power so much suffering of which he 
was innocent, leave unoured suffering which one of his disciples 


* As Iiucke, Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc, 
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out of atta/chment to him, and thus indirectly he himself, had 
caused ? This must soon have been found inconceivable, and 
hence to the stroke of the sword of Peter was united a mi- 
raculous cure on the part of Jesus — the last in the evangelical 
history. 

Here, immediately before he is led away, the synoptists place 
the remonstrance which Jesus addressed to those who had come 
to take him prisoner ; that though, by his daily public appear- 
ance in the temple he had given the best opportunity for them 
to lay hands upon him, yet — a bad augury for the purity of 
their cause — they came to a distance to seek him with as many 
preparations, as against a thief ? In the fourth gospel, he is 
made to say something similar to Annas, to whose inquiries 
concerning his disciples and his doctrine, he replies by referring 
him to the publicity of his entire agency, to his teaching in 
the temple and synagogue (xviii. 20 f.). Luke, as if he had 
gathered from both, that Jesus had said something of this kind 
to the high priest, and also at the time of his arrest, represents 
the chief priests and elders themselves as being present in the 
garden, and Jesus as here speaking to them in the above man- 
ner; which is certainly a mere blunder 

According to the two first evangelists, all the disciples now 
fled. Here Mark has the special particular, that a young man 
with a linen cloth cast about his naked body, when he was in 
danger of being seized, left the linen cloth and fled naked. 
Apart from the industrious coigectures of ancient and even 
modern expositors, as to who this young man was ; this infor- 
mation of Mark s has been regarded as a Jproof of the very 
early origin of this gospel, on the ground that so unimportant 
an anecdote, and one moreover to which no name is attached, 
could have no interest except for those who stood in close prox- 
imity to the persons and events But this inference is er- 
roneous ; for the above trait gives even to us, at this remote 

Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, s. 290. 

" Paulus, exog. Handb. 3, b. s. 570. 
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distance of time, a vivid idea of the panic and rapid flight of 
the adherents of Jesus, and must therefore have been welcome 
to Mark, from whatever source he may have received it, or how 
late soever he may have written. 


§ 128. 

EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 

From the place of arrest the synoptists state Jesus to have 

been led to the high priest, whose name, Caiaphas, is however 
only mentioned by Matthew; while John represents him as 
being led in the first instance to Annas, the father-in-law of the 
existing'Mgh priest ; and only subsequently to Caiaphas (Matt, 
xxvi. 57 ff. paralL, John xviii. 12 ff.). The important rank of 
Annas renders this representation of John as conceivable as 
the silence of the synoptists is exphcable, on the ground that 
the ex-high priest had no power of deciding in this cause. But 
it is the more surprising that, as must be beheved from the first 
glance, the fourth evangelist merely gives some details of the 
transaction with Annas, and appears entirely to pass by the de- 
cisive trial before the actual high priest, except that he states 
Jesus to have been led away to Caiaphas. There was no more 
ready expedient for the harmonists than the supposition, which 

is found e. g. in Euthymius, that John, in consistency with the 
supplementary character of his gospel, preserved the examina- 
tion before Annas as being omitted by the synoptists, while he 
passed by that before Caiaphas, because it was described with 
sufficient particularity by his predecessors V This opinion, 
that John and the synoptists speak of two entirely -distinct 
trials^ has a confirmationTih the fact that the tenor of the 
re^ective trials is totally different. In that which the synop- 
tists describe, according to Matthew and Mark, the false wit- 


Paulufi, ut 8up. 8. 577 ; Olshausen, 2, s. 244. 
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nesses first appear against Jesus ; the high priest then asks him 
if he really pretends to be the Messiah, and on receiving an af- 
firmative answer, declares him guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, whereupon fallows maltreatment of his person. In the 
trial depicted by John, Jesus is merely questioned concerning 
his disciples and his doctrine, he appeals to the publicity of his 
conduct, and after having been maltreated for this reply by an 
attendant is sent away without the passing of any 

sentence. That the fourth evangelist should thus give no par- 
ticulars concerning the trial before Caiaphas is the more sur- 
prising, since in the one before Annas, if it be ty s which he 
narrates, according to his own representation nothing was de- 
cided, and consequently the grounds for the condemnation of 
Jesus by the Jewish authorities, and the sentence itself, are 
altogether wanting in his gospel. To explain this by the sup- 
plementary object of John is to impute to him too irrational a 
mode of procedure ; for if he omitted facts because the other 
evangelists had already given them, without intimating that he 
did so purely for that reason, he could only reckon on intro- 
liucing confusion, and entailing on himself the suspicion of 
having given a false narrative. He can hardly have had the 
opinion that the trial before Annas was the principal one, and 
that therefore it was allowable to omit the other, since he re- 
ports no judgment as having been passed in the former; but if 
he knew the trial before Caiaphas to have been the principal 
one, and yet gave no more particular information concerning itT 
this also was a highly singular course for .him to take. 

Thus the very simplest view of the caee beems at once to 
point to the attempt to discover in the account of the fourth 
gospel indications that it also is to be understood of the trial 
before Caiaphas. What affords the strongest presumption of 
the identity of the two trials is the identity of ah incident con- 
comitant with both, John as well as the synoptists making 

It is further re- 
markable that after Annas has*been"spo¥en of, at v. 13, as the 
father-in-law of Caiaphas, there follows at v. 14, a more pre- 

p 2 
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cise designation of Caiaphas as the author of the fatal counsel, 
recorded in John xi. 50., although apparently the evangelist 
proceeds to narrate a trial held, not before Caiaphas, but before 
Annas. Moreover in the description of the trial itself, there is 
mention throughout of the palace and of questions from the 
^ wliich John no yhere else applie s to Annas, 
but oniy to Caiaphas. But that in accordance with the above 
supposition, the evangelist from v. 15 should be describing 
something which passed before Caiaphas, appears impossible 
from V. 24, for it is there first said that Annas sent Jesus to 
Caiaphas, so that he must until then have been before Annas. 
With ready thought tins difficulty was first met by removing 
the 24 th verso to the place where it was wanted, namely, after 
V. 13, and laying the blame of its present too late position on 
the negligence of transcribers As however this transposition, 
being destitute of any critical authority, must appear an arbi- 
trary and violent expedient for getting rid of the difficulty, it 
was next tried whether the statement in v. 24, without being 
actually moved from its place, might not receive such an inter- 
pretation as to come in point of sense after v. 13 ; i. e. the word 
avkirrEiMv was taken as a pluperfect, and it was supposed that 
John intended here to supply retrospectively what he had for- 
gotten to observe atv. 13, namely, that Annas immediately sent 
Jesus to Caiaphas, so that the trial just described was con- 
ducted by the latter As the general possibility of such an 
enallctge temporum is admissible, the only question is whether 
it be accordant with the style of the present wnter, and whether 
it be intimated in the context. In the latter respect it is cer- 
tainly true that if nothing important had occurred in the pre- 
sence of Annas, the evangelist, in annexing to his notice of the 
relationship of Annas to Caiaphas the more precise designation 
of the latter, might be drawn on to speak without further pre- 
face of the trial before Caiaphas, and might afterwards, by way 


• Thus e. g. Erasmus, in loc. 

* Thus Winer, N. T. Gramm. § 41, 5; Tholack and Liicko, in loc. 
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of appendix, at some resting place, as here at the close of the 
transactions of the liigh priest with Jesus, intimate the tran- 
sition which he had made. An accurate Greek writer certainly 
in this case, if he did not use the pluperfect, would at least have 
naade evident the explanatory reference to what had preceded, 
by the addition of a 7^? to the aorist. . Our evangelist how- 
ever, in whom the characteristic of the Hellenistic writers to 
connect their propositions but loosely, in accordance with the 
genius of the Hebrew language, is very strongly marked, might 
perhaps have introduced that supplementary observation even 
without a particle, or, according to the ordinary reading, by 
oiv, which is not merely indicative that a subject is continued, 
but also that it is resumed \ If these considerations be held to 
establish that he also intended to narrate the trial before Caia- 
phas : it is clear from the aspect of his account taken by itself, 
as well as from the previous comparison with the synoptical 
one, that his narrative cannot be complete. 

We turn therefore to the account of the synoptists, and 
among them also, namely, between th^wo first and the third, 
we find numerous divergencies, According to the former, when 
Jesus was brought into the palace of the high priest, the scribes 
and elders were already assembled, and while it was still night 
proceeded to hold a trial, in which first witnesses appeared, and 
then the high priest addressed to him the decisive question, on 
the answer to which the assembly declared him worthy of death 
(in John also the trial goes forward in the night, but there is 
no intimation of the presence of the great council). According 
to the representation of the third gospel, on 'the other hand, 
Jesus throughout the night is merely kept^under guard in the 
high priest s palace and maltreated by the underlings ; and when 
at the break of day the Sanhedrim assembles, no witnesses 
appear, but the high priest precipitates the sentence by the deci- 
sive question. Now, that in the depth of the night, while Judas 
was gone out with the guard, the members of the council should 


* Winer, Gramm. § 67, 4. 
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have assembled themselves for the reception of Jesus, might be 
regarded as improbable, and in so far, the preference might be 
given to the representation of the third gospel, which makes 
them assemble at daybreak only ^ : were it not^a^Luke him- 
self neutralizes this advantage by making the%^n priests and 
elders present at the arrest ; a zeal which mi^t well have 
driven them straightway to assemble for the sake of accelerating 
the conclusion. But in the account of Mat^^jani also 
there is tliis singularity, that after they Have narrated to us the 
whole trial together with the sentence, they yet (xxvii. 1. and 
XV. 1.) say: when the tnorning wus conies they took counsel^ 
J'f yevofjLsvri^ (TVfA^ovMov thus making it appear, 

if not thaT thTImembeTs of the Sanhedrim reassembled in 
the morning, which could hardly be, seeing that they had been 
together the whole night ; yet that they now first came to 
a definite resolution against Jesus, though, according to these 
same evangelists, this had already been done in the nocturnal 
council It may he said that to the sentence of death already 
passed in the night, was added in the morning the resolution 
to deliver Jesus to Pilate : but according to the then existing 
state of the law this followed as a matter of course, and needed 
no special resolution. That Luke and John omit the produc- 
tion of the false witnesses, is to be regarded as a deficiency in 
their narrative. For from the coincidence of John ii. 19. and 
Acts vi. 14. with Matthew and Mark, it is highly probable that 
the declaration about the destruction and rebuilding of the 
temple was really uttered by Jesus; while that that declaration 
should be used as an article of accusation against him on his 
trial was an almost necessary result. The absence of this 
weighty point in Luke, Schleiermacher explains by the circum- 
stance, that the author of this passage in the third gospel had 
indeed followed the escort which conducted Jesus from the 
garden, but had with most others been excluded from the palace 


Thus Schleiermacher, iiber den Lulcae, s. 295. 

® Schleiermacher, ut aiip. ; comp. Fritzschc, in loc. Matth. 
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of the high priest, and consequently narrated what occurred 
there merely from hearsay. But, not to anticipate future points, 
the single trait of the cure of the servant’s ear sufiBces to pre- 
clude our attributing to the author of this portion of Luke's 
gospel so close a proximity to the fact. It rather appears that 
the above declaration came to the third evangelist under the 
form of an article of accusation against Stephen, instead of 
Jesus ; while the fourth has it only as a declaration from Jesus, 
and not as an article of accusation against him. This subject 
having however necessarily come under our observation at an 
earlier point of our inquiry, it is needless to pursue it ftirther 
here \ 

When Jesus made no answer to the allegations of the wit- 
nesses, he was asked, according to the two first evangelists, by 
theihigh priest, — in the third gospel, without the above cause, by 
the Sanhedrim, — whether he actually maintained that he was the 
Messiah (the Son of God)? To this question according to the 
two former he at once replies in the afldrmative, in the words 
<ri/ slTTag, thou hast said, and cyw I am, and adds that here- 
after or immediately (aw apn) they would see the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of the divine power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven ; according to Luke, on the other hand, he 
first declares that his answer will be of no avail, and then adds 
that hereafter the Son of man shall sit on the right hand of the 
power of God ; whereupon all eagerly ask : Art thou then the 
Son of God ? and he replies in the affirmative. Thus Jesus 
here expresses the expectation that by his death he will at once 
enter into the glory of sitting as Messiah at the right hand of 
God, according to Ps. cx. 1 . which he had already. Matt. xxii. 44, 
interpreted of the Messiah. For even if he at first perhaps 
thought of attaining his messianic glorification without the in- 
tervention of death, because this intervention was not presented 
to him by the ideas of the age ; if it was only at a later period, 
and as a result of circumstances, that the foreboding of such a 


^ Vol. ri. § 67. Vol. III. § 114. 
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necessity began to arise and gradually to acquire distinctness 
in his mind : now, a prisoner, forsaken by his adherents, in the 
presence of the rancorously hostile Sanhedrim, it must, if he 
would retain the conviction of his messiahship, become a cer- 
tainty to him, that he could enter into his messianic glorifica- 
tion by death alone. When, according to the two first evan- 
gelists, Jesus adds to the sitting on tJie right hand of potver, 
the coming in the clouds of heaven.^ he predicts, as on an 
earlier occasion, his speedy advent, and in this instance he de- 
cidedly predicts it as a return. Olshausen maintains that the 
of Matthew ought to be referred only to nMfjLevov 

T, A., because it would not suit Ifxo/ust'ov k . t . x ,, since it is 
not to be conceived that Jesus could then have represented 
himself as about to come in the clouds : a purely dogmatical 
difficulty, wliich does not exist in our point of view, but which 
cannot in any point of view warrant such an offence against 
grammfUical jnte^^ as this of OlshausenT * On the above 
declaration of Jesus, according to Mattliew and Mark the high 
priest rends his clothes, declaring Jesus convicted of blasphemy, 
and the council pronounces him guilty of death ; and in Luke 
also, all those assembled observe that now there is no need of 
any further witness, since the criminal declaration has been 
uttered by Jesus in their own hearing. 

To the sentence is then added in the two first evangelists the 
maltreatment of Jesus, which John, who here mentions no 
sentence, represents as following the appeal of Jesus to the 
publicity of his work, while Luke places it before the trial ; 
more probably because it was not etny longer precisely known 
when .this Baaltr,eil.tin^ occurred, than because it was Spe^ 
at various times and under various circumstances. In John 
the maltreatment is said to proceed from an attendant^ 
in Luke, from the men that held Jesus, ; 

in Mark, on the contrary, those who began to spit in the face of 
Jesus (««i i^^ctvro riveg i/^wrueiv avrS) must have been some of 
those who had just before condemned him, since he 

distinguishes the vTrnfirag, servants, from them ; and in Matthew 
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also, who, without introducing a new nominative proceeds merely 
with TOTE ^flavTo, then began itTsTplSnly the members, gf 
the Sanhedrim themselves who ^Tescend to such unworthy con- 
duct : which Schleiermacher justly considers improbable, and 
in so far prefers the representation of Luke to that of Matthew®. 
In John, the maltreatment consists in a blow on the cheek with 
the palm of the handy pima-ijux^ which an attendant gives Jesus 
on account of a supposed insolent answer to the high priest ; 
in Matthew and Mark, in spitting on the face (eviwrueav s!g ro 
TT^otrcowov airoii), and blqws on the head and cheek, to which it 
is added, in Luke also, that he was blindfolded, then struck oii 
the face, and scoffingly asked to "attestTiis messianic second 
sight by telling who was the giver of the blow According to 
Olshausen, the spirit of prophecy did not scorn to predict these 
rudenesses in detail, and at the same time to describe the state 
of mind which the holy One of God opposed to the unholy 
multitude. He correctly adduces in relation to this scene 
Isai. 1. 6 f. ; (LXX.) : / gave my back to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair : I hid not my 
face from shame and spitting^ &c., tov viHriv (aou ^e^coxa eig 
fAatrriyaq, Je cnayova^ fAQu Big ptxTrlo’fAaray to Se 7r^6a‘Q)7rov fjLOV 
ovx aTTBTTpB^a aTTo aicrxuvijg i/bcoTTi/o-jAdTcov x. t. K (comp. Mic. 
iv. 14.) ; and for the manner in which Jesus bore all this, the 
well known passage Isai. liii. 7., where the servant of God is 
represented as enduring maltreatment in silence. But the in- 
terpretation of these passages in Isaiah as prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah is equally opposed to the context in both in- 
stances : consequently the agreement of the result with these 
passages must either have been the effect of human design, or 
purely accidental. Now it is certain that the servants and 
soldiers in their maltreatment had not the intention of causing 
prophecies to be fiilfilled in Jesus ; and it will hardly be chosen 

® Ut sup. 

® Matthew does not mention the blindfolding, and appears to imagine that Jesus 
named the person wTioTmaltrealeTInm^^ he saw, but did not otherwise know. 

Vid. Gcsenius, in loc. 
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to suppose that Jesus affected silence with this view ; while to 
deduce from mere chance a coincidence which certainly, as 01s- 
hausen says, extends to minuticB, is always unsatisfactory. 
Probable as it is from the rude manners of that age, that Jesus 
was maltreated when a prisoner, and moreover that amongst 
other things he received just such insults as are described by 
the evangelists: it is yet scarcely to be denied, that their de- 
scriptions are modelled on prophecies which, when once Jesus 
appeared as a sufferer and maltreated person, were applied to 
liim ; and however consistent it may be with the character of 
Jesus that he should have home this maltreatment patiently, 
and repelled improper questions by a dignified silence : the 
evangelists would scarcely have noticed this so often and so 
solicitously if it had not been their intention thus to exhibit 
the fulfilment of Old Testament oracles. 


§ 129 . 

THE DENIAL OF PETER. 

The two first evangelists state, that at the moment in which 
Jesus was led away from the garden, all the disciples forsook 
him and fled ; but in their accounts, as well as in those of Luke 
and John, Peter is said to have followed him at a distance, and 
to have obtained admission with the escort into the court of the 
high priest’s palace: while, according to the synoptists, it is 
Peter alone who gives this proof of courage and attachment to 
Jesus, which however soon enough issues in the deepest humili- 
ation for bin) ; the fourth evangelist gives him John for a 
companion, and moreover represents the latter as the one who, 

” Matth, xrvi. 63 ; comp. Mark xiv. 61 : o *1. ic-wwa. 

Matth. xxvii. 12 : 

Matth. xxYii. 14; comp. Mark xv. 5; wk eithh 

&*‘Tt T0V hytfACm x/a*. 

Luke xxiii. 9 : ttiref if xaixfivara 

John xix. 9 : Hi 9tfK Daxtu airy. 
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by means of his acquaintance with the high priest, procures 
admittance for Peter into his palace ; a divergency which, with 
the whole peculiar relation in which this gospel places Peter 
with respect to John, has been already considered *. 

According to all the evangelists, it was in this court that 
Peter, intimidated by the inauspicious turn in the fortunes of 
Jesus, and the high priests domestics by whom he was sur- 
rounded, sought to allay the repeatedly expressed suspicion that 
he was one of the followers of the arrested Galilean, by reite- 
rated asseverations that he knew him not. But, as we have 
already intimated, in relation to the owner of this habitation, 
there exists an apparent divergency between the fourth gospel 
and the synoptists. In John, to judge from the first glance at 
his narrative, the first denial (xviii. 17.) happens during the 
trial before Annas, since it stands after the statement that Jesus 
was led to Annas (v. 13), and before the verse in which he is 
said to have been sent to Caiaphas (v. 24), and only the two 
further acts of denial, (v. 25 — 27), in so far as they follow the 
last-named statement, and as immediately after them the de- 
livery to Pilate is narrated (v. 28), appear in John also to have 
occurred during the trial before Caiaphas and in his palace. 
But to this supposition of a different locality for the first ‘denial 
and the two subsequent ones, there is a hindrance in the account 
of the fourth gospel itself. After the mention of the first denial, 
which happened at the door of the palace (of Annas apparently), 
it is said that the night being cold the servants and officers had 
made a fire of coals, and Peter stood with them and warmed 
himself, h Se xa) fAsr ai/Tuv o Hsrpo; BorTug xa) 6egfAaiv6fjL€vog 
(v. 18). Now^ when farther on, the narrative of the second 
and third denial is opened with nearly the same words : And 
Simon Peter stood and warmed himself Sv Je lUrpog 

Bcrrig xal OeffiaivofjLevog (v. 25) : this cannot be understood other- 
wise than as an allusion to the previously noticed circumstances 
of the fire of coals, and of Peter s standing by it to warm him- 


* Vol. II. § 74. 
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self, and hence it must be inferred that the evangelist intended 
to represent the second and third denial as having occurred by 
the same fire, consequently, on the above supposition, likewise 
in the house of Annas. It is true that the synoptists speak of 
a fire in the court of the palace of Caiaphas also (Mark v. 54, 
Luke V. 55), at which Peter warmed himself (here, however, 
sitting, as in John standing) : but it does not thence follow 
that John eJso imagined a similar fire to have been in the court 
of the actual high priest, and according to the supposition on 
which we have hitherto proceeded, he only mentions such a fire 
in the house of Annas. They who regard as too artificial an 
expedient the conjecture of Euthymius, that the dwellings of 
Annas and Caiaphas perhaps had a common court, and that 
consequently Peter could remain standing by the same fire after 
Jesus had been led away from the former to the latter, prefer 
the supposition that the second and third denial occurred, 
according to John, not after, but during the leading away of 
Jesus from Annas to Caiaphas*. Thus on the presupposition 
that John narrates a trial before Annas, the difference between 
the gospels in relation to the locality of the denial remains a 
total one; and in this irreconcileable divergency, some have 
decided in favour of John, on the ground that the scattered 
disciples had only fragmentary information concerning this 
scene, — that Peter himself being a stranger in Jerusalem did 
not know in which palace he had, to his misfortune, entered ; 
but that he, and after him the first evangelists, supposed the 
denials to have taken place in the court of Caiaphas ; whereas 
John, from his more intimate acquaintance with the city and 
the high priest s palace, was able to rectify this mistake ®. But 
even admitting the incredible supposition that Peter erroneously 
believed himself to have denied Jesus in the palace of Caiaphas, 
still John, who in these days was in the society of Peter, would 
certainly at once have corrected his assertion, so that such an 


* Thus Scbleiermauher, iiber den Lukas, s. 289 ; Olshaiisen, 2, s. 445. 
® Thus Paulus, ut sup. s. 577 f. 
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erroneous opinion could not have become fixed in his mind. 
Hence it might be preferred to reverse the attempt, and to vin- 
dicate the synoptists at the expense of John : were it not that 
the observations contained in the foregoing section, (according 
to which John, after having merely mentioned that Jesus was 
led away to Annas, may speak from v. 15 of what occurred in 
the palace of Caiaphas,) present a possible solution of this con- 
tradiction also. 

In relation to the separate acts of denial, all the evangelists 
agree in stating that there were three of them, in accordance 
with the prediction of Jesus; but in the description of the 
several instances they are at variance. First, as it regards 
place and persons ; ajjcording to John the first denial is uttered 
on the very entrance of Peter, to a damsel that kept the door^ 
Traiilajcti di/fwfoj (v. 17) ; in the synoptists, in the inner court, 
where Peter sat at the fire, to a damsel Traiilany) (Matt. v. 69 f. 
parall.). The second takes place, in John (v. 25), and also in 
Luke, who at least notices no change of position (v. 58), at the 
fire : in Matthew (v. 71 ) and Mark (v. 68 ff.), after Peter was gone 
out into the porch wvhav, Tr^oaixiov ; further, in John it is made 
to several persons ; in Luke, to one ; in Matthew to another 
damsel than the one to whom he made the first denial; in Mark, 
to the same. The third denial happened, according to Matthew 
and Mark, who mention no change of place after the second, 
likewise in the porch ; according to Luke and John, since they 
likewise mention no change of place, undoubtedly still in the 
inner court, at the fire; further, according to Matthew and 
Mark, to many bystanders, according to Ltike to one : accord- 
ing to John, to one who happens to be a relative of the servant 
who had been wounded in the garden. As regards the conver- 
sation which passed on this occasion, the suspicious queries are 
at one time addressed to Peter himself, at another to the by- 
standers, in order to point him out to their observation, and 
in the two first instances they are given by the different evange- 
lists with tolerable agreement, as merely expressing the opinion 
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that he appeared to be one of the adherents of the man recently 
taken prisoner. But in the third instance, where the parties 
render a motive for their suspicion, they according to the synop- 
tists mention his Galilean dialect as a proof of its truth ; while 
in John the relative of Malchus appeals to his recollection of 
having seen Peter in the garden. Now the former mode of 
accounting for the suspicion is as natural, as the second, to- 
gether with the designation of the individual who adduced it as 
a relative of Malchus, appears artificial, and fabricated for the 
sake of firmly interweaving into the narrative the connexion of 
the sword-stroke given in the garden with the name of Peter \ 
In the answers of Peter there is the divergency, that according 
to Matthew he already the second time fortifies his ^oniaTlSy 
an oath, while according to this is not the case until the 

^ird denial, and in the two other evangelists this circumstance 
is" not mentioned at all; moreover, Matthew, to preserve a 
gradation, adds on the third denial that Peter began to curse 
xaravaOBfAariiEiv as well as to swear ojMvmv^ a representation 
which when compared with the other gospels may appear exag- 
gerated. 

So to adjust these very differently narrated denials in such a 
manner that no evangelist may be taxed with having given an 
incorrect or even a merely inexact account, was no light labour 
for the harmonists. Not only did the older, supranaturalistic 
expositors, such as Bengel, undertake this task, but even re- 
cently, Paulus has given himself much trouble to bring the va- 
rious acts of denial recounted by the evangehsts into appropriate 
order, and thus to show that they have a natural sequence. Ac- 
cording to him, Peter denies the Lord, 

1. Before the portress (Ist denial in John) ; 

2. Before several standing at the fire (2nd in John) ; 

8. Before a damsel at the fire (1st in the synoptists) ; 

4. Before one who has no particular designation (2nd in 
Luke) ; 

* Comp. Weisse, die evang. Goschichto, 1, s. 609, 
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5. On going out into the porch, before a damsel (2nd in 
Matthew and Mark. Out of this denial Paulus should in 
consistency have made two, since the damsel, who points 
out Peter to the bystanders, is according to Mark the same 
as the one in No. 3, but according to Matthew another) ; 

6. Before the relative of Malchus (3rd in John) ; 

7. Before one who professes to detect him by his Galilean 
dialect (3rd in Luke), and who forthwith 

8. is seconded by several others, to whom Peter yet more 
strongly afiSirms that he knows not Jesus (3rd in Matthew 
and Mark). 

Meanwhile by such a discrimination of the accounts out of 
respect to the veracity of the evangelists, there was incurred the 
danger of impeaching the yet more important veracity of Jesus ; 
for he had spoken of a threefold denial : whereas, on the plan 
of discrimination, according to the more or less consetjuent 
manner in which it is carried out, Peter would have denied 
Jesus from 6 to 9 times.^ The old exegesis found help in the 
canon : ahnegatio ad p lures plurium interrogationes facta uno 
paroxysmo, pro und numeratur But even granting such a 
mode of reckoning admissible, still, as each of the four narrators 
for the most part notices a greater or less inten^al between the 
separate denials which he recounts ; in each instance, denials 
related by different evangelists, e. g. one narrated by Matthew, 
one by Mark, and so forth, must have occurred in immedi- 
ate succession: a supposition altogether arbitrary. Hence of 
late it has been a more favourite expedient to urge that the 
thrice rgig in the mouth of Jesus was only a round' number in- 
tended to express a repeated denial, as also that Peter, once en- 
tangled in the confusion of a supposed necessity for falsehood, 
would be more likely to repeat bis asseverations to 6 or 7 than 
merely to three inquirers ®. But even if, according to Luke (v. 
59 f.), the interval from the first denial to the last be estimated 


• Bengel, in the Onomon. 
^ Paulus, ut sup. s. 578 . 
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as mote than an hour, still such a questioning from all kinds of 
people on all sides, as well as the ultimate impunity of Peter 
amid so general a suspicion, is extremely improbable ; and when 
expositors describe the state of mind of Peter during this scene 
as a complete stupefaction ’'j they rather present thfe condition 
which befals the reader who has to arrange his ideas in such a 
crowd of continually repeated questions and answers having an 
identical meaning — like the incessant and lawless beating of a 
watch out of order. Olshausen has justly discarded the attempt 
to remove such differences as a fruitless labour : nevertheless he, 
on the one hand, immediately proceeds to a forced reconciliation 
of the divergencies at some points of the narrative ; and on the 
other, he maintains that there were precisely three denials, 
whereas Paulus again has evinced a more correct discernment in 
pointing out the premeditated effort of tlie evangelists to show 
that the denial was threefold. What on that evening happened 
repeatedly (not, however, eight or nine times,) was represented 
as having happened precisely three times, in order to furnish the 
closest fulfilment to the prediction of Jesus, which was under- 
stood in its strictest literality. 

The termination, and as it were the catastrophe, of the whole 
history of the denial is, in all the narratives, according to the 
prediction of Jesus, introduced by the Rowing of th^cock. In 
Mark, it crows after the first denial (v. 68), and then a second 
time ^after the ^ thir d ; in the other evangeli sts only 5n de; after 
the last act of denial. While John concludes his account with 
this particular, Matthew and Mark proceed to teU us that on 
hearing the cock crow, Peter remembered the words of Jesus and 
wept ; but Luke has an additional feature peculiar to himself, 
namely, that on lhe crowing cook Jesus turned and 

looked at Peter, whereupon the latter, rememberi^.ihe pp^c- 
tion bf Jesus, broke out into bitter weeping. Now according to 
the two first evangelists, Peter was not in the same locality with 
Jesus: for he is said to have been without Hco (Matt. v. 69) or 


^ Hess, Oeschichte Jeau, 2, s. :343. 
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beneath (Mark v. 60) in the court ev 7^ aM, and it is thus 
implied that Jesus was in an inner or upper apartment of the 
palace: it must be asked, therefore, how could Jesus hear the 
denial of Peter, and thereupon turn to look at him ? In rela- 
tion to the latter part of the difficulty, the usual answer is that 
Jesus was at that moment being led from the palace of Annas to 
that of Caiaphas, and looked significantly at the weak disciple 
in passing ®. But of such a removal of Jesus Luke knows no- 
thing; and his expression, the Lord turned and looked on 
Peter i kou 6 Ku^iog ivs^hsyjys ra UsT^a, would not SO well 

imply that Jesus looked at Peter in passing, as that he turned 
round to do so when standing : besides, the above supposition 
will not explain how Jesus became aware that his disciple had 
denied him, since in the tumult of this evening he could not 
well, as Paulus thinks, have heard when in a room of the palace 
the loud tones of Peter in the court. It is true that the express 
distinction of the places in wliich Jesus and Peter were is not 
found in Luke, and according to him Jesus also might have had 
to remain some time in the court : but first* the representation 
of the other evangelists is here more probable : secondly, Luke’s 
own narrative of the denial does not previously create the im- 
pression that Jesus was in the immediate vicinity. But hypo- 
theses for the explanation of that look of Jesus might have been 
spared, had a critical glance been directed to the origin of the 
incident. The unaccountable manner in which Jesus, who in 
the whole previous occurrence is kept beliind the scene, here 
all on a sudden casts a glance upon it, ought itself, together 
with the silence of the other evangelists, to have been taken as 
an indication of the real character of this feature in Luke’s nar- 
rative. When also it is added, that as Jesus looked on Peter 
the latter remembered the words which Jesus had earlier spoken 
to him concerning his coming denial; it might have been ob- 
served that the glance of Jesus is nothing else than the sensible 


® Panlus and Olshaiiscn, in loc. ; Sclilv'ionnachor, ut sup. 289 ; Neander, », 622, 
Anm. 
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image of Peter’s remorseful recollection. The narrative of John, 
which is in this case the simplest, exhibits the fulfilment of the 
prediction of Jesus objectively, by the crowing of the cock ; the 
two first evangelists add to tliis the subjective impression, which 
this coincidence made on Peter ; while Luke renders this again 
objective, and makes the soiTowful remembrance of the words ol 
the master, with the force of a penetrating glance, pierce the in- 
most soul of the disciple 


§ 130 . 
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On hearing that Jesus was condemned to death, Judas, a(.- 
cording to the first gospel (xxvii. 3 fi‘), was smitten with re- 
morse, and hastened to the chief priests and elders to return to 
them the thirty pieces of silver, with the declaration that he liad 
betrayed an innocent person. When however the latter scorn- 
fully retorted that on him alone rested all responsibility for that 
deed, Judas, after casting down the money in the temple, im- 
pelled by despair, went away fand hanged himself. Hereupon 
the Sanhedrists, holding it unlawful to put the money returned 
by Judas into the treasury, since it was the price of blood, 
bought with it a potter’s field as a burying place for strangers. 
To this particular the evangelist appends two remarks: first, 
that from this mode of purchase, Uae piece of ground was called 
the field of blood up to his time ; and secondly, that by this 
course of things an ancient prophecy was fulfilled. — The rest of 
the evangelists are silent concerning the end of Judas; but on 
the other hand we find in the Acts of the Apostles (i. 16 ff‘.) 
some information on this subject which in several points diverges 
from that of Matthew. Peter, when about to propose the com- 
pletion of the apostolic number by the choice of a new colleague, 
thinks proper, by way of preliminary to remind his hearers of 


® Comp. De Wetto, in loc. 
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the manner in which the vacancy in the apostolic circle had 
arisen, i. e. of the treachery and the end of Judas ; and in rela- 
tion to the latter he says, that the betrayer purchased himself a 
field with the reward of his crime, but fell headlong, and hurst 
asunder in the midst, so that all his bowels gushed out, which 
being known in all Jerusalem, the piece of ground was called 
i. e. the field of blood. In addition to this, the nar- 
rator makes Peter observe that these occurrences were a fulfil- 
ment of two passages in the Psalms. 

Between these two accounts there exists a double divergency : 
the one pertaining to the manner of the death of Judas, the 
other to the statement when and by whom the piece of ground 
was bought. As regards the former, klatthew declares that 
Judas laid violent hands on himself out of remorse and despair: 
whereas in the Acts nothing is said of remorse on the part of 
the traitor, and his death has not the appearance of suicide, but 
of an accident, or more accurately, of a calamity decreed by 
heaven as a punisliment; furdier, in Matthew he inflicts death 
on himself by the cord : according to the representation of 
Peter, it is a fall which puts an end to his life by causing a 
horrible rupture of the body. 

How active the harmonists of all times have been in recon- 
ciling these divergencies, may be seen in Sui’cer ' and Xuinol : 
here we need only briefly adduce the principal expedients for 
this purpose. As the divergency lay chiefly in the words 
amyict'To, he hanged Mmselfi in Matthew, and yEvoiA-evo^f 

falling headlong, in Luke, the most obvious resource was to 
see whether one of these expressions could not be drawn to the 
side of the other. This has been tried with awfiy^a^o in various 
ways; this word being interpreted at one time as signifying 
only the torments of a guilty conscience ^ at another, a disease 
consequent on these®, at another, any death chosen out of 


* Thesaurus, vid. 

* GrotiuB. 

® Heinsius* 

Q ^ 
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melancholy and despair * ; and to this it has been thought that 
the statement ir. r. x. in the Acts added the more 

precise information, that the kind of death to which Judas was 
driven by an evil conscience and despair was precipitation from 
a steep eminence. Others on the contrary have sought to 
accommodate the meaning of Trpriv^g yBvofjLsvo^ to under- 

standing it merely to express as a circumstance what aTYiyiaro 
expresses as an act : and accordingly maintaining that if the 
latter should he rendered se smpeudity the former should be 
translated by sttspensus From repugnance to the obvious vio- 
lence of this attempt, others, sparing the natural meaning of the 
expressions on both sides, have reconciled the divergent ac- 
counts by the supposition that Matdiew narrates an earlier, the 
author of the Acts a later, stage of the events which marked 
the end of Judas. Some of the ancient commentators indeed 
separated these two stages so widely as to see in Matthew s 
statement (<i^>5r|aro) only an unsuccessful attempt at self- 
destruction, which from the bough whereon he suspended him- 
self having broken, or from some other cause, Judas outlived, 
until the judgment of heaven overtook him in the 7r^v\m y^v6}xivo; 
falling headlong^. But since Matthew evidently intends in 
his expression a7r>i7|aTo to narrate the last moments of the 
traitor : the two epochs, the account of which is supposed to be 
respectively given by Matthew and the Acts, have in later times 
been placed in closer proximity, and it has been held that Judas 
attempted to hang himself to a tree on an eminence, but as the 
rope gave way or the branch broke, he was precipitated into the 
valley over steep cliffs and sharp bushes, which lacerated his 
body The author of a treatise on the fate of Judas in Schmidt’s 

* PerizoniuB. 

* Thus the Vulgate and Erasmus. See in opposition to all these interpretations, 
Kuinol, in Hatth. p. 473 ff. 

* GSeumenius, on the Acts, I. : o *Uuiets pv» rin &XK* 

rav kwnrmynmt. Comp. Theophylact, on Matth. xxvii. and a Bchol. 
ap. Matthaei. 

^ Thus, after Casaubon, Paul us, 3, b. s. 457 ; Kuinol, in Hatth. 747 f. ; Winer, b. 
Realw. Art. Judas, and with some indecision Olshausen, 2, s. 455 f. Even 
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BibliotLek ” has already remarked as a surprising circumstance, 
how faithfully acfcording to this opinion the two narrators have 
shared the information between them : for it is not the case that 
one gives the less precise statement, the other the more precise ; 
but that one of them narrates precisely the first part of the inci- 
dent, without touching on the second, the other, the second 
without intruding on the first ; and Hase justly maintains that 
each narrator knew only the state of the fact which he has 
presented, since otherwise he could not have omitted the other 
half^ 

After thus witnessing the total failure of the attempts at re- 
conciliation in relation to tlie first difference ; we have now to 
inquire whether the other, relative to the acquisition of the piece 
of ground, can be more easily adjusted. It consists in this : 
according to Matthew, it is the members of the Sanhedrim who, 
after the suicide of Judas, purchase a field with the money 
which he had left behind (from a potter moreover — a particular 
which is wanting in the Acts) ; whereas, according to the Acts, 
Judas himself purchases the piece of ground, and on this very 
spot is overtaken by sudden death ; and from this difference 
there results another, namely, that according to the latter ac- 
count, it was the blood of the betrayer shed on the piece of 
ground, according to the former, the blood of Jesus cleaving to 
the purchase money, which caused the ground to be named the 
field of blood, dyfog or a^ixa'Tog. Now here Matthew's 

manner of expressing himself is so precise^ that it cannot well 
be twisted so as to favour the* other narrative : but the word 
f«TiicraTo {he purchased or acquired) in the Acts presents in- 
viting facilities for its adaptation to Matthew. !By the reward of 
treachery, Judas acquired a field — such, it is said, is the mean- 
ing in the Acts — ^not immediately, but mediately ; since hy re- 

Fritzsche is become so weary on the long way to these last cliapters of Matthew, that 
he contents himself with this reconciliation, and, on the presupposition of it, main-' 
tains that the two accounts concur amicissime, 

• 2 Band, 2 Stuck, s. 248 f. 

® L. J. § 1<J2. Comp. Thcilc, zur Biographie Jesii, § 
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turning the money he ga,ve occasion for the purchase of a 
piece of ground; not for himself, but for the Sanhedrim or 
the public good'®. But however numerous the passages ad- 
duced in which nraa^ai has the signification: to acquire for 
another, still in such instances it is necessary that the other 
party for whom one acquires should be specified or intimated, 
and when this is not tlie case, as in the passage in the Acts, it 
retains the original meaning : to acquire for ones self”. This 
Paulus felt, and hence gave the facts the following turn : the 
terrible fall of Judas into a hmc pit was the cause of this piece 
of ground being purchased by the Sanhediim, and thus Peter 
might very well say of Judas ironically, that in death by the 
fall of his corpse he had appropriated to himself a fine pro- 
perty”. But in the first place this interpretation is in itself 
strained ; and in the second, the passage cited by Peter from 
the Psalms : let his hahitation he desolate, ymOvreo yj sTrauXig 
avToy shows that he thought of the piece of ground as 

the real property of Judas, and as being judicially doomed to 
desolation as the scene of his death. 

According to this, neither the one diflerence nor the other 
admits of a favourable reconcihation ; indeed the existence of a 
real divergency was admitted even by Salmasius, and Hase 
thinks that he can explain this discrepancy, without endanger- 
ing the apostohe origin of the two statements, from the violent 
excitement of those days, in consequence of which only the 
general fact that Judas committed suicide was positively known, 
and concerning the more particular circumstances of the event, 
various reports were believed. But in the Acts nothing is said of 
suicide, and that two apostles, Matthew and Peter, (if the first 
gospel be supposed to proceed firom the former, the discourse in 
the Acts from the latter,) should have remained so entirely in 
the dark concerning the death of their late colleague, a death 


Vid. Kuindl, in Mattli. p. 748. 

" Vid. Schmidt’s Biblioth. ut sup. s. 251 f. 
** Paulus, 3, b. s. 457 f. ; Fritzschc, p. 799. 
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wliich took place in their immediate vicinity, that one of them 
represented him as dying by accident, the other voluntarily, is 
difficult to believe. That therefore only one of the two accounts 
can be maintained as apostolic, has been correctly perceived by 
the author of tlie above-mentioned treatise in Schmidt's Bibho- 
thek. And in choosing between the two he has proceeded on 
the principle that the narrative the least tending to glorification 
is the more authentic ; whence he gives the preference to the 
account in the Acts before that in the first gospel, because the 
former has not the glorifying circumstances of the remorse of 
Judas, and his confession of the innocence of Jesus. But, it is 
ever the case with two contradictory narratives, not only that 
if one stands it excludes the other, but also that if one falls it 
shakes the other : hence, if tlie representation ol the facts wliich 
is attested by the authority of the apostle Matthew be renounced, 
there is no longer any warrant for the other, which professedly 
rests on the testimony of the apostle Peter, 

If then we are to treat the two narratives on the same footing, 
namely as legends, with respect to which it is first to be dis 
covered how far their historical nucleus extends, and how for 
they consist of traditional deposits ; we must, in order to be 
clear on the subject, consider the data which form the roots of 
the two narratives. Here we find one which is common to 
both, with two others of which each has one peculiarly to itself. 
The datum common to both narratives is, that there was in 
Jerusalem a piece of ground which was called the Jield of 
bloody dyfog or aijuLotrog, or in the original tongue, 

according to the statement of the Acts, aKex^a,ua. As this 
information is concurrently given by two narratives in other 
respects totally divergent, and as, besides, the author of the 
first gospel appeals to the actual practice of his day in proof 
that Ae field was called by this name : we cannot well doubt 
the existence of a piece of ground so named. That it really 
had a relation to the betrayer of Jesus is less certain, since our 
two narratives give different accounts of this relation : the one 
stating that Judas himself bought the property, the other that 
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it was not purchased until after his death, with the thirty pieces 
of silver. We can therefore draw no further conclusion than 
that the primitive Christian legend must have early attributed to 
that field of blood a relation to the betrayer. But the reason 
wherefore this relation took various forms is to be sought in the 
other datum from which our narratives proceed, namely, in the 
Old Testament passages, which the authors cite (from different 
sources, however,) as being fulfilled by tlie fate of Judas. 

In the passage of the Acts, Ps. Ixix. 25, and Ps. cix. 8. 
are quoted in this manner. The latter is a psalm which the 
first Christians from among the Jews could not avoid referring 
to the relation of Judas to Jesus. For not only does the 
author, alleged to be David, but doubtless a much later 
individual dilate from the opening of the psalm on such 
as speak falsely and insidiously against him, and return him 
hatred for his love, but from v. 6, where the curses com- 
mence, he directs himself against a particular person, so that 
the Jewish expositors thought of Doeg, David’s calumniator 
with Saul, and the Christians just as naturally of Judas. From 
this psalm is gathered the verse which, treating of the transfer 
of one oflSce to another, appeared perfectly to suit the case of 
Judas. The other Psalm, it is true, speaks more vaguely of 
such as hate and persecute the author without cause, yet this 
also is ascribed to David, and is so similar to the other in pur- 
port and style, that it might be regarded as its parallel, and if 
curses might be applied to the betrayer out of the former, they 
might b^ so out of the latter Now if Judas had actually 
bought with the wages of his treachery a piece of land, which 
from^ being the scene of his horrible end, subsequently re- 
mained waste : it was a matter of course to refer to him pre- 
cisely those passages in this psalm which denounce on the 
enemies the, desolation of their hahitation As, how- 

ever, from tihie divergency of Matthew, the fact that Judas him- 

Vid. De Wettfi, in loc. 

In other parts of the N. T. also we find passages from this Psalm inessianically 
applied: as v. 4, .fohi^xv. 25 ; v. 9, John ii. 17 \ and Johwipcix. 28 f., probably 
y. 21. 
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self bought that piece of ground and came to his end upon it, 
is doubtful : while it can scarcely be supposed that the piece of 
land on which the betrayer of Jesus met his end would be so 
abhorrent to the Jews that they would let it lie waste as a land 
of blood ; it is more probable that this name had another origin 
no longer to be discovered, and was interpreted by the Christians 
in accordance with their own ideas ; so that we must not derive 
the application of the passage in the Psalms, and the naming 
of that waste piece of land, from an actual possession of it by 
Judas, but on the contrary, we must refer to those two causes 
the existence of the legend, which ascribes such a possession to 
Judas. For if the two Psalms in question were once applied 
to the betrayer, and if in one of them the desolation of his 
sTTauXig (LXX.) was denounced, he must have previously been 
in possession of such an eTrauxtg, and this, it was thought, he 
would probably have purchased with the reward of his treason. 
Or rather, that out of the above Psalms the desolation of the 
S7rav>.ig was a particular specially chosen, appears to have been 
founded on the natural presupposition, that the curse would be 
chiefly manifested in relation to something which he had ac- 
quired by the wages of his iniquity ; added to the circumstance 
that among the objects anathematized in the psalm, the one 
most capable of being bought was the sTrauXig, This concep- 
tion of the facts was met in the most felicitous manner by the 
lying near Jerusalem, which, the less was known of 
the origin of its name and of the horror attached to it, might 
the more easily be applied by the primitive Christian legend to 
its own purposes, and regarded as the desolate habitation, 
eTtauTiig of the betrayer. ’ 

Instead of these passages from the Psalms, the first gosjjjsl 
cites as being fiilfilled by the last acts of Judas, a passage which 
it attributes to Jeremiah, but to which nothing corr$S]^nding is 
to be found except in Zech. xi. 12 f., whence it is now pretty 
generally admitted that the evangelist substituted one name for 
the other by mistake How Matthew might be led by the 

T{- 

Still for other conjectures see KiiinHl, 
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fundamental idea of this passage — an unreasonably small price 
for the speaker in the prophecy — ^to an application of it to the 
treachery of Judas, who for a paltry sum had as it were sold his 
master, has been already shown'®. Now the prophetic passage 
contains a command from Jehovah to the author of the prophecy, 
to cast the miserable sum with which he had been paid, into 
the house of the Lord, and also which, it is added, was 

done. The person who casts down the money is in the pro- 
phecy the same with the speaker, and consequently with him 
who is rated at tlie low price, because the sum here is not pur- 
chase money but hire, and hence is received by the person so 
meanly estimated, who alone can cast it away again : in the ap- 
plication of the evangelist, on the contrary, the sum being con- 
sidered as purchase money, another than the one so meanly 
estimated was to be thought of as receiving and casting away 
the sum. If the one sold for so paltry a price was Jesus : he 
who received the money and finally rejected it could be no other 
than his betrayer. Hence it is said of the latter, that he cast 
down the pieces of silver in the temple h vaw corresponding 
to the phrase in the prophetic passage, 

although these very words happen to be absent from the ex- 
tremely mutilated citation of Matthew. But in apposition to 
the wherein the money was cast, there stood besides 

The LXX. translates : e/? to xwv£VT»jf<ov, into the 
melting furnace ; now, it is with reason conjectured that the 
pointing should be altered thus : and the word ren- 

dered: into the treasury ; the author of our gospel adhered to 
the literal translation by potter. But what the potter 

hacSHo do here, — why the money should be given to him, must 
at first have been as incomprehensible to him as it is to us 
when we adhere to the common reading. • Here however there 
occurred to his recollection the field of blood, to which, as we 
gath^ from the Acts, the Christian legend gave a relation to 

§ 119. 

Hitzig, in Ullmann's und Umbreit’s Studien, 1830, 1, «. 35. ; <Teseniu«, Wdi- 
tcrbuch j comp. Rosenm'dller’s Scholia in V. T. 7, 4, 8. 320 ff. 
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Judas, and hence resulted the welcome combination, that it was 
probably that field for which the thirty pieces of silver were to 
be given to the potter. As, however, it was impossible to con- 
ceive the potter as being in the temple when receiving the 
money, and yet according to the prophetic passage the pieces of 
silver were cast into the temple : a separation was made between 
the casting into the temple and the payment to the potter. If 
the former must be ascribed to Judas, if he had thus once cast 
away the money, be himself could no longer purchase the piece 
of ground from the potter, but this must be done by another 
party, with the money which Judas had cast away. Who this 
party must be followed of course : if Judas gave up the money, 
he would give it up to those from whom he had received it ; if 
he oast it into the temple, it would fall into the hands of the 
rulers of the temple : thus in both ways it would revert to the 
Sanliedrim. The object of the latter in purchasing the ground 
was perhaps drawn from the use to which that waste place was 
actually appropriated. Lastly, if Judas cast away again the 
reward of his treachery, this, it must be inferred, could only be 
out of remorse. To make Judas manifest remorse, and thus 
win fi:om the traitor himself a testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus, was as natural to the conception of the primitive Chris- 
tian community, as to convert Pilate, and to make Tiberius 
himself propose in the Koman senate the deification of Clirist 
But how would the remorse of Judas further manifest itself? 
A return to the right on his part, was not only unattested by 
any facts, but was besides far too good a lot for the traitor : 
hence repentance must have become in him despair, and he 
must have chosen the end of the well-known ti;aitor in thefts- 
tory of David, Ahithophel, of whom it is said, 2 Sam. xvii. 23 : 

TertulL Apologet, c. xxi. : Ea omnia super Christo Pilatus, et ipse jam pro 
sua conscUnHa Christianus, Ccesari turn Tibeno nunciavit. c, v. : Tikerius ergo, 
cujus tempore nomen Ckristianum in seculum introiit, anmunciatum eibi ex Syria 
Palaatmt, qwod illic veritatm illius DiviniUUis revelaverat, detulit ad Senatum 
cum prcerogativa svffragii aui. Senaim, quia non ipse prohaverat, respuit. For 
further details on this subject, see Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 1, p. 214 ff. ; 298 
ff . ; comp. 2, p. 505. 
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avscTTii KM aTrUxhv — km aTTiny^aroy he arose^ and went and 
hanged himself y as of Judas here: uTrexOuv 

aTTiiySaTOy he departed, and went and hanged himself . 

A tradition referred to Papias appears to be allied to the nar- 
rative in the Acts rather than to that of Matthew. QScumenius, 
quoting the above collector of traditions, says, that J udas, as an 
awful example of impiety, had his body distended to such a 
degree, that a space where a chariot could pass was no longer 
sufficiently wide for liim, and that at last being crushed by a 
chariot, he burst asunder and all his bowels were pressed out 
The latter statement doubtless arose from a misconstruction of 
the ancient legend ; for the chariot was not originally brought 
into immediate contact with the body of Judas, but was 
merely used as a measure of his size, and this was afterwards 
erroneously understood as if a chariot in passing had crushed 
the swollen body of Judas. Hence, not only in Theophylact and 
in an ancient Scholium without any distinct reference to 
Papias, but also in a Catena with an express citation of his 
llnvwtretj, we actually find the fact narrated without that addi- 
tion^*. The monstrous swelling of Judas, spoken of in this 
passage, might, it is supposed, originally be only an explana- 
tion of the displacing and protrusion of the viscera, and in 
like manner the dropsy into which Theophylact represents him 

CEcumen. ad Act. i. : rawra J* i<rTo^iT JJatriag, o 'ivdwov roZ 

airoffrokov fietttirns' fitiyet V9’oi%ty/t,a Iv ry xe^/Ay ^t^itardrtitrtv *Jav^etf. 

n^ficttde yct^ ro^ovrov riiv Strrg f/M ivwfta/ htXtiTv, 

bxo rtjf itrMn, vff’Tt rA iyxxra avrtZ ixxtvutvmt. 

*® Vid. sup. Note 6. 

** In Munter’s Fragm. Patr. 1, p. 17 fF. For the rest the passage is of very simi- 
lar &)r with that of OScumenius, and is partly an exaggeration of it ; roZro 

irre^t? IlMtetgt 1 fMttfirnt, tSw iv rtf rirAgry rtis ilfiywfttt 

rSiv xv^mxtSt ktyttr fiiya an^uetf bwchuyfAtt i» ro6rtf vf xorfMf m^n^rdrno'tv i 
iw) rtffoZrot rA^x», fAtibl Mtu tSfiutla fiftittg hi^x^rai, 

IxiTtof twwttm hiXhtv, aMv fiovof rot oyxov rnt xs^ecX^t avrtZ* rA filv 

y»t rSv alrt!u (Cod. Yenet.: ^atrt rttrovrov dt tcvrct 

/Ah xmtikw ri /th ^Ximn) [av^\ uiri tar^ou », r. X. 

Mir A troKKkf xtet n/Au^Ut h I’J/f, TiXit/rwVavro# *. r. X. 

PapioLtf the disciple of John, gives a clearer account of this (in the fourth section of 
his ex^esis of our Lord*s words) as follows : Jvdas moved about in this world a 
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as falling, might be regarded as an explanation of this swelling ; 

however, imPs. cix., applied in the Acts to Judas, amongst 
other maledictions, we read: D:®3 (r6^j?) LXX: 

EtaiiT^BEV (n Karapa) axrstS S‘ap sk ra syxara aBTo£>, so let it 
{cursing) come into his bowels like water (v. 18) : it appears 
possible tliatthe dropsical disease^ \o(Tog may have been 

also taken from this passage ; as also one of the features in the 
monstrous description which Papias gives of the condition of 
Judas, namely, that from the enormous swelling of his eyelids 
he could no longer see the light of day, might remind us of 
V. 23 in the other Psalm applied to Judas, where, among the 
curses this is etiumerated : Let their eyes he darkened that 
they see not, (rxoTi(rBYir( 0 (rav oi 6^Ba^fJLo\ aurav rot/ /Ltri jSXfWsiv, a 
hindrance to sight, which when once the swollen body of Judas 
was presupposed, must necessarily assume the form of a swelling 
up of the eyelids- If then the tradition which is allied to the 
account in Acts i. developed its idea of the end of Judas chiefly 
in correspondence with the ideas presented in these two Psalms ; 
and if in that passage of the Acts itself the account of the con- 
nexion of Judas with the piece of ground is derived from the 
same source : it is no farfetched conjecture that what is said in 
the Acts concerning the end of the betrayer may have had a 
similar origin. That he died an early death may be historical ; 
hut even if not so, in Psalm cix. in the very same verse (v. 8) 
which contains the transfer of the qj^ce, EorttrxoTrv, to another, 
an early death is predicted for the betrayer in the words : Let 
his days be few, yEvrMTQja-av at ripti^at airou 6>\tyaty and it' 
might almost he believed that the death by falling headlong 
also was gathered from Ps. Ixix. 22. where it is ,said: Lei their 
table become a snare before them, y^vy\Hr(n ^ airatv — 

slf crxdvS'aP^ov 

terrible example of impiety, being swollen in body to such a degree thai where a 
chomot could easily pass he was not able to jind a passage, even for the hulk of his 
head. Sis eyelids, they say, were so swelled out Ownt he could not see the light, nor 
could his eyes be wade visible even by the physician* s dioptra, After suffering 

many torments and judgments, dying, as they say, in his own field, 
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Thus we scarcely know with certainty conceniing J udas even 
so much as that he came to a violent and untimely death, for 
if, as was natural, after bis departure from the community of 
Jesus, he retired, so far as the knowledge of its members was 
concerned, into an obscurity in which all historical information 
as to his further fate was extinguished : the primitive Christian 
legend might without liindrance represent as being fulfilled in 
him all that the prophecies and types of the Old Testament 
threatened to the false friend of the Son of David, and might 
even associate the memory of his crime with a well-known de- 
secrated place in the vicinity of Jerusalem 

§ 131. 

^ JES?ir.S BKPORE VrLATH AND nSBOP. 

According to all the evangelists it was in the morning when 
the Jewish magistrates, after having declared Jesus worthy of 
death *, caused him to be led away to tho Roman procurator, 
Pontius Pilate (Matt, xxvii. 1 ft‘. parall . ; John xviii. 88.). Ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark, Jesus was bound preparatory to 
liis being conducted before Pilate, according to John xviii. 18., 
immediately on his arrest in the garden ; Luke says nothing of 
his being bound. To this measure of sending him to Pilate they 
were compelled, according to John xviii. 31, by the circum- 
stance that the Sanhedrim was deprived of the authority to exe- 
cute the punishment of death (without the concurrence of the 
Bc^an government : but at all events the J ewish rulers must 

Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 231 f.; 1, 4, s. 10 f. 

* According to Babyl, Sanhedrin, ap. Lightfoot, p. 486, this mode of procedure 
would have been illegal. It is there said : Jvdicia de capitalib%s Jiniunt eod&ai die^ 
si mit ad ahsoluOonm; si vero iini ad dammtionem, finiuntur die s&iuente. 

• Besides this passage of J ohn : hph ohn It is nwi lawful 

for «« to ptU any mm to deatib, there is no other authority for the existence of this 
state of things than an obscure and variously interpreted tradition, Avoda Zam f. 
riii. 2. (Lightfoot, p. 1128 f.) : Rabh Cah/na didt, cum ceyrotaret It. Ismael bar 
Jose, miserunt ad turn., dicentes : die noH, 6 Domine, duo aut tria, qua aliquando 
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in this instance have been anxious to call in the agency of the 
Romans, since only tlieir power could afford security against an 
vproar among the people iv tu xaf, which the former 

feared as a result of the execution of Jesus during the feast 
time (Matt. xxvi. 5. parall.). 

Arrived at the Prsetorium, the Jews, according to the repre- 
sentation of the fourth gospel, remained without, from fear of 
levitical defilement, but Jesus was led into the interior of 
the building : so that Pilate must alternately have come out 
when he would speak to the Jews, and have gone in again when 
he proceeded to question Jesus (xviii. 28 ff.). The synoptists 
in the sequel represent Jesus as in the same locality with Pilate 
and the Jews, for in them Jesus immediately hears the accusa- 
tions of the Jews, and answers them in the presence of Pilate. 
Since they, as well as John, make tlie condemnation take place 
in the open air, (after the condemnation they represent tfesus as 
being led into the PrsBtorium, Matt, xxvii. 27., and Matthew, 
like John, xix. 13., describes Pilate ascending the judgment 
fieat which according to Josephus ° stood in the open 

air,) without mentioning any change of place in connexion with 
the trial : they apparently conceived the whole transaction to 
have passed on the outer place, and supposed, in divergency from 
John, that Jesus himself was there. 

The first question of Pilate to Jesus is according to all the 
gospels : Art thou the king of the Jews ? <tv J 6 Pa<riXeig rav 
^lou^aiav, i. c. the Messiah ? In the two first evangelists tliis 
question is not introduced by any accusation on the part of the 

discisti nobis nomine patris t%L Ditni its qv^draginta anni^ ante excidium 

iempli migravit Synedrium et sedit in tahemis. Quid sihi vnlt liaec traditio I Mdbk 
Isaac, bar Ahdimi didt : no7i jvdicarunt jvdida mviciativa, Dixit R, Naxhman 
bar Isaac : ne dicat, quod non judicarunt jvdida mulctativa, aed qmd non jvdicA- 
runt jvdida capital ia. With this may be compared moreover the information given 
by Josephus, Antiq. xx. ix. 1, that it was not lawful for Ananuslfi^e high priest) to 
aamnbU ike Sanhedrim without the coment of the promreutor. On the other band 
the execution of Stephen (Acts vii.) without the sanction of tlie Romans might seem 
to speak to the contrary ; but this was a tumultuary act, undertiiken perhaps in the 
confidence that Pilate was absent. Compare on this point Liicke, 2, s. 631 ft’. 

* Dcbell. .Tud. II. ix. 3. 
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Jews (Matt. v. 11, Mark v. 2) ; in John, Pilate, stepping out of 
the Preetorium, asks the Jews what accusation they have to 
bring against Jesus (xviii. 29.), on which they insolently reply : 
If he were not a malefactor ^ we would not have delivered him 
up unto thee ; an answer by which they could not expect to 
facilitate their obtaining from the Koman a ratification of their 
sentence ^ but only to embitter him. After Pilate, with sur- 
prising mildness, has rejoined that they may take him and 
judge him according to their law — apparently not supposing a 
crime involving death — and the Jews have opposed to this per- 
mission their inability to administer the punishment of death : 
the procurator re-enters and addresses to Jesus the definite 
question : Art thou the kin// of the Jews ? which thus here 
likewise has no suitable introduction. This is the case only in 
Luke, who first adduces the accusations of the Sanhedrists 
against Jesus, that he stirred up the people and encouraged 
them to refuse tribute to Cflesar, giving himself out to be Chriat 
a king X^iarov (xxiii. 2.). 

If in this manner the narrative of Luke enables us to under- 
stand how Pilate could at once put to Jesus the question 
whether he were the king of the Jews; it leaves us in all the 
greater darkness as to how Pilate, immediately on the affirma- 
tive answer of Jesus, could without any further inquiries declare 
t6 the accusers that he found no fault in the accused. He must 
first have ascertained the grounds or the want of grounds for 
the charge of exciting the populace, and also have informed 
himself as to the sense in which Jesus claimed the title of king 
of the Jews, before he could pronounce the words ; / find no 
fault in this man. In Matthew and Mark, it is true, to the 
affirmation of Jesus that he is the king of the Jews is added his 
silence, in opposition to the manifold accusations of the San- 
hedrists — a silence which surprises Pilate ; and this is not fol- 
lowed by a precise declaration that no fault is to be found in Je- 
sus, but merely by the procurator s attempt to set Jesus at liberty 


^ As LUcke supposes, s. 631. 
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by coupling him with Barabbas : still what should move him 
3 ven to this attempt does not appear from the above gospels. 
On the other hand, this point is sufficiently clear in the fourth 
gospel. It is certainly surprising that when Pilate asks whether 
he be really the Bang of the Jews, Jesus should reply by the 
counter-question, whether he say this of himself or at the sug- 
gestion of another. In an accused person, however conscious 
of innocence, such a question cannot be held warrantable, and 
hence it has been sought in every possible way to give the 
words of Jesus a sense more consonant with propriety : but the 
[question of Jesus is too definite to be a mere repulse of the ac- 
cusation as absurd®, and too indefinite to be regarded as an 
inquiry, whether the Procurator intended the title ^a<nxshg t«v 
lov^aicov in the lioman sense kaurou) or in the Jewish 
(Toi eIttov) And Pilate does not so understand it, but as 
an unwarrantable question to which it is a mark of his indul- 
gence that he replies ; — ^in the first instance, it is true, with some 
imp'atience, by the second counter-question, whether he be a 
Jew, and thus able of himself to have information concerning 
% crime so specifically Jewish ; but hereupon he good-naturedly 
adds that it is the Jews and their rulers by whom Jesus has 
been delivered to him, and that he is therefore at liberty to 
speak more particularly of the crime which these lay to his 
charge. Now on this Jesus gives Pilate an answer which, 
added to the impression of his whole appearance, might cer- 
tainly induce in the Procurator a conviction of his innocence. 
He replies, namely, that his kingdom pattrixela is not of this 
world ifc Tov Koa-fjt^ov toutov, and adduces a& a proof of this, the 
peaceful, passive conduct of his adherents on his arrest (v. 86). 
On the further question of Pilate, whether, since Jesus has thus 
ascribed to himself a kingdom, although no earthly one, he 
then claims to be a king ? he replies that certainly he is so, but 
only in so far as he is bom to be a witness to the truth : where- 


VOL. Ill 


* Calvin, in loc. 

• Liicke and Tholuck, in Inc. 
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upon follows the famous question of Pilate : What its truth ? 
tI *<rTiv ; Although in this latter reply of Jesus we can- 

not but he struck by its presenting the peculiar hue of thought 
which characterizes the author of the fourth gospel, in the use 
of the idea of truth as we were before surprised at the 

unwarrantable nature of the counter- question of Jesus: still 
this account in John renders it conceivable how Pilate could 
immediately step forth and declare to the Jews that he found 
no fault in Jesus. But another point might easily create sus- 
picion against this narrative of John. According to him tlie 
trial of Jesus went forward in the interior of the Prsetorium, 
which no Jew would veature to enter : who then are we to sup- 
pose heard the conversation of the Procurator with Jesus, and 
was the informant who commimicatod it to the author of the 
fourth gospel? The opinion of the older commentators that 
Jesus himself narrated these conversations to his disciples after 
the resurrection, is renounced as extravagant ; the more modem 
idea that perhaps Pilate himself was the source of the inform- 
ation concerning the trial, is scarcely less improbable, and 
rather than take refuge, with Lucke, in the supposition that 
Jesus remained at the entrance of the Prsetorium, so that those 
standing immediately without might with some attention and 
stillness (?) have heard the conversation, I 'should prefer ap- 
pealing to the attendants of the Procurator, who would scarcely 
be alone with Jesus, Meanwhile it is easily conceivable that 
we have here a conversation, which owes its origin solely to the 
evangelists own combination, and in this case we need not be- 
stow so much labour in ascertaining the precise sense of Pilate s 
question : what its truth f since this would only he an example 
of the fourth evangelists favourite form of dialogue, the con- 
trast of profound communications on the part of Jesus, with 
questions either of misapprehension or of total uniutelligenoe 
oh the part of the hearers ; os xii. 34. the Jews ask : who 
this Son of man? itrriv oho^ i uVos t. a.; so here Pilate 
what is truth ? tI hnv 

'* Kais<*p, bibl. Th«ol. 1, 252. 
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Before the introduction of Barabbas, which in all the other 
evangelists comes next in order, Luke has an episode peculiar 
to himself. On the declaration of Pilate that he finds no guilt 
in the accused, the chief priests and their adherents among the 
multitude persist in asserting tlTat Jesus stirred up the people 
by his agency as a teacher Irom Gralilee to Jerusalem : Pilate 
notices the word Galilee, asks whether the accused be a Gali- 
lean, and when this is confirmed, he seizes it as a welcome 
pretext for ridding himself of the ungrateful business, and sends 
Jesus to the Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Antipas, at that time 
in Jerusalem in observance of the feast ; perhaps also designing 
as a secondary object, what at least was the result, to conciliate 
the- petty prince by this show of respect for his jurisdiction. 
This measure, it is said, gave great satisfaction to Herod, be- 
cause having heard much of J esus, he had long been desirous 
to see him, in the hope that he would perhaps perform a miracle. 
The Tetrarch addressed various questions to him, the Sanhe- 
drists urged vehement accusations against him, but J esus gave 
no answer ; whereupon Herod with his soldiers betook them- 
selves to mockery, and at length, after arraying liim in a 
gorgeous robe, sent him back to Pilate (xxiii. 4 fi'.). This 
narrative of Luke's, whether we consider it in itself or in its 
relation to the other gospels, has much to astonish us. If Jesus 
as a Galilean really belonged to the jurisdiction of Herod, as 
Pilate, by delivering the accused to him, appears to acknowledge: 
how came Jesus (and the question is equally difficult whether 
we regard him as the sinless Jesus of the orthodox system, or 
as the one who in the history of the tribute-penny manifested 
his subjection to the existing authorities) to withhold from 
him the answer which was his due ? and how was it that Herod 
without any further procedures, sent him away again from his 
tribunal? To say, with Olshausen, that the interrogation 
before Herod had elicited the fact that Jesus was not bom in 
Nazareth and Galilee, but in Bethlehem, and consequently in 
Judeea, is on the one hand an inadmissible appeal to the history 
of the birth of Jesus, of the statements in which there is 

R 2 
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no ftirther trace in the whole subsequent course of Luke s gos- 
pel ; and on the other hand, a totally accidental birth in Judeea, 
such as that represented by Luke, the parents of Jesus, and 
even Jesus himself, being both before and after resident in 
Galilee, would not have constituted Jesus a Judsean; but 
above all we must ask, through whom was the J udeean origin of 
Jesus brought to light, since it is said of J esus that he gave no 
answer, while according to all the information we possess, that 
origin was totally unknown to the Jews ? It would be preferable 
to explain the silence of Jesus by the unbecoming manner of 
Herod’s interrogation, which manifested, not the seriousness of 
the judge, but mere curiosity; and to account for his being 
sent back to Pilate by the fact, that not only the arrest, but 
also a part the ministry of Jesus had occurred within the 
jurisdiction of Pilate. But why do the rest of the evangelists 
say nothing of the entire episode? Especially when the author 
of the fourth gospel is regarded as the apostle John, it is not 
easy to see how this omission can he explained. The common 
plea, that he supposed the fact sufficiently known from the 
synoptists, will not serve here, since Luke is the sole evangelist 
who narrates the incident, and thus it does not appear to have 
been very widely spread ; the conjecture, ihat it may probably 
have appeared to him too unimportant®, loses all foundation 
when it is considered that John does not scorn to mention the 
leading away to Annas, which nevertheless was equally indeci- 
sive; and in general, the narrative of these events in John is, 
as Schleiermacher himself confesses, so consecutive that it no- 
where presents a break in which such an episode could be in- 
serted. Hence even Schleiermacher at last takes refuge in 
the conjecture that possibly the sending to Herod may have 
escaped the notice of John, because it happened on an opposite 
side to that on which the disciple stood, through a back door; 
and that it came to the knowledge of Luke because his inform- 
ant had an acquaintance in the household of Herod, as John 


• Schleiermacher, uber den Lukas, s. 291 . * 
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had in that of Annas: the former conjecture, however, is 
figuratively as well as literally nothing more than a back door ; 
the latter, a fiction which is but the effort of despair. Cer- 
tainly if we renounce the presupposition that the author of 
the fourth gospel was an aposife, we lose the ground of attack 
against the narrative of Luke, which in any case, since Justin 
knows of the consignment to Herod is of very early origin. 
Nevertheless, first, the silence of the other evangelists in a por- 
tion of their common history, in which, with this exception, 
there prevails an agreement as to the principal stages in the 
development of the fate of Jesus ; and secondly, the internal 
difficulties of the narrative, remain so suspicious, that it must 
still be open to us to conjecture, that the anecdote arose out of 
the effort to place Jesus before all the tribunals that could 
possibly be gathered together in Jerusalem; to make every 
authority not hierarchical, though treating him with ignominy, 
still either explicitly or tacitly acknowledge his innocence ; and 
to represent him as maintaining his equable demeanour and 
dignity before all. If this be probable with respect to the pre- 
sent narrative, in which the third evangelist stands alone : a 
similar conjecture concerning the leading away to Annas, in 
which we have seen that the fourth evangelist stands alone, 
would only be warded off by the circumstance that this scene 
is not described in detail, and hence presents no internal 
difficulties. 

After Jesus, being sent back by Herod, was returned upon 
his hands, Pilate, according to Luke, once more called together 
the Sanhedrists and the people, and declared, alleging in his 
support the judgment of Herod as accordant with his own, his 
wish to dismiss Jesus with chastisement; for which purpose he 
might avail himself of the custom of releasing a prisoner at the 
feast of the passover This circumstance, which is somewhat 


® Dial, cum Tryph. 103. 

It is doubted whether this custom, of which we should have known nothing 
but for the N. T., was of Roman or Jewish origin ; comp. Fritzsche and Paulus, in 
loc., and Baur, iiber die ursprungliche Bedeutung des Passahfestes, u. s. f. Tub. Zeit-* 
schr. f. Theol. 1832, 1, s. 94. 
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abridged in Luke, is more fully exhibited in the other evan- 
gelists, especially in Matthew. As the privilege to entreat the 
release of a prisoner belonged to the people, Pilate, well know- 
ing that Jesus was persecuted by the rulers out of jealousy, 
^ught to turn to his advantage the better disposition of the 
people towards liim ; and in order virtually to oblige them to 
free Jesus, whom, partly out of mockery of the Jews, partly to 
deter them from his execution as degrading to themselves, he 
named the Messiah or King of the Jews, he reminded them that 
their choice lay between him and a notable prisoner, JsV/xtoj 
swiarrifjLog, Barabbas 'S whom John designates as ^robber, 
but Mark and Luke as one who was imprisoned for insurrection 
and murder. This plan however failed, for the people, suborned, 
as the two first evangelists observe, by their rulers, with one 
voice desired the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion of 
Jesus. 

As a circumstance which had especial weight with Pilate in 
favour of Jesus, and moved him to rarAe the proposal relative 
to Barabbas as urgently as possible, it is stated by Matthew 
that while the procurator sat on his tribunal, his wife in con- 
sequence of a disturbing dream, sent to him a warning to incur 
no responsibility in relation to that just man (xxvii. 19.). 
Not only Paulus, but even Olshausen, explains this dream as 
a naitural result of what Pilate’s wife might have heard of Jesus 
and of his capture on the preceding evening ; to which may be 
added as an explanatory conjecture, the notice of the Evange- 
Hum Nicodemi, that she was pious, Osoa-sBiig, and judaizing, 
ioviaUovcra Nevertheless, as constantly in the New Testa- 

According to one reading, the full name of this man was Jesus Barabbas, which 
we mention her^ merely because Olshausen finds it remarkable.” Bar Abba 
meaning Son of the father, Olshausen exclaims ; All that was essential in the Saviour 
appears in the murderer as caricature ! and he quotes as applicable to this case the 
verse : Ivdit in hvma nis divim i y)Otentia r^us. For our own part, we can only see 
in this idea of Olshausen’s a lusvs humance impotentice. 

In the Evang, Nicodfmi and in later ecclesiastical historians, she is cedled 
Procula Comp. Thilo. Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 522, Paulus, exeg. Handb., 

2. b. 8. 640 f. 
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ment, and particularly in the gospel of Matthew, dreams are 
regarded as a special dispensation from heaven: so this as- 
suredly in the opinion of the narrator happened non sine 
numine ; and hence it should be possible to conceive a motive 
and an object for the dispensation. If the dream were really 
intended to prevent the death of Jesus, taking the orthodox 
point of view, in which this death was necessary for the salva- 
tion of man, we must be led to the opinion of some of the 
ancients, that it may have been the devil who suggested that 
dream to the wife of the procurator, in order to hinder the pro- 
pitiatory death if on the contrary, the dream were not in- 
tended to prevent the death of Jesus, its object must have been 
limited to Pilate or his wife. But as far as Pilate was con- 
cerned, so late a warning could only aggravate his guilt, with- 
out sufficing to deter liim from the step already half taken ; 
while that liis wife was converted by means of this dream, as 
many have supposed is totally unattested by history or tradi- 
tion, and such an object is not intimated in the narrative. But, 
as the part which Pilate himself plays in the evangelical narra- 
tive is such as to exhibit the bhnd hatred of the fellow-country- 
men of Jesus in contrast with the impartial judgment of a 
Q-entile: so his wife is made to render a testimony to Jesus, in 
order that, not only out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
(Matt. xxi. 16 .), but also out of the mouth of a weak woman, 
praise might be prepared for him ; and to increase its import- 
ance it is traced to a significant dream. To give this an ap- 
pearance of probability, similar instances are adduced from 
profane history of dreams which have apted as presentiments 

** Ignat, ad Philippens. iv, : ri yuvaiov, IV hii^ets uuro xeerar«^i6<rrwy »a 

uraiuf tA rev {The devil) ierrifm the wotncm, troubling her in 

her dreaiMf and mdeavours to a stop to the things of the cross. The Jews, in the 
Ryang. Nicoderoi, c. II. p. 524, explain the dream as a result of the magic arts «f 
Jesus : ys*i{ Xrri — llfoh yumi/cd He is a magician 

— sse, he leas sent messages in a dream to thy %mfe. 

** E. g. Theophylact, vid. Thilo, p. .523, 
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and warnings before a sanguinary catastrophe : but Uie more 
numerous are these analogous cases, the more is the suspicion 
excited that ae the majority of these, so also the dream in our 
evangelical passage, may have been fabricated after the event, 
for the sake of heightening its tragical effect. 

When the Jews, in reply to the repeated questions of Pilate, 
vehemently and obstinately demand the release of Barabhas 
and the crucifixion of Jesus, the two intermediate evangelists 
represent him as at once yielding to their desire ; but Matthew 
first interposes a ceremony and a colloquy (xxvii. 84 ff.). 
According to him Pilate calls for water, washes his hands 
before the people, and declares himself innocent of the blood of 
this just man. The washing of the hands, as a protestation of 
purity from the guilt of shedding blood, was a custom speci- 
fically Jewish, according to Deut. xxi. 6 f. It has been 
thought improbable that the Homan should have here inten- 
tionally imitated this Jewish custom, and hence it has been 
contended, that to any one who wished so solemnly to declare 
his innocence nothing would more readily suggest itself than 
the act of washing the hands But that an individual, apart 
from any allusion to a known usage, should invent extempora- 
neously a symbolioal act, or even that he should merely fall in 
with the custom of a foreign nation, would require him to he 
deeply interested in the fact which he intends to symbolize. 
That Pilate, however, should be deeply interested in attesting 
his innocence of the execution of Jesus, is not so probable as 
that the Christians should have been deeply interested in thus 
gaming a testimony to the innocence of their Messiah : whence 
there arises a suspicion that perhaps Pilate's act of washing his 
hands owes its origin to them alone. This conjecture is con- 
‘firmed, when we consider the declaration with which Pilate 

Vid. Paulas aad Kuiuol, in loc. They especially adduce the dream of Csesor s 
wife the night before his assassination. 

Comp. Sota, viii. 6. 

Priteoche, in Matth, p. 808, 
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accompanies his symbolical act : I am innocent of the blood 
of this just man, adaog slfjLt a7ro rov aijAarog too ^iKottov tovtou. 
For that the judge should publicly and emphatibally designate 
as a Just man, ilnaioq, one whom he was nevertheless delivering 
over to the severest infliction of the law, — this even Paulus 
finds so contradictory, that he here, contrary to his usual mode 
of exposition, supposes that the narrator himself expresses in 
these words his own interpretation of Pilate's symbolical act. 
It is surprising that he is not also struck by the equal impro- 
bability of the answer which is attributed to the Jews on this 
occasion. After Pilate has declared himself guiltless of the 
blood of Jesus, and by the addition : see ye to it, has laid the 
responsibility on the Jews, it is said in Matthew that all the 
people b cried : His blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren, TO al/ua avTOu xa\ Im to. TBXia hfAoov, But this is 

obviously spoken from the point of view of the Christians, who 
in the miseries which shortly after the death of Jesus fell with 
continually increasing weight on the Jewish nation, saw nothing 
else than the payment of the debt of blood which they had in- 
curred by the crucifixion of Jesus : so that this whole episode, 
which is peculiar to the first gospel, is in the highest degree 
suspicious. 

According to Matthew and Mark, Pilate now caused Jesus to 
be scourged, preparatory to his being led away to crucifixion. 
Here the scourging appears to correspond to the viryis cmdere, 
which according to Koman usage preceded the securi percutere, 
and to the scourging of slaves prior to crucifixion In Luke 
it has a totally different character. Whi^e in the two former 
evangelists it is said : When he had scourged Jesus, he de- 
livered him to be crucified, tov Je *1. •Tra^si'wxev *lva 

: in Luke Pilate repeatedly (v. 16 and 22) makes the 
proposal: having chastised him I will let him go, ^aihicra; 
airov awoTiico) : i. e. while there the scourging has the appear- 
ance of a mere accessory of the crucifixion, here it appears to be 


Comp, in particular the passages cited by Wetstein, on Matth. xxvii. 26. 
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intended as a substitute for the crucifixion : Pilate wishes by 
this chastisement to appease the hatred of the enemies of Jesus, 
and induce them to desist fi:om demanding his execution. 
Again, while in Luke the scourging does not actually take 
place, — ^because the Jews will in nowise accede to the repeated 
proposal of Pilate: in John the latter causes Jesus to be 
scourged, exhibits him to the people with the purple robe and 
the crown of thorns, and tides whether his pitiable aspect, to- 
gether with the repeated declaration of his innocence, will not 
mollify their embittered minds : this, however, proving also in 
vain (xix. 1 fi*.). Thus there exists a contradiction between the 
evangelists in relation to the scourging of Jesus, which is not 
to be conciliated after the method of Paulus, namely, by para- 
phrasing the words rov T. ^paye>.X(ti<rag Tra^s^oxBv 'Iva. arav^cDOp in 
Matthew and Mark thus : Jesus, whom he had already before 
scourged in order to save him, suffered this in vain, since he 
was still delivered over to crucifixion. But, acknowledging the 
difference in the accounts, we must only ask, which of the two 
has the advantage as regards historical probability ? Although 
it is certainly not to be proved that scourging before crucifixion 
was a Eoman custom admitting no exception: still, on the 
other hand, it is a purely harmonistic effort to allege, that 
scourging was only made to precede crucifixion in cases where 
the punishment was intended to be particularly severe and 
that consequently Pilate, who had no wish to be cruel to Jesus, 
can only have caused him to be scourged with the special de- 
sign which Luke and John mention, and which is also to be 
understood in the narratives of their predecessors. It is far 
more probable that in reality the scourging only took place as it 
is described by the two first evangelists, namely, as an introduc- 
ti(m to the crucifixion, and that the Christian legend (to which 
that side of Pilate’s character, in virtue of which he endeavoured 
in various ways to save Jesus, was particularly welcome as a 
testimony against the Jews) gave such a turn even to the fact 


Paulus, ut sup. b. 647. 
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of the scourging as to obtain from it a new attempt at release 
on the part of Pilate. This use of the fact is only incipient in 
the third gospel, for here the scourging is a mere proposal of 
Pilate : whereas in the fourth, the scourging actually takes 
place, and becomes an additional act in the drama. 

With the scourging is connected, in the two first gospels and 
the fourth, the maltreatment and mockery of Jesus by the 
soldiers, who attired him in a purple robe, placed a crown of 
thorns on his head put, according to Matthew, a reed in his 
hand, and in this disguise first greeted him as King of the 
Jews, and dien smote and maltreated him Luke does not 
mention any derision on the part of the soldiers here, but he 
has something similar in his narrative of the interrogation of 
Jesus before Herod, for he represents this prince with his men 
of war i (Tuv roTg ar^aTEVfjLaaiv auToiif as mocking Jesus, and send- 
ing him back to Pilate in a (jorgeom robe^ Many 

suppose that this was the same purple robe which was after- 
wards put on Jesus by the soldiers of Pilate ; hut it must rathei 
have been thrice that Jesus had to wear this disguise, if we 
take the narrative of John into the account, and at the same 
time refuse to attribute error to any of the synoptists : first ir 
the presence of Herod (Luke) ; secondly, before Pilate brought 
Jesus forth to the Jews, that he might excite their compassion 
with the words : Behold the man^ o avQp&iiros (John) ; 
thirdly, after he was delivered to the soldiers for crucifixion 
(Matthew and Mark). This repetition is as improbable as it is 
probable that the one disguising of Jesus, which had come to the 
knowledge of the evangelists, was assigned, by them to different 
places and times, and ascribed to different persons. 

While in the two first gospels the process of trial is already con- 


Prom the explanation of Faulus, s. 649 f., it appears highly probable that the 
irvipmof was not a crown of sharp thorns, but one tahen from the nearest 

hedge, in order to deride Jesus by the nVfrnma corom, spirmh (Plin. H. N. Exi- 
10 ), 

A similar disguising of a man, in derision of a third party, is adduced by 
Wetstein (p, 533 f.) from Philo, in Flaccum. 
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eluded before the scourging, and in the third, on the rejection 
of his proposal to scourge and release Jesus by the Jews, Pilate 
forthwith delivers him to be crucified : in the fourth evangelist 
the scene of the trial is further developed in the following man- 
ner. When even the exhibition of Jesus scourged and dis- 
guised avails nothing, but his crucifixion is obstinately de- 
manded, the procurator is incensed, and cries to the Jews, that 
they may take him and crucify him themselves, for he finds no 
fault in him. The Jews reply, that according to their law he 
must die, since he had made himself the Son of God v,U ; 
a remark which affects Pilate with a superstitious fear, whence 
he once more leads Jesus into the Prsetorium, and inquires 
concerning liis origin (whether it be really heavenly), on which 
Jesus gives him no answer, and when the procurator seeks to 
alarm him by reminding him of the power which he possesses 
over his life, refers to the higher source from whence he had 
this power. Pilate, after this reply, seeks (yet more earnestly 
than before) to release Jesus ; but at last the Jews hit upon the 
right means of making him accede to their will, by throwing 
out the intimation that, if he release Jesus who has opposed 
himself to Caesar as an usurper, he cannot be Ceesars friend. 
Thus, intimidated by the possibility of his being calumniated to 
Tiberius, he mounts the tribunal, and, since he cannot prose- 
cute his will, betakes himself to derision of the Jews in the 
question, whether they then wish that he should crucify their 
king ? Whereupon they, keeping to the position which they 
had last taken with such evident effect, protest that they "v^ill 
have no king but Caesar. The procurator now consents to 
deliver Jesus to be crucified, for which purpose, as the two first 
evangelists remark, the purple mantle was removed, and he was 
again attired in his own clothes. 
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§ 132. 

THE OBVCIEIXION. 

Even concerning the progress of Jesus to the place of cru- 
cifixion there is a divergency between the synoptists and John, 
for according to the latter Jesus himself carried his cross thither 
(xix. 17.), while the former state that one Simon a Cyrenian 
bore it in his stead (Matt, xxvii. 32. parall.). The commenta- 
tors indeed, as if a real agreement were assumed as a matter of 
course, reconcile these statements thus : at first Jesus himself 
endeavoured to bear the cross, but as the attempt made it 
obvious that he was too much exhausted, it was laid on Simon*. 
But when John says; And he hearing his cross went forth 
into — Golgotha^ where they crucified him, 
rov aravpov aviou iirj^hv elg — FoXyofia* ottov ccutov ecrraiputrav ; 
he plainly presupposes that the cross was borne by Jesus on the 
way thither *. But the statement so unanimously given by the 
synoptists respecting the substitution of Simon appears the less 
capable of being rejected, the more difficult it is to discover a 
motive which might lead to its fabrication. On the contrary, 
this individual trait might very probably have remained un- 
known in the circle in which the fourth gospel had its origin, 
and the author might have thought that, according to the 
general custom, Jesus must have carried his cross. All the 
synoptists designate this Simon as a Cyrenian, i. e. probably 
one who had come to Jerusalem to the feak, from the Lybian 
city of Cyrene, where many Jews resided®. According to all, 
the carrying of the cross was forced upon him, a circumstance 
which can as little be urged for as against the opinion that he 

' Thus Paulus, Euinol, Tholuck and Olshausen in their Commentaries ; Neander, 
L. J. Chr. s. 634. 

■ Fritzsche, in Marc. 684: Significat Joannes, Jesum snarti d'ucem poHavisse, 
donee ad Calvaries locum pervenisset, 

• Joseph. Antiq. xiv. vii. 2. 
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was favourable to Jesus ^ According to Luke and Mark, the 
man came directly out of the country^ hir ky^ov, and as he 
attempted to pass by the crowd advancing to the place of cru- 
cifixion, he was made use of to relieve Jesus. Mark designates 
him yet more particularly as the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, who appear to have been noted persons in the primitive 
church (comp. Rom. xvi. 1 8 ; Acts xix. 33. (?) ; 1 Tim. i. 20. (?) ; 
2 Tim. iv. 14 (?))^ 

On the way to the place of execution according to Luke, 
there followed J esus, lamenting him, a great company, consist- 
ing especially of women, whom he however admonished to 
weep rather for themselves and their children, in prospect of the 
terrible time, which would soon come upon them (xxiii. 27 ff.). 
The. details are taken partly from the discourse on the second 
advent, Luke xxi. 23 ; for as there it is said, Oba\ is rai^ iv 

yacrr^) ex,^Li<rai^, Jcai rou^ &Yi>>a^otKratg, h hfCBivuig Toig -SO 

here Jesus says, that the days are coming in wliich al crjelgai, 
xa) xoi^ioti at oix iyevvijcrav, xa) /xatTro) ot ovx i^’h'Kaaav, will be 
pronounced blessed ; partly from Hosca x. 8 ., for the words 
TOTS a^^ovrai >.synv roig opsai h, t. k {the?i shall they begin to say 
to the mountains, &c.) are almost exactly the Alexandrian 
translation of that passage. 

The place of execution is named by all the evangelists Gol- 
gotha, the Chaldaic and they all interpret this de- 

signation by xpavlou roTTog the place of a skull, or x^avlov a 
skull (Matthew v. 33 parall.). From the latter name it might 
appear that the place was so called because it resembled a skull 
in form ; whereas the former interpretation, and indeed the na- 
ture of the case, renders it probable that it owed its name to its 
destination as a place of execution, and to the bones and skulls 
of the executed which were heaped up there. Where this place 
was situated is not known, but doubtless it was out of the city ; 
even that it was a hill, is a mere conjecture 

* It is used in the former way by Grotius ; in the latter, by Olshausen, 2, s. 
481 . 

* Comp. Paulus, Pritzschc, and De Wette, in loc. 

* Vid. Paulus and Fritzsche, in loc. Winer, bibl. Realw. art. Golgotlni. 
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The coarse of events after the arrival at the place of ex- 
ecution is narrated by Matthew (v. 34 if) in a someivhat sin- 
gular order. First, he mentions the beverage offered to Jesus ; 
next, he says that after they had nailed him to the cross, the 
soldiers shared his clothes among them ; then, that they sat 
down and watched him ; after this he notices the superscription 
on the cross, and at length, and not as if supplying a previous 
omission, but with a particle expressive of succession in time 
(Tore), the fact that two thieves were crucified with him. Mark 
follows Mattliew, except that instead of the statement about the 
watching of the cross, he has a determination of the time at 
which Jesus was crucified: while Luke more correctly relates 
first the crucifixion of the tw’’o malefactors with Jesus, and then 
the casting of lots for the clothes ; and the same order is ob- 
served by John. But it is inadmissible on this account to 
transpose the verses in Matthew (34. 37. 3B. 35. 36.), as has 
been proposed ^ ; and we must rather abandon the author of the 
first gospel to the charge, that in his anxiety not to omit any of 
the cliief events at the crucifixion of J esus, he has neglected 
the natural order of time ^ 

As regards the mode of the crucifixion there is now scarcely 
any debated point, if we except the question, whether the feet 
as well as the hands were nailed to the cross. As it lay in the 
interest of the orthodox view to prove the afl&rmative : so it was 
equally important to the rationalistic system to maintain the 
negative. From Justin Martyr® down to Hengstenberg’® and 
Olshausen, the orthodox find in the nailing of the feet of Jesus 
to the cross a fulfilment of the prophecy Ps. xxii. 17., which 
the LXX, translates : copv^av f^ou Ka) but it is 

doubtful whether the original text really speaks of piercing, and 

’ Was$enbergli, Dias, dc trajectionibus N. T. in Bakknaer's scbolse in 11. qnosdam 
N. T. 2, p. 31. 

* Comp. Schleiermacher, iiber den Lukas, s. 295 ; 'Winer, N. T. drarnm. a. 226, 
and Fritzsche, in Matth. p. 814. 

• Apol, I. 35. Dial. c. Tryph. xcvii. . 

Ohristologie de» A. T. 1, a. s. 182 ff. 
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in no case does it allude to crucifixion : moreover the passage is 
nowhere applied to Christ in the New Testament. To the 
rationalists, on the contrary, it is at once more easy to ex- 
plain the death of Jesus as a merely apparent death, and only 
possible to conceive how he could walk immediately after the 
resurrection, when it is supposed that his feet were left un- 
wounded: but the case should ratlier be stated thus: if the 
historical evidence go to prove that the feet also of J esus were 
nailed, it must be concluded that the resuscitation and the 
power of walking shortly after, either happened supematurally 
or not at all. Of late there have stood opposed to each other 
two learned and profound investigations of- this point, the one 
by Paulus against, the other hy Bahr, in favour of — the nailing 
of the feet’^ From the evangelical naiTative, the former 
opinion can principally allege in its support, that neither is the 
above' passage in the Psalms anywhere used by the evan- 
gelists, though on the presupposition of a nailing of the feet it 
was so entirely suited to their mode of accounting for facts, nor 
in the history of the resurrection is there any mention of 
wounds in the feet, together with the wounds in the hands and 
side (John xx. 20. 25. 27.). The other opinion appeals not 
without reason to Luke xxiv. 39., where Jesus invites the dis- 
ciples to behold liis hands and his feet (1'S'bts ra^ xa) 

rok ptoi /) : it is certainly not here said that the feet were 
pierced, but it is diflScult to understand, how Jesus should have 
pointed out his feet merely to produce a conviction of the reality 
of his body. The fact that among the fathers of the church, 
those who, living before Constantine, might be acquainted with 
the mode of crucifixion from personal observation, as Justin 
and Tertullian, suppose the feet of Jesus to have been nailed, is 
of weight. It might indeed be concluded from the remark of 
the latter: Qm {Christus) solus a populo tarn insigniter cm- 
c^fixus est that for the sake of the passage in the Psalms 

” Paulus, excg, Handbuch 3, b. a. 669 — 764 ; Bahr, in Tholuck’s liter. Anzeiger 
fur christl. Theol. 1886, No. 1 — 6. Comp, also Neander, L. J. Chr., s. 636, Anm. 

Adv. Marcion, iii. 19. 
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these Fathers supposed that in the crucifixion of Christ his feet 
also were pierced hy way of exception i hut^ as Tertullian had 
before called the piercing of the hands and feet the propria 
atrocia crucis, it is plain that the above words imply, not a 
special manner of crucifixion, hut the special manner of death 
hy cTUcifixion, which does not occur in the Old Testament, and 
hy which therefore Jesus was distinguished from all the cha- 
racters therein celebrated. Among the passages in profetne 
writers, the most important is that of Plautus, in which, to 
mark a crucifixion as extraordinarily severe, it is said : 
offiganfur hia pedes ^ his hrachia^^. Here the question is: 
does the extraordinary feature lie in the his, so that the nailing 
of the feet as well as of the hands only once is presupposed as the 
ordinary usage ; or was the his offigere of the hands, i. e. the 
nailing of both the hands, the usual practice, and the nailing 
of the feet an extraordinary aggravation of the punishment ? 
Every one will pronounce the former alternative to he the most 
accordant with the words. Hence it appears to me at present, 
that the balance of historical evidence is on the side of those 
who maintain that the feet as well as the hands of Jesus were 
nailed to the cross. 

It was before the crucifixion, according to the two first evan- 
gelists, that there was offered to Jesus a beverage, which 
Matthew (v. 34) describes as vinegar mingled with gall, oio^ 
(ji>era {JLtiJt.iytA.lvov, Mark (v. 23) as wine mingled with 

myrrh, i(r{iu^vtcrfiivov olvov^ but which, according to both, Jesus 
(Matthew says, after having tasted it) refiised to accept. A» 
it is not understood with what object gall cordd he mixed with 
the vinegar, the of Matthew is usually explained, hy the 
aid of the ltr/4i/fK*cr/Ags^av of Mark, as implying hitter vegetable 
ingredients, especially myrrh ; and then either o]yov wine is ac- 
tually substituted for vifiegdr, or the latter is understood 
as sour wine ; in order that the beverage offered to Jesus may 
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Mostellaria, ii. 1. 

Vid. KuinSl, Panins, in loc. 
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thus appear to have been the stupefying draught ccaisisting of 
trine and strong spices, 'v^hioh, according to Jewish usage, ^ras 
presented to those about to be executed, for the purpose of 
blunting thdr susceptibility to pain But even if the text 
admitted of this reading, and the words of this interpretation, 
Matthew would assuredly protest strongly against the real gall 
end the vinegar being thus explained away from his narrative, 
because by this means he would lose the fulfilinent of the pas- 
sage in the psalm of lamentation elsewhere used messianically : 
(LXX) I xa\ eS'eoxav eI$ to 0^^{jc,ix /j.ov )tot\ stg Tiii/ S't'ypav /4>ov 

eTTorttrav fAs oiog^ they gave me also gall for my meat^ and in 
my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (Ps. Ixix. 21.). 
Matthew incontestably means, in accordance with this pro- 
phecy, real gall with vinegar, and the comparison with Mark is 
only calculated to suggest th» question, whether it be more 
probable that Mark presents the incident in its original form, 
which Matthew has remodelled into a closer accordance with the 
prophecy ; or that Matthew originally drew the particular from 
the passage in the Psalm, and that Mark so modified it as to 
give it an appearance of greater historical probability ? 

In order to come to a decision on this question we must take 
the two other evangelists into consideration. The presentation 
to J esus of a drink mingled with vinegar is mentioned by all 
four, and even the two who have the vinegar mingled with gaU, 
or the myrrhed wine, as the first drink offered to Jesus, mention 
afterwards the offering of simple vinegar. According to Luke, 
this offering of vinegar^ oSog was an act of derision 

committed by the soldiers not very long after the crucifixion, 
and before the commencement of the darkness (v. 36 f.) ; ac- 
cording to Mark, shortly before the end, three hours after the 
darkness eamc on, one of the bystanders, on hearing the cry of 
Jesus ; my God, my God, &c., presented vinegar to him, like- 


** Sanhedrim, f. xliii, 1, ap. Wetstein, p% 635 ; Lidt B. Chaja, f. il. Aiclirr^ 
-R, Chasdam : ex6v>nii, vi pleckiJturi dant h%be%d%m pranum inns m 

pocuk vint, wt alienetiir mm eJiM, sec, <f« Frov, xxxi. 6 ; dcUe skeram ^mmti et 
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wise in derision, by means of a sponge fixed on a reed (v. 86) ; 
according to Matthew, one of the bystanders, on the same cry, 
and in the same manner, presented vinegar to him, but with a 
benevolent intention, as we gather from the circumstance that 
the scoffers wished to deter him from the act (v. 48 f.) ; 

whereas in John it is on the exclamation : / thirst, that some 
fill a sponge vrith vinegar from a vessel standing near, and 
raise it on a stem of hyssop to the mouth of Jesus (v. 
Hence it has been supposed that there were three separate 
attempts to give a beverage to Jesus : the first before the cruci- 
fixion, with the stupefying drink (Matthew and Mark) ; the 
second after the crucifixion, when the soldiers in mockery 
offered some of their ordinary beverage, a mixture of 
vinegar and water called jtoscd (Luke) j and the third, oi^ 
the complaining cry of Jesus (Matt. Mark and John) But 
if the principle of considering every divergent narrative as a 
separate event be once adnaitted it must be consistently carried 
out : if the beverage mentioned by Luke must be distinguished 
from that of Matthew and Mark on account of a difference in 
the time, then must that of Matthew he distinguished from that 
of Mark on account of the difference in the design ; and, again, 
the beverage mentioned by John must not be regarded as the 
same with that of the two first synoptists, since it follows a 
totally different exclamation. Thus we should obtain in all 
five instances in which a drink was offered to Jesus, and we 
should at least be at a loss to understand why Jesus after 
vinegar had already been thrice presented to bis lips, should 
yet a fourth time have desired to drink. 'If then we must 
resort to simplification, it is by no means only the beverage in 
the two first gospels, and that in the fourth, which, on account 
of the element in the time and manner of presentation, are to 
be understood as one j hut also that of h^ark (and through this 


'• Vid. Pritaache, in loc. 

” Comp. Fauliu, in loc. 

» Thu* KuinSl, in Liw. p. 710 £ } Tholuok, a 318. 
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the others) must be pronounced identical 'mth that of Luke, on 
account of their being alike offered in derision. Thus there 
remain two instances of a drink being offered to J esus, the one 
before the crucifixion, the other after; and both have a pre- 
sumptive support from history, the former in the J evish custom 
of giving a stupefying draught to persons about to be executed, 
the other in the Roman custom, according to which the soldiers 
on their expeditions, — and the completing an execution was 
considered as such, — were in the habit of taking with them their 
posca. But together with this possible historical root, there is 
a possible prophetic one in Ps. Ixix., and the two have an 
opposite influence ; the latter excites a suspicion that the nar- 
rative may not have anything historical at its foundation ; the 
former throws doubt on the explanation that the whole story has 
been spun out of the prophecies. 

On once more glancing over the various narratives, we shall 
at least find that their divergencies are precisely of a nature to 
have arisen from a various application of the passage in the 
Psalms. The eating of gall and the drinking of vinegar being 
there spoken of, it appears as if in the first instance the former 
particular had been set aside as inconceivable, and the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy found in the circumstance, (very possibly 
historical, since it is mentioned by all the four evangelists,) that 
J esus had vinegar presented to him when on the cross. This 
might either be regarded as an act of compassion, as by Mat- 
thew and John, or of mockery, with Mark and Luke. In this 
manner the words : gave me vinegar to drinks lito-ntriy /as 

were indeed literally fulfilled, but not the preceding phrase : 
in mg thirsty eij xiv hence the author of the fourth 

gospel might think it probable that Jesus actually complained 
of thirst, i. e. cried, I thirst, an exclamation, which he 

expressly designates as a fulfilment of the scripture, by 

which we are doubtless to understand the above passage in the 
Psalms (comp. Ps. xxii. 16 .) ; nay, since he introduces the 
$va ft that the scripture might he fulfilled, by 

ii!as 0 *hcroSs, on ^dna rtrixsiXTcti, Jesus, knowing that 
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nil things were now accomplished^ he almost appears to mean 
that the fiilfilment of the prophecy was the sole object of Jesus 
in uttering that exclamation : but a man suspended on the cross 
in the agonies of death is not the one to occupy himself with 
such typological trifling — this is only the part of his biographer 
who finds himself in perfect ease. Even this addition, however, 
only showed the fulfilment of one half of the messianic verse, 
that relating to the vinegar : there still remained what was said 
of the gall, which, as the concentration of all bitterness, was 
peculiarly adapted to be placed in relation to the sufiering 
Messiah. It is true that the presentation of the gaily as 
meat, which the prophecy strictly taken required, was 

still suppressed as inconceivable : but it appeared to the first 
evangelist, or to the authority which he here follows, quite 
practicable to introduce the gall as an ingredient in the vinegar, 
a mixture which Jesus might certainly be unable to drink, from 
its unpalatableness. More concerned about historical proba- 
bility than prophetic connexion, the second evangelist, with 
reference to a Jewish custom, and perhaps in accordance with 
historical fact, converted the vinegar mingled with gall, into wine 
mingled with myrrh, and made Jesus reject this, doubtless from 
a wish to avoid stupefaction. As however the narrative of the 
vinegar mingled with gall reached these two evangelists in com- 
pany with the original one of the presentation of simple vinegar 
to J esus ; they were unwilling that this should be excluded by the 
former, and hence placed the two side by side. But in making 
these observations, as has been before remarked, it is not in- 
tended to deny that such a beverage may have 'been ofiered to 
Jesus before the crucifixion, and afterwards vinegar also, since 
the former was apparently customary, and the latter, from the 
thirst which tormented the crucified, natural : it is merely in- 
tended to show, that the evangelists do not narrate this circum- 
stance, and under such various forms, because they knew his- 
torically that it occurred in this or that manner, but because 
they were convinced dogmatically that it must have occurred 
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according to the above prophecy, which however they applied in 
different ways 

During or immediately after the crucifixion Luke represents 
Jesus as saying : Futher^ forgive them, for they know not 'what 
they do (v. 84) ; an intercession which is by some limited to 
the soldiers who crucified him^®, by others, extended to the 
real authors of his death, the Sanhedrists and Pilate How- 
ever accordant such a prayer may he with the principles con- 
cerning lov-e to enemies elsewhere inculcated by Jesus (Matt. 
V. 44.), and however great the intenial probability of Lukes 
statement viewed in tins light : still it is to be observed, espe- 
cially as he stands alone in giving this particular, that it may 
possibly have been taken from the reputed messianic chapter, 
Is. liii., where in the last verse, the same from which the words: 
he was nnmhered with the tramgresmn, avoym iXoyl(r6n are 
borrowed, it is said : {he made intercession for 

the transgressors), which the LXX. enoneously translates J'ii 
Totf ivofAicc^ otfurm he was delivered for their tTUns^ 

gressions, but which already the Tar gum Jonathan renders by 
jpro peccatis (it should peccatorilus) deprecates est. 

All the evangelists agree in stating that two malefactors 
xanoo^yot (Matthew and Mark call them thieves) were 

crucified, one on each side of Jesus ; and Mark, if his 28th verse 
be genuine, sees in this a literal fulfilment of the words : he 
was numbered with the transgressors, wliich, according to 
Luke xxii. 87., Jesus had the evening before quoted as a pro- 
phecy about to be accomplished in him. Of the further de- 
meanour of these fellow-sufiferers, J ohn says nothing ; the two 
first evangelists represent them as reviling Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 
44; Mark XV. 82.): whereas Luke narrates that only one of 
them was guilty of this offence, and that he was rebuked by the 

Comp, also Bleek, Comm, zum Hebraerbrief, 2, a. B12, Anm.; DeWette, exeg. 
Handb. 1, 8, s. 198* 

KuinUl, in Luc. p. 710. 

•J O^ihatues, p, 484 ; IfeandeT, s. 637. 
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Other (xxiii. 39 ff.). In order to reconcile this difference, com- 
mentators have advanced the supposition, that at first both 
criminals reviled Jesus, but that subsequently one of them was 
converted by the marvellous darkness^®; more modem ones 
have resorted to the supposition of an enallage numeri^^ : but 
without doubt those only are light who admit a real difference 
between Luke and his predecessors It is plain that the two 
first evangelists knew nothing of the more precise details which 
Luke presents concerning the relation of the two malefactors to 
Jesus. He narrates^ namely^ that when one of them derided 
Jesus by calling upon him, if he were the Messiah, to deliver 
himself and them, the other earnestly rebuked such mockery of 
one with whom he was sharing a like fate, and moreover as a 
guilty one with the guiltless, entreating for his own part that 
Jesus would remember him when he should come into his king- 
dom ^aa-ixela : whereupon Jesus gave him the promise that he 
should that very day be with him in JParadiso Iv rf 
In this scene there is nothing to create difficulty, until we come 
to the words which the second malefactor addresses to Jesus* 
F or to expect from one suspended on the cross a future coming" 
to establish the messianic kingdom, would presuppose the con- 
ception of the whole system of a dying Messiah, which before 
the resurrection the apostles themselves could not comprehend, 
and which therefore, according to the above representation of 
Luke, a thief must have been beforehand with them in em- 
bracing. This is so improbable, that it cannot excite suiprise 
to find many regarding the conversion of the thief on the cross 
as a miracle and the supposition which conftnentators call in 
to their aid, namely, that the man was no common oiiminal, 
but a political one, perhaps concerned in the insurrection of 

Thus Chrysostom and others. 

** Beza and Urotius* 

« Paulas, s. 763 j Winer, N. T. Cfmnm. s. 148 ; Fritzsche, in Matth. p, 817. 

** Vid. Thilo, Cod. apocr. 1, s. 148. Further apocryphal infonoation concemuig 
the two male&ctors crucified with Jesus is to be found in the evang. in&nt. arah. c. 

ap, Thilo, p. 92 f . ; comp, the note p, 143 ; in the erang, Nicod. c. ix, 10, 
Thilo, p. 681 flf . ; c. xxyi. p. 766 ff. 
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JBarabbas only serves to render the incident still more incon- 
ceivable. For if he was an Israelite inclined to rebellion, and 
bent on liberating his nation from the Eoman yoke, his idea of 
the Messiah was assuredly the most incompatible with the ac- 
knowledgment as such, of one so completely annihilated in a 
political view, as Jesus then was. Hence we are led to the 
question, whether we have here a real history and not rather a 
creation of the legend ? Two malefactors were crucified with 
Jesus : thus much was indubitably presented by history (or did 
even this owe its origin to the prophecy, Isai. liii. 12. ?). At 
first they were suspended by the side of Jesus as mute figures, 
and thus we find them in the narrative of the fourth evangelist, 
into whose region of tradition only the simple statement, that 
they were crucified with Jesus, had penetrated. But it was not 
possible for the legend long to rest contented with so slight a 
use of them : it opened their mouths, and as only insults were 
reported to have proceeded from the bystanders, the two male- 
factors were at first made to join in the general derision of 
Jesus, without any more particular account being given of their 
words (Matt, and Mark). But the malefactors admitted of a 
still better use. If Pilate had borne witness in favour of Jesus ; 
if shortly after, a Koman centurion — nay, all nature by its 
miraculous convulsions — had attested his exalted character : so 
his two fellow-sufferers, although criminals, could not remain 
entirely impervious to the impression of liis greatness, but, 
though one of them did indeed revile Jesus agreeably to the 
original form of the legend, the other must have expressed an 
opposite state of feeling, and have shown faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah (Luke). The address of the latter to Jesus and his 
answer are besides conceived entirely in the spirit of Jewish 
thought and expression ; for according to the idea then pre- 
valent, paradise was that part of the nether world which was to 
harbour the souls of the pious in the interval between their 
death and the resurrection : a place in paradise and a favour- 


** Paulus oud Kumpl, iu loc* 
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able remembrance in the future age were the object of the 
Israelite’s petition to God, as here to the Messiah ; and it was 
believed concerning a man distinguished for piety that he could 
conduct those who were present at the hour of his death into 
paradise 

To the cross of Jesus was affixed, according to the Eoman 
custom*®, a superscription sTnypa^ii (Mark and Luke), or a 
title rirT^o; (John) which contained his accusation rriv alrlctv 
avrou (Matthew and Mark,) consisting according to all the 
evangelists in the words: o ruv ^lou^atcov the King 

of the Jews. Luke and John state that this superscription 
was couched in three different tongues, and the latter informs us 
that the Jewish rulers were fully alive to the derision which this 
form of superscription reflected on their nation, and on this ac- 
count entreated Pilate, but in vain, for an alteration of the 
terms (v. 21 £). 

Of the soldiers, according to John four in number, who cru- 
cified Jesus, the evangelists unanimously relate that they 
parted the clothes of Jesus among themselves by lot. According^ 
to the Koman law de bonis damnatorum the vestments of the 
executed fell as spolia to the executioners, and in so far that 
statement of the evangelists has a point of contact with history. 
But, like most of the features in this last scene of the life of 
Jesus, it has also a point of contact with prophecy. It is true 
that in Matthew the quotation of the passage Ps. xxii. 1 8. is doubt- 
less an interpolation ; but on the other hand the same quotation 
is undoubtedly genuine in John (xix. 24.) : ha i y^afri wAwfwW 
(verbally after the LXX.) hef^efia-avTO jaifj^aria fAOu kay- 


Confessio Judaei aegroti, ap. Wetstein, p. 820 :—da portionem meam in horto 
MdenUf'^d memento md in secvXo futuro, quod aibsconditum estjustis. Other pas- 
sages are given, ib. p. 819. 

■■ Cetuboth, f. ciii. ap. Wetstein, p. 819 : Q^o die RMi moriturut erat, venit Vv* 
de coelo, dixitqtbe: qui pramns aderit morienti RMi, ilU ivdrMiin pafiidie^ 

Vid. Wetstein, inloc. Matth. 

Quoted in Wetstein, p. 536 ; compare, however, the correction of the text in 
Faulus, ex. handb. 8, b. a. 751. 
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rots, xa) sTTi Tov ifMaricrfiov fjLOv B^aXov KySi^ov, that the scripture 
might he fulfilled which saith, they parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots. Here also, ac- 
cording to the assertion of orthodox expositors, David the author 
of the Psalm, under divine guidance, in the moments of inspir- 
ation chose such figurative expressions as had a literal fulfil- 
ment in Christ Rather we must say, David, or whoever else 
may have been the author of the Psalm, as a man of poetical 
imagination used those expressions as mere metaphors to denote 
a total defeat ; but the petty, prosaic spirit of Jewish interpret- 
ation, which the evangelists shared without any fault of theirs, 
and fi:om which orthodox theologians, by their own fault how- 
ever, have not perfectly liberated themselves after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries, led to the belief that those words must be 
understood literally, and in this sense must be shown to be ful- 
filled in the Messiah. Whether the evangehsts drew the cir- 
cumstance of the casting of lots for the clothes more from his- 
torical information which stood at their command, or from the 
prophetic passage which they variously interpreted, must be de- 
cided by a comparison of their narratives. These present the di- 
vergency, that while according to the synoptists all tlie clothes 
were parted by lot, as is evident from the words : 
ra ifiaria aOrou, SatXXovres x7\,ri^ov they parted his garments, cast- 
ing lots,vo. Matthew (v. 35), and the similar turn of expression 
in Luke (v. 84), but still more decidedly from the addition of 
Mark ; ris rl d^n, what every man should take (v. 24) : in John 
it is the coat or tumc, alone for which lots are cast, the 

other garments being parted equally (v. 23 f.). This diver- 
gency is commonly thought of much too lightly, and is tacitly 
treated as if the synoptical representation were related to that of 
John as the indefinite to the definite. Kuinol in consideration of 
John translates the words ^d?^?^ovTts of Matthew thus : 

partimdividehant,partim insortem conjiciehant: but the mean- 
ing is not to be thus distributed, for the ^tBiJL^i^avro they parted 


Tholiick, in loc. 
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states what they did, the 0ax^ovT65 casting lots, how they 
did it : besides Kuinol passes in total silence over the words 
rig ri afw, because they undeniably imply that lots were cast for 
several articles : while according to John the lots had reference 
only to one garment. If it be now asked, which of the two 
contradictory narratives is tlie correct one, the answer given 
from the point of view to which the comparative criticism of the 
gospels has at present attained is, that the eye-witness John 
gives the correct particulars, but the synoptists had merely re- 
ceived the indefinite information, that in parting the clothes of 
J esus the soldiers made use of the lot, and this, from unacquaint- 
ance with the more minute particulars, they understood as if 
lots had been cast for all the garments of Jesus But not 
only does the circumstance that it is Jolm alone who expressly 
cites the passage in the Psalms prove that he had an especial 
view to that passage : but, in general, tlus divergency of the 
evangelists is precisely what might be expected from a difference 
in the interpretation of that supposed prophecy. When the 
Psalm speaks of the parting of the garments and a casting of 
lots for the vesture : the second particular is, according to the 
genius of the Hebrew language which abounds in pardlelism, 
only a more precise definition of the first, and the synoptists, cor- 
rectly understanding this, make one of the two verbs a participle. 
One however who did not bear in mind this peculiarity of the 
Hebrew style, or had an interest in exhibiting the second feature 
of the prophecy as specially fulfilled, might understand the and, 
which in reality was indicative only of more precise definition, as 
denoting addition, and thus regard the casting of lots and the dis- 
tribution as separate acts. Then the IfJLctTia-iAo g ’ which was 

originally a synonyme of ifjLoiria must become a distinct 

garment, the closer particularization of which, since it was not in 
any way conveyed in the word itself, was left to choice. The fourth 
evangelist determined it to be the tunic, and because he be- 
lieved it due to his readers to show some cause for a mode of pro- 


** E, CK Theile, zur Biographie Jeau, § 86, Anm. 18. 
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cedure with respect to this garment, so different from the equal 
distribution of the others, he intimated that the reason why it 
was chosen to cast lots for the tunic rather than to divide it, pro- 
bably was that it had no seam {afpa<pcg) which might render 
Beparation easy, but was woven in one piece (yfav'rog S^ou) 
Thus we should have in the fourth evangelist exactly the same 
procedure as we have found on the side of the first, in the history 
of the entrance into Jerusalem : in both cases the doubling of a 
trait originally single, owing to a false interpretation of the ) in 
the Hebrew parallelism ; the only difference being that the first 
evangelist in the passage referred to is less arbitrary than the 
fourth is here, for he at least spares us the tracing out of the 
reason why two asses must then have been required for one 
rider. The more evident it thus becomes that the representa- 
tion of the point in question in the different evangelists is de- 
pendent on the manner in wliich each interpreted that supposed 
prophecy in the Psalms : the less docs a sure historical knowledge 
appear to have had any share in their representation, and hence 
we remain ignorant whether lots were cast on the distribution 
of the clothes of Jesus, nay whether in general a distribution of 
clothes took place under the cross of Jesus ; confidently as 
Justin appeals in support of tliis very particular to the acts of 
Pilate, which he had never seen 

Of the conduct of the Jews who were present at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, John tells us nothing; Luke represents the 
people as standing to look on, and only the rulers and 

the soldiers as deriding Jesus by the summons to save himself 
if he w’ere the Messiah, to which the latter adds the offer of the 
vinegar (v. 35 ff.); Matthew and Mark have nothing here of 
mockery on the part of the soldiers, hut in compensation they 
make not only the chief jpriests, scribes, and elders, hut also the 
jpassers hy 7ra^a<yro^sv6fA£voty vent insults against Jesus (v. 39 ff. ; 

•• Expositors observe in connexion with this particular, that the coat of the Jew- 
ish. high priest was also of this kind. Job. Antiq.* iii. vii. 4. — The same view of 
the above difference has been already presented in the Probabilia, p. 80 f. 

« Apol. i. S^. 
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29 ff.). The expressions of these people partly refer to former 
discourses and actions of Jesus ; thus, the sarcasm : Thou that 
destroyest the temple and huildest it again in three days, save 
thyself (Matt, and Mark), is an allusion to the words of that 
tenor ascribed to Jesus ; while the reproach : he saved others^ 
himself he cannot save, or save thyself (in all three), refers to 
his cures. Partly however the conduct of the Jews towards 
Jesus on the cross, is depicted after the same Psalm of which 
Tertullian justly says, that it contains totam Christi pas- 
sionem When it is said in Matthew and Mark : And they 
that passed by reviled him, wagging their heads and saying : 
ol ds TTa^aTTO^euofASvoi kffy^aa-^YifjLOuv avTOv, KivouvTsg Tag KE^a>Mg 
auTcov Kou XE70VT6J* (Luke says of the rulers a^xovTEg they de- 
rided him eiBfjLUKTYipiiov), this is certainly nodiing else than a 
mere reproduction of what stands in Ps. xxii. 8 . (LXX.) : All 
they that see me laugh me to scorn, they shoot out the lip and 
shake the head : Ttavreg ol Geoj^oilvreg /xb BiB/xu^rn^irdv EXa^ftaav 
Bv %e<\£cr<v, BKmcrav xe(pa>^y}v ; and the words which are hereupon 
lent to the Sanhedrists in Matthew: Ife trusted in God; let 
him deliver him now if he will have him, ttbttoiOev ett) tov 9bov 9 
pv<rd(r&a vvv avTov, bI Be^bi auTov^ are the same with those of the 
following verse in that Psalm : He trusted in the Lord that he 
would deliver him : let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in 
him, v^TTicrEv km Kupiov, pua-dtr&co aurov* aao-dTO) ai/TOv, on Oky^Bt 
avTov. Now though the taunts and shaking of the head on 
the part of the enemies of Jesus may, notwithstanding that the 
description of them is drawn according to the above Old Testa- 
ment passage, still very probably have really happened : it is 
quite otherwise with the words which are attributed to these 
mockers. Words which, like those above quoted, are in the 
Old Testament put into the mouth of the enemies of the godly, 
could not be adopted by the Sanhedrists without their volun- 
tarily assuming the character of the ungodly : which they woul^,. 
surely have taken care to avoid. Only the Christian legend, if 


Adv. Marcion, ut lup. 
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it once applied the Psalm to the sufferings of Jesus, and espe- 
cially to his last hours, could attribute these words to the 
Jewish rulers^ and find therein the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

The two first evangelists do not tell us that any one of the 
twelve was present at the crucifixion of J esus : they mention 
merely several G-alilean women, three of whom they particularize : 
namely, Mary Magdalene; Mary the mother of James the less 
and of Joses ; and, as the third, according to Matthew, the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee, according to Mark, Salome, 
both which designations are commonly understood to relate to 
the same person (Matt. v. 55 f. ; Mark v. 40 f.) ; according to 
these evangelists the twelve appear not yet to have reassembled 
after their flight on the arrest of Jesus**®. In Luke, on the 
contrary, among all his acquaintance^ ol yvutxTo) aOrov, 

whom he represents as beholding the crucifixion (v. 49) the 
twelve would seem to he included : hut the fourth gospel ex- 
pressly singles out from among the disciples the one whom 
Jesus loved, i. e. John, as present, and among the women, 
together with Mary Magdalene and tlie wife of Oleopas, names 
instead of the mother of James and John, the mother of Jesus 
himself. Moreover, while according to all the other accounts 
the acquaintances of Jesus stood afar ojf according to 

the fourth gospel John and the mother of Jesus must have been 
n the closest proximity to tho cross, since it represents Jesus 
is addressing them from the cross, and appointing John to he 
his substitute in the filial relation to his mother (v. 35 ff.). 
Olshausen believes that he can remove the contradiction which 
exists between the synoptical statement and the presupposition 
of the fourth gospel as to the position of the friends of Jesus, 
by the conjecture that at first they did indeed stand at a 
distance, but that subsequently some approached near to the 
cross ; it is to be observe^ however, in opposition to this, that 
the synoptists mention that position of the adherents of Jesus 
just at the close of the scone of crucifixion and death, imme- 

^ Justin, Apol. i. 50, and elsevrhere, eren speaks of apostacy and denial on the 
part of aU the disciples after the cracifixion. 
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diately before tbe taking down from the cross, and thus pre- 
suppose that they had retained this position until the end of 
the scene ; a state of the case which cannot but be held entirely 
consistent with the alarm which filled the minds of the disciples 
during those days, and still more with feminine timidity. If 
the heroism of a nearer approach might perhaps be expected 
from maternal tenderness : still, the total silence of the synop- 
tists, as the interpreters of the common evangelical tradition, 
renders the historical reality of that particular doubtful. The 
synoptists cannot have known any thing of the presence of the 
mother of Jesus at the cross, otherwise they would have men- 
tioned her as the chief person, before all the other wojnen ; 
nor does any thing appear to have been known of a more in- 
timate relation between her and John; at least in the Acta 
(i. 12f.) the mother of Jesus is supposed to be with the twelve 
in general, his brothers, and the women of the society. It is a1 
least not so easy to understand how the memory of that affect- 
ing presence and remarkable relation could be lost, as to con- 
ceive how the idea of them might originate in the circle from 
which the fourth gospel proceeded. If this circle be imagined 
as one in which the apostle John enjoyed peculiar veneration, 
on which account our gospel drew him out of the trio of the 
more confidential associates of Jesus, and isolated him as the 
beloved disciple: it will appear that nothing could be more 
strikingly adapted to confirm this relation than the statement 
that J esus bequeathed, as it were, the dearest legacy, his moth^ 
(in reference to whom, as well as to the alleged beloved dis- 
ciple, it must have been a natural question, whether she had 
left the side of Jesus in this last trial), to John, and thus placed 
this disciple in his stead, — made him vicariu^ Christi, 

As the address of Jesus to his mother and the favourite dis- 
ciple is peculiar to the fourth gospel : so, on the other hand, the 
exclamation. My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? 
wXi, (ra^ax^avi ; is only found in the two first gospels 

(Matt. V. 46 ; Mark v. 34). This exclamation, with the men- 
tal state from which it proceeded, like the agony in Gteth- 
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semanej constitutes in the opinion of the church a part of the 
vicarious suffering of Christ. As however in tliis instance also 
it was impossible to be blind to the difficulties of the sup- 
position, that the mere corporeal suffering, united with the ex- 
ternal depression of his cause, overwhelmed Jesus to such a 
degree that he felt himself forsaken by God, while there have 
been both before and after him persons who, under sufferings 
equally severe, have yet preserved composure and fortitude : the 
opinion of the church has here also, in addition to tlie natural 
corporeal and spiritual affliction, supposed as the true cause 
of that state of mind in Jesus, a witlidi'awal of God from his 
soul, a consciousness of the divine wrath, which it was decreed 
that^ie should bear in the stead of mankind, by whom it wa^ 
deserved as a punishment How, presupposing the dogma of 
the church concerning the person of Christ, a withdrawal of 
God from his soul is conceivable, it is the part of the defenders 
of this opinion themselves, to decide. Was it the human na- 
ture in him which felt so forsaken? Then would its unity 
with the divine have been interrupted, and thus the very basis 
of the personality of Christ, according to the above system, 
removed. Or the divine ? In that case the second person in 
the Godhead would have been separated from the first. As 
little can it have been the God-man, consisting of both natures, 
that felt forsaken by God, since the very essence of this is the 
unity and inseparableness of the divine and the human. Thus 
urged by the self-contradiction of this supranaturalistic ex- 
planation, to fall back on the natural mode of accounting for 
the above exclamation by the sense of external sufferings and 
yet repelled from the idea that Jesus should have been so com- 
pletely subdued by this, commentators have attempted to mol- 
lify the sense of the exclamation. It consists of the opening words 
of Ps. xxii., a passage which is classical for this last scene in 
the life of Jesus. Now this Psalm begins with a complaining 
description of the deepest suffering, hut in the course of its 


Vid* Calvin, Comm, in liarm. evv, in Mattb. xzvii. 46 ; OUhausen, in loc. 
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progress soars into joyful hope of deliverance ; hence it has 
been supposed that the words which Jesus immediately utters 
do not give his entire experience, and that in thus reciting the 
first verse he at the same time quotes the whole psalm and 
especially its exulting close, just as if he meant to say : It is 
true that I, like the author of this Psalm, appear now forsaken 
of God, but in me, as in him, the divine succour will only be 
so much the more glorified But if Jesus uttered this ex- 
clamation with a view to the bystanders, and in order to assure 
them that his affliction would soon be merged in triumph, he 
would have chosen the means the least adapted to his purpose, 
if he had uttered precisely those words of the Psalm whiclNex- 
press the deepest misery ; and instead of the first verse he would 
rather have chosen one from the 10th to the 12th, or from the 
20th to the end. If however in that exclamation he meant 
merely to give vent to his own feeling, he would not have 
chosen this verse if his actual experience in these moments had 
been, not what is there expressed, but what is described in the 
succeeding verses. Now if this experience was his own, and if, 
all supernatural grounds of explanation being dismissed, it pro- 
ceeded from his external calamities ; we must observe that one 
who, as the gospels narrate of Jesus, had long included suffering 
and death in his idea of the Messiah, and hence had regarded 
them as a part of the divine arrangements, could scarcely com- 
plain of them when they actually arrived as an abandonment by 
God ; rather, on the above supposition, we should be led to 
think that Jesus had found himself deceived in the expectations 
which he had previously cherished, and thus believed himself 
forsaken by God in the prosecution of his plan*®. But we 
could only resort to such conjectures if the above exclamation 
of Jesus were shown to have an historical foundation. In this 
respect the silence of Luke and John would not, it is true, be 
so serious a difficulty in our eyes, that we should take refuge in 

” Thus Paulus, Grat?., in loc. Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, 2, s. 164, Anm. 

Sach is the inference drawn by the author of the Wolfenblittel Fragments, 
voin Zweek Jesu und seiner J Unger, s. 153. 

VOL. ITT. 
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explanations like the following : John suppressed the exclama- 
tion, lest it should serve to countenance the Gnostic opinion, 
by admitting the inference that the .^on which was insuscep- 
tible of suffering, departed from Jesus in that moment But 
the relation of the words of Jesus to the 22d Psalm does 
certainly render tliis particular suspicious. If the Messiah was 
once conceived of as suffering, and if that Psalm was used as a 
sort of programme of his suffering — for which it was by no 
means necessary as an inducement that Jesus should have really 
quoted one of its verses on the cross : — the opening words of 
the Psalm which are expressive of the deepest suffering must 
appear singularly adapted to be put into the mouth of the cru- 
cified Messiah. In this case the derisive speech of the by- 
standers, he calkth for Elias^ &c., can have had no other origin 
than this — that the wish for a variety of taunts to complete this 
scene after the model of the Psalm, was met by the similarity 
of sound between the ixl in the exclamation lent to Jesus, and 
the name of Elias wliich was associated with the Messiah. 

Concerning the last words which the expiring Jesus was 
heard to utter, the evangelists differ. According to Matthew 
and Mark, it was merely a loud voice, /ttcyaxw, with which 
he departed (v. 50, 37) ; according to Luke, it was the petition : 
Father^ into thy hands I commend my spirit, e<V 

(TOO Tra^aBYKTOfjLai to mvtyy^d (v. 46) ; while according to 
John it was on the brief expression : it is finished, TeTsXiarat, 
that he bowed his head and expired (v. 30). Here it is possi- 
ble to reconcile the two first evangelists with one or other 

^ Schneckenburger, Beitrage, e. 66 f. 

Xccoiding to Olshauaeii, b. 495, there is no syllable in this speech by which 
such a meaning is intimated : on the contrary, a secret horror had already diffused 
itself over the minds of the scoffers, and they trembled at the thought that Blias 
might appear in the storm. But when one who attempts to give a beverage to Je- 
ans is dissuaded under the pretext of waiting to see if EUoi would Cfme to save kirn 
%t tturh, this pretext is plainly enough sbown to be meant 

in derision, and hence the horror and trembling belong only to the unscientific 
animus of the biblical commentator, which makes him contemplate the history of the 
passion above all else, as a mysierium tremendum, and causes him to discover even in 
Pilate a depth of feeling which is nowhere attributed to this Boman in the gospels. 
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of the succeeding ones by the supposition, that what the former 
describe indefinitely as a loud cry, and what according to their 
representation might be taken for an inarticulate expression of 
anguish, the others, with more particularity, give in its precise 
verbal form. It is more difficult to reconcile the two last gospels. 
For whether we suppose that Jesus first commended his soul 
to God, and hereupon cried : it is finished i or vice versA ; both 
collocations are alike opposed to the intention of the evangelists, 
for the expression of Luke holv raura el^av k^eirvBvazv cannot be 
rendered, as Paulus would have it, by ; soon after he had said this, 
he expired ; and the very words of the exclamation in John define 
it as the last utterance of Jesus ; the two writers forming dif- 
ferent conceptions of the closing words. In the account of Luke, 
the common form of expression for the death of Jesus : wapISaue 
TO Trvtvfxa {he delivered up his spirit) appears to have been in- 
terpreted as an actual commending of his soul to God on the 
part of Jesus, and to have been further developed with reference 
to the passage Ps. xxxi. 5 : {Lord) into thy hands I commend 
my spirit^ (sifts) eij wafa^rof/tai to wsvfMa fiou 

(LXX.), — a passage which from the strong resemblance of this 
Psalm to the 22nd would be apt to suggest itself**. Whereas 
the author of the fourth gospel appears to have lent to Jesus an 
expression more immediately proceeding from his position in 
relation to his messianic office, making him express in the word 
TETEXetnai it is finished the completion of his work, or the fiil- 
filment of all the prophecies (with the exception, of course, of 
what could only be completed and fulfilled in the resurrection). 

Not only these last words, however, but also the earlier ex- 
pressions of Jesus on the cross, will not admit of being ranged 
in the succession in which they are generally supposed. The 
speeches of Jesus on the cross are commonly reckoned to be 
seven ; but so many are not mentioned by any single evangelist, 
for the two first have only one : the exclamation> my God, my 

" Owdner, Binleitung in N* T. 1, 

T 2 
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God, &c. >jXi, X. T. A. Luke has three : the prayer of Jesus 

for his enemies, the promise to the thief, and the commending 
of his spirit into the hands of the Pather ; John has likewise 
three, hut all different : the address to his mother and the dis- 
ciple, with the exclamations, / thirst and It is Jinished 
rsrsxea-rai. Now the intercessory prayer, the promise and the 
recommendation ’of Mary to the care of the disciple, might cer- 
tainly be conceived as following each other : but the and 
the come into collision, since both exclamations are followed 
by the same incident, the offering of vinegfir by means of a 
sponge on a reed. When to this we add the entanglement of 
the T£T«Af<7-Tai with the h , t . a., it should surely be seen and 
admitted, that no one of the evangelists, in attributing words to 
Jesus when on the cross, knew or took into consideration those 
lent to him by the others ; that on the contrary each depicted 
this scene in his own manner, according as he, or the legend 
which stood at his command, had developed the conception of 
it to suit this or that prophecy or design. 

A special difficulty is here caused by the computation of the 
hours. According to all the synoptists the darkness prevailed 
fro7n the sixth hour until the ninth hour, otiro hrm tug 
oifag EvvaTng (in our reckoning, from twelve at midday to thi*ee 
in the afternoon) ; according to Matthew and Mark it was 
about the ninth hour that Jesus complained of being forsaken 
by God, and shortly after yielded up the ghost ; according to 
Mark it was the third hour ip rf/rw (nine in the morning) 
when Jesus was crucified (v. 25). On the other hand, John 
says (xix. 14.) that it was about the sixth hour, (when according 
to Mark Jesus had already hung three hours on the cross,) that 
Pilate first sat in judgment over liim. Unless we are to sup- 
pose that the sun-dial went backward, as in the time of Heze- 
kiah, this is a contradiction which is not to be removed by a 
violent alteration of the reading, nor by appealing to the itrel 
(about) in John, or to the inability of the disciples to take note 
of the hours under such afflictive circumstances ; at tlie utmost 
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it might perhaps be cancelled if it were possible to prove that 
the fourth gospel throughout proceeds upon another mode of 
reckoning time than that used by the synoptists 

Thus Eettig, exegetische Analekten, inUllmann’s und Umbreit’s Stiidien, 1830, 
1 , s. 106 ff. ; Tholuck, GlaubwUrdigkeit, s. 307 fF. ; comp, on the various attempts 
ot reconciliation LUcke and De Wette, in loc. Joh. 
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DEATH AND RESUKBECTION OF JESUS. 


^ i;t3. 


PRODIGIES ATTEMDART uN TIIK DEATH OF JK^ITR. 


AccoBDiNGto the evangelical accounts, the death of Jesus was 
accompanied by extraordinary phenomena. Three hour's before, 
we are told, a darhness diffused itself, and lasted until Jesus ex- 
pired (Matt, xxvii. 45. parall.) ; in the moment of his death the 
veil of, the temple was tom asunder from the top to the bottom, 
the earth <]uaked, the rocks were rent, the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of departed saints arose, entered into the city, 
and appeared to many (Matt. v. 51 ff. parall.). These details 
are very unequally distributed among the evangelists : the first 
done has them aU ; the second and third merely the darkness 
md the rending of the veil ; while the fourth knows nothing of 
dl these marvels. 

We will examine them singly according to their order. The 
iarkness (tkotos which is said to^ have arisen while Jesus hung 
)n the cross, cannot have been an ordinary eclipse of the gun, 
caused by the interposition of the moon between his disc and the 
larth ^ since it happened during the Passover, and consequently 

* The Bwg. Nicodemi inakes the Jewn very absurdly maintain : there hap^ 
)ensd an edipee qf the mn in the ordinary cmrte hxiov ttnrh 

c. ri, p. 592, ap. TKilo. 
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about tlie time of the full moon. The gospels however do not 
directly use the terms rou hy^lov {eclipse of the sun) the two 

first speaking only of darkness anoro^ in general, and though 
the third adds with somewhat more particularity : l<rKoricrh 

h Hxiog, and the sun was darkened, still this might be said of 
any species of widely extended obscuration. Hence it was an 
explanation which lay near at hand to refer this darkness to an 
atmospheric, instead of an astronomical cause, and to suppose 
that it proceeded from obscuring vapours in the air, such as 
are especially wont to precede earthquakes That such obscur- 
ations of the atmosphere may be diffused over whole countries, 
is true ; but not only is the statement that the one in question 
extended or oa>jv riiv yjjv, i. e., according to the most na- 

tural explanation, over the entire globe, to be subtracted as an ex- 
aggeration of the narrator*: but also the pre- supposition, evident 
in the whole tenor of their representation, that the darkness had a 
supernatural cause, appears destitute of foundation from the 
want of any adequate object for such a miracle. Since then, with 
these accessory features, the event does not in itself at once 
carry the conviction of its credibihty, it is natural to inquire if 
it have any extrinsic confirmation. The fathers of the church 
appeal in its support to the testimony of heathen writers, among 
whom Phlegon especially in his is alleged to have no- 

ticed the above darkness * : but on comparing the passage pre- 
served by Eusebius, which is apparently the one of Phlegon al- 
luded to, we find that it determines merely the Olympiad, scarcely 
the jear, and in no case the season and day of this darkness *. 
More modern apologists appeal to similar cases in ancient history, 
of which Wetstein in particular has made a copious collection. 
He adduces from Greek and Eoman writers the notices of the 
eclipses of the sun which occurred at the disappearance of Eomu- 

* Thus Paulus and Euinol, in loc. ; Base, L. J. § 148; Neander, L. J. Chr. s. 
639 f. 

* Comp. Fritzsche and De Wette, in loc. Matth. 

* Tertull. Apologet. c. xxi. ; Orig, c. Cels. ii. 88, 69. 

* ffisetrSiTcTifdn.'ad. 01. 202, Anm. 4 ; comp. Paulus, s. 765 ff. 
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lus, the death of Ctesar and similar events ; he cites declarations 
which contain the idea that echpses of the sun betaken tlie fall 
of kingdoms and the death of kings; lastly he points to Old Tes- 
tament passages (Isai. 1. 3 ; Joel iii. 20 ; Amos viii. 9 ; comp. 
Jer. XV. 9.) and rabbinical dicta, in which either the obscuring 
of the light of day is described astlie mourning garb of God’, or 
the death of great teachers compared with the sinking of the 
sun at mid-day®, or the opinion advanced that at the death of 
exalted hierarchical personages, if the last honours are not paid 
to them, the sun is wont to he darkened But these parallels, 
instead of being supports to the credibility of the evangelical 
narrative, are so many premises to the conclusion, that we have 
here also nothing more than the mytliical ofispring of universally 
prevalent ideas, — a Christian legend, w^hich would make all na- 
ture put on the weeds of mourning to solemnize the tragic death 
of the Messiah 

The second prodigy is the rending of the veil of the temple^ 
doubtless the inner veil before the Holy of Holies, since the word 
used to designate this, is generally rendered in the LXX- 
by ktxTotTrkatrfjLct. It was thought possible to interpret this 
rending of the veil also as a natural event, by regarding it as an 
effect of the earthquake. But, as Lightfoot has aheady justly 
observed, it is more conceivable that an eoithquake should 
rend stationary fixed bodies such as the rocks subsequently 
mentioned, than that it should teai* a pliant, loosely hung 
curtain. Hence Paulus supposes that the veil of the temple 
was stretched and fastened not only above but also below and 
at the sides. But first, this is a mere conjecture : and secondly, 

■ Serv. ad Yirgil. Hcoig. i. 465 ff. : Comtat, oemo Vaetare in Semtv, pridie Id%t 
Manias, solufnme dejeelwm ah hora s€xta ustjue ad %odem. 

^ Bcha E iii. 28. 

• E. Bechai Cod. Halikema : Cutti imignis JRabhinw fato concederet, dixit jw*- 
cZctMi ; isk di&s gravis ht Isra'&Ui at cum sol occidit itieridie, 

• Sttcca, f. X3cix. 1 I doctores : guaimr de caum sol deficit : prima, ob 

patrem dontusj^iczt imortuum, eui exeguiae non Jiuni ut deed, etc. 

PritzBche, in loc. ; comp, aho De Wette, expg. Handb. 1, 1, ». 238 ; Thei>, 
zur Biogr, Jeeu, £ 36. 
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if the earthquake shook the walls of the temple so violently, as 
to tear a veil which even though stretched, was still pliant : such 
a convulsion would rather have caused a part of the building to 
fall, as is said to have been the case in the gospel of the He- 
brews : unless it be chosen to add, with Kuinol, the conjec- 
ture that the veil was tender from age, and might therefore be 
tom by a slight concussion. That our narrators had no such 
causes in their minds is proved by the fact that the second and 
third evangelists are silent concerning the earthquake, and that 
the first does not mention it until after the ren^g of the veil. 
Thus if this event really happened we must regard it as a 
miracle. Now the object of the divine Providence in efiecting 
such a miracle could only have been this : to produce in the 
Jewish cotemporaries of Jesus a deep impression of the import- 
ance of his death, and to furnish the first promulgators of the 
gospel with a fact to which they might appeal in support of 
their cause. But, as Schleiermaclier has shown, nowhere else 
in the New Testament, either in the apostohe epistles or in the 
Acts, or even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connexion with 
the subject of which it could scarcely fail to be suggested, is 
tliis event mentioned : on the contrary, with the exception of 
tWs bare synoptical notice, every trace of it is lost; which 
could scarcely have been the case if it had really formed a 
ground of apostolical argument. Thus the divine purpose in 
ordaining tliis miracle must have totally failed ; or, since this is 
inconceivable, it cannot have been ordained for this object — ^in 
other words, since neither any other object of the miracle, nor 
yet a mode in which the event might happen naturally can be 
discovered, it cannot have happened at all. In another way, 
certainly, a peculiar relation of Jesus to the veil of the temple 
is treated of in the Epistle to the Hebrews. While before 
Christ, only the priests had access into the holy place, and into 
the Holy of Holies only the high priest might enter once in the 

** Hieron. ad Hedib. ep. cxlix. 8. (comp, his Comm, in loc.) : InevatiffelioaiUent, 
fidiTthida literis sci^ptum est^ leffimus, non isdun templi scismm, sed- saperli- 
mimre templi mires magnitudinxi corruiise. 
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year 'with the blood of atonement ; Christ, as the eternal high 
priest, entered by his own blood into the holy place within the 
veil, into the Holy of holies in heaven, whereby he became the 
forerunner y of Christians, and opened access to them 

also, founding an eternal redemption, aldvm (vi. 19 f. ; 

ix. 6, 12 ; X. 19 f.). Even Paulus finds in these metaphors so 
close an affinity to our narrative, that he thinks it possible to 
number the latter among those fables which according to 
Henke's definitions are to be derived e fyurato yenere di- 
cendi^^ ; at least the event, even if it really happened, must 
have been especially important to the Christians on account of 
its symbolical significance, as interpreted by the images in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews : namely, that by Christ's death the 
veil of the Jewish worship was rent asunder, and access to God 
opened to all by means of worship in the Spirit. But if, as 
has been shown, the historical probability of the event in ques- 
tion is extremely weak, and on the other hand, the causes which 
might lead to the formation of such a narrative without his- 
torical foundation very powerful ; it is more consistent, with 
Schleiermacher, entirely to renounce the incident as historical, 
on the ground that so soon as it began to be the practice to 
represent the office of Christ under the images which reign 
throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, nay, in the very earliest 
dawn of this kind of doctrine, on the first reception of the 
Gentiles, who were left free from the burthen of Jewish ob- 
servances, and who thus remained without participation in the 
Jewish sacrifices, such representations must have entered into 
the Christian hymns (and the evangelical narratives'*). 

On the succeeding particulars of the earthquake and the 
rending of the rocks, we can only pronounce a judgment in 
connexion with those already examined. An earthquake by 
which rocks are disparted, is not unprecedented as a natural 
phenomenon: but it also not seldom occurs as a poetical or 

The poBsibility of this is admitted by Neander also, but with the presupposition 
of some fact as a groundwork {s. 640 f.). 
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mytliical embellishment of the death of a distinguished man ; 
as, for example, on the death of Cffisar, Virgil is not content 
with eclipsing the sun, but also makes the Alps tremble with 
unwonted commotion Now as we have only been able to 
view the prodigies previously mentioned in the latter light, and 
as, besides, the historical validity of the one before us is 
weakened by the fact that it rests solely on the testimony of 
Matthew; we must pronounce upon this also in the words 
of Fritzsche : Messue obitum atrocihus ostentis, quibus, 
quantm vir quummaxitne exsjpirdHset, orbi terrarum indica- 
retur^ illustrem enae oportebat 

The last miraculous sign at the death of Jesus, likewise pecu- 
liar to the first evangelist, is the opening of the graves, the 
resurrection of many dead persons, and their appearance in 
Jerusalem. To render tins incident conceivable is a matter of 
unusual difficulty. It is neither in itself clear how it is sup- 
posed to have fared with these ancient Hebrew sawfs, aylotg ‘®, 
after their resurrection ; nor is anything satisfactory to be 
discovered concerning a possible object for so extraordinary a 
dispensation **. Purely in the resuscitated themselves the ob- 
ject cannot apparently have lain, for had it been so, there is no 
conceivable ground why they should be all awaked precisely 
in the moment of the death of Jesus, and not each at the period 
prescribed by the course of his own development. But if the 

** Georg, i. 463 ff. 

*• When Base, § 143, writes : " The earth trembled, mourning for her gieaiMt 
Son,” we see how the historian in speaking of this feature, which he maintains to be 
historical, involuntarily becomes a poet ; and when in the second edition the author 
qualifies the phrase by the addition of an ** as it were” : it is fiirthdr evident that his 
kistmical conscience had not failed to reproach him for the license. 

>• Only such must be here thought of, and not stctatores Ckristi, as KuinSl main- 
tains. In the Evang. Nicodemi, c. xvii. there are indeed adherents of Jesus, 
namely, Simeon (Luke ii.) and his two sons, ^ong those who come to life on" this 
occasion ; but the majority in this apocryphal book also, and as well in the Jt9mp§fa 
TltXdrw (Thilo, p. 810.), according to Epiphanius, orat. in sepulchrum Chr. 276, 
Ignat, ad Magnes. IX. and others (comp. Thilo, p. 780 ff.), are Old Testament per- 
sons, as Adam and Eve, the patriarchs and prophets. 

Comp, the various opinions in Thilo, p. 788 f. 

** Comp, especially Eichhorn, Einl. in d. N. T. 1, s. 446 fl*. 
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conviction of others was the object, this was still less attained 
than in the miracle of the rending of the veil, for not only is 
any appeal to the apparition of the saints totally wanting in 
the apostolic epistles and discourses, but also among the evan- 
gelists, Matthew is the only one by whom it is recorded.^ A 
special difficulty arises from the position which the determina- 
tion of time: after his resurrection^ t^sra tAv cycftriv abrou^ 
occupies between the apparently consecutive stages of the event. 
For if we connect these words with what precedes, and thus 
suppose that at the moment of the death of Jesus, the deceased 
saints were only reanimated, and did not come out of their graves 
until after his resurrection, — tliis would have been a torment for 
the damned rather than a guerdon for the holy ; if, on the con- 
;rary, we unite that determination of time to what follows, and 
thus interpret the evangelist’s meaning to be,- that the resusci- 
tated saints did indeed come out of their graves immediately on 
their being reanimated at the moment that Jesus died, but did 
not go into the city until after his resurrection, — any reason for 
the latter particular is sought in vain. It is but an inartificial 
way of avoiding these difficulties to pronounce the whole pas^ 
sage an interpolation, without any critical gi’ounds for such a 
decision A more dexterous course is pursued by the ra- 
tionalistic expositors, when they endeavour to subtract the 
miraculous from the event, and by this means indirectly to 
remove the other difficulties. Here, as in relation to the rend- 
ing of the veil, the earthquake is regarded as the chief agent : 
this, it is said, laid open several tombs, particularly those of 
some prophets, which were found empty, because the bodies 
had either been removed by the shock, or become decomposed, 
or fallen a prey to wild beasts. After the resurrection of Jesus, 
those who were friendly to him in Jerusalem being filled with 
thoughts of resurrection from the dead, these thoughts, together 

Stroth, Ton Interpolationen im Evang. Matth. In Eichhom’s Repertoriuni, 9 , 
s. 139. It is hardly a preferable expedient to regard the passage as an addition of 
the Greek translator. See Kern, Ueber den Urspr. des Evang. Matth. s. 25 and 
100 . 
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with tlie circumstance of the graves being found empty, excited 
in them dreams and visions in which they believed that they 
beheld the pious ancestors who had been interred in those 
graves But the fact of the graves being found empty would 
scarcely, even united with the news of the resurrection of Jesus, 
have sufficed to produce such visions, unless there had previ- 
ously prevailed among tlie Jews the expectation that the Mes- 
siali would recall to life the departed saints of Israel. If how- 
ever this expectation existed, it would more probably give birth 
to the legend of a resurrection of the saints coincident with the 
death of Jesus than to dreams ; whence Hase wisely discards 
the supposition of dreams, and attempts to find a sufficient 
explanation of the narrative in the emptiness of the graves on 
the one hand, and the above Jewish expectation on the other’**. 
But on a nearer view it appears that if once this Jewish idea 
existed there needed no real opening of the graves in order to 
give rise to such a mythus : accordingly Schneckenburger has 
left the emptiness of the graves out of his calculation When, 
however, he yet speaks of visionary appearances which were 
seen by the adherents of Jesus in Jerusalem, under the excite- 
ment produced by his resurrection, he is not less inconsequent 
than Hase, when he omits the dreams and yet retains the laying 
open of the graves ; for these two particulars being connected 
as cause and effect, if one of them be renounced as unhistorical, 
so also must the other. 

In opposition to this view it is remarked, not without an ap- 
pearance of reason, that the above Jewish expectation does not 
suffice to explain the origin of such a mythus The actu^d 
e xpectat ion jnay be more correctly stated thus. From the epistles 
of Paul (1 Thess. iv. IG ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22 f.) and more de- 
cidedly jfrom the Apocalypse (xx. 4 f.), we gather that the first 


Thus Faulus and Kuinol, in loc. The latter calls this explanation a mythical 

one. 

Leben Jesu, § 148. 

Ueber den Urspr. s. 67. 

Paulus, exeg. Handb., 8, b. s, 798, 
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ChridtiRns anticipated^ as a concomitant of the return of Christ, 
a resurrection of the saints, who would thenceforth reign with 
Christ a thousand years ; only at the end of this period, it was 
thought, would the rest of the dead arise, and from this second 
resurrectionthe former was distinguished as the first resurrection 
ifi avarrcKTi^ S or the resurrection of the just twv ^Maitnv 

(Luke xiv. 14. ?)> in place of which Justin has the holy resur- 
rectionh aYiaavacraa'i^ '^*, But this is the Christianized form of 
the Jewish idea; for the latter referred, not to the return, hut to 
the first advent of the Messiah, and to a resurrection of Israelites 
only Now in the statement of Matthew likewise, that resur- 
rection is assigned to the first appearance of the Messiah ; for 
what reason, however, it is there connected with his death, 
there is certainly no indication in the Jewish expectation taken in 
and by itself, while in the modification inti’oduced by the adherents 
of Jesus there would appear rather to have lain an inducement 
to unite the resurrection of the saints with his own ; especially 
as the connecting of it with his death seems to be in contradic- 
tion with the primitive Christian idea elsewhere expressed, that 
Jesus was the^n ^^- begotten from the dead, Tn^aroioKo^ is ruv vex^av 
(Col. i. 1 8 ; Eev. i. 5.) , the first fruits of them that sleep 
Tuv HexoifAnf^^voiv (J Cor. xv. 20). But we do not know whether 
this idea was universal, and if some thought it due. to the mes- 
sianic dignity of Jesus to regard him as the first who rose from 
the dead, there are obvious motives which might in other cases 
lead to the representation that already at the death of Jesus 
there was a resurrection of saints. First there was an external 
motive : among the prodigies at the death of Jesus an earth- 
quake is mentioned, and in describing its violence it was natural 
to add to the rending of the rocks another feature which appears 
elsewhere in accounts of violent earthquakes,** namely, the 
opening of the graves : here then was an inviting hinge for the 

Dial. c. Tryph. cxiii. 

See the collection of passages relative to this subject in Schttttgen, 2, p. 570 ft. ; 
and in Bertholdt's Christologia, § 85, 

Sea the passages collected by Wetstein. 
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resurrection of the saints. But there was also an internal mo- 
tive : according to the ideas early developed in the Christian 
community, the death of Jesus was the specially efficacious 
pointinthe workof redemption, and in particular the descent into 
Hadesconnectedwithit(lPet. iii.l9f.) wasthe means ofdeliver- 
ing the previously deceased from this abode hence from these 
ideas there mightresult an inducement to represent the bonds of the 
grave as havingbeen burst asunderfor the ancient saints precisely 
in the moment of the death of Jesus. Besides, by this position, 
yet more decidedly than by a connexion with the resurrection of 
Jesus, the resuscitation of the righteous was assigned to the first 
appearance of the Messiali, in accordance with the Jewish idea, 
which might very naturally be echoed in such a narrative, in the 
Judaizing circles of primitive Christendom ; while at the same 
time Paul and also the author of the Apocalypse already assigned 
the^rst resurrection to the second and still future advent of 
the Messiah. It was then apparendy with reference to this more 
developed idea, that the words after his resurrection were added 
as a restriction, probably by the author of the first gospel him- 
self. 

The synoptists conclude their description of the events at the 
death of Jesus, with an account of the impression which they 
made more immediately on the Roman centurion whose office 
it was to watch the crucifixion. According to Luke (v. 47) 
this impression was produced by ro yeyof^eyov {what was done)^ 
i. e., since he had beforehand mentioned the darkness, by the 
departure of Jesus with an audible prayer, that being the par- 
ticular which he had last noticed ; indeed Mark, as if expound- 
ing Luke, represents the exclamation : truly this man was the 
Son of God as being cedled forth from the centurion! by the cir- 
cumstance that Jesus so cried out, and gave up the ghost ouroa 
£imvsv(rev (v. 39). Now in Luke, who gives a prayer as 
the last utterance of Jesus, it is possible to conceive that this 
edifying end might impress the centurion with a favourable 


*’ Hee this idea further developed in the Evang. Nicod. c. xviii. fF. 
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opinion of Je$us : but hovr the fact of his expiring with a loud 
cry could lead to the inference that he was the Son of God, will 
in no way appear, Matthew however gives the most suitable 
relation to the words of the centurion, when he represents them 
as being called forth by the earthquake and the other prodigies 
which accompanied the death of Jesus : were it not that the his- 
torical reality of tliis speech of the centurion must Stand or fall 
with its alleged causes. In Matthew and Mark this officer expresses 
the conviction that Jesus is in truth the Son of God, in Luke, 
that he is a righteous man. The evangelists in citing tlie for- 
mer expression e^idently intend to convey the idea that a Gen- 
tile bore witness to the Messiahahip of Jesus ; but in tlxis speci- 
fically Jewish sense the words cannot well have been understood 
by the Roman soldier : we might rather suppose that he regarded 
Jesus as a son of God in the heathen sense, or as an inno- 
cent man unjustly put to death, were it not that the credibility 
of the whole synoptical account of the events wliich signalize 
the death of Jesus being shaken, this, which forms the top stone 
as it were, must also be of doubtful security ; especially when 
we look at the narrative of Luke, who besides the impression on ’ 
the centurion adds that on the rest of the spectators, and makes 
them return to the city with repentance and mourmng — a trait 
which appears to represent, not so probably what the Jews ac- 
tually felt and did, as what in the opinion of the Christians 
they ought to have felt and done, 

§ 134 . 

THE WOUND BY A SPEAR IS THE SIDE OP JB8DS. 


While the synoptists represent Jesus as hanging on the cross 
from the tvmrr\^ i. e. three in the afternoon, when he ex- 
pired, until the d^/cc, i. e. probably about six in the evening, 
without anything further happening to him : the fourth evan- 
gelist interposes a remarkable episode. According to him, the 
Jews, in order to prevent the desecration of the coming sab- 
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bath, which was a peculiarly hallowed one, by the continued 
exposure of the bodies on the cross, besought the Procurator 
that their legs might be broken and that they might forthwith 
be carried away. The soldiers, to whom this task was com- 
mitted, executed it on the two criminals crucified with Jesus; 
but when they perceived in the latter the signs of life having 
already become extinct, they held such a measure superfluous 
in his case, and contented themselves with thrusting a speai 
into his side, whereupon there come forth blood and water (xix. 
31 — 37 .). 

This event is ordinarily regarded as the chief voucher for the 
reality of the death of Jesus, and in relation to it the proof to 
be drawn iErom the synoptists is held inadequate. According to 
the reckoning which gives the longest space of time, that of 
Mark, Jesus hung on the cross from the third to the ninth 
hour, that is, six hours, before he died ; if, as to many it has 
appeared probable, in the two other synoptists the commence- 
ment of the darkness at the sixth hour marks also the com- 
mencement of the crucifixion, Jesus, according to them, hung 
only three hours living on the cross ; and if we presuppose in 
John the ordinary Jewish mode of reckoning the hours, and 
attribute to him the some opinion as to the period of the death 
of Jesus, it follows, since he makes Pilate pronounce judgment 
on him only about the sixth hour, that J esus must have died 
after hanging on the cross not much more than two hours. 
But crucifixion does not in other cases kill thus speedily. This 
may be inferred from the nature of the punishment, which does 
not consist in the infliction of severe wounds so as to cause a 
rapid loss of blood, hut rather in the stretching of the limbs, so 
as to produce a gradual rigidity ; moreover it is evident from 
the statements of the evangelists themselves, for according to 
them J esus, immediately before the moment which they regard as 
the last, had yet strength to utter a loud oxy, and the two 
thieves crucified with him were still alive after that time ; lastly, 
this opinion is supported by examples of individuals whose 
life has lasted for several days on the cross, and who have only at 

vox. Ill, u 
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length expired from hunger and similar causes Hence fathers 
of the church and older theologians advanced the opinion, that 
the death of Jesus, wliich would not have ensued so quickly in 
a natural way, was accelerated supeniaturally, cither by himself 
or by God '*; physicians and more modem theologians have ap- 
pealed to the accumulated corporeal and spiritual sufferings of 
Jesus on the evening of the night prior to his crucifixion ^ ; 
but they also for the most part leave open the possibility that 
what appeared to the evangelists tlie supervention of death itself, 
was only a swoon produced by the stoppage of the circulation, 
and that the wound with the spear in the side first consummated 
the death of Jesus. 

But concerning this wound itself, the place, the instrument, 
and the manner of its infliction — concerning its object and ef- 
fects, there has always been a great diversity of opinion. The 
instrument is called by tlie evangelist a ^oypc>i, which may 
equally signify either the light javelin or the heavy lance ; so 
that we are left in uncertainty as to the extent of the wound. 
The manner in wliich the wound was inflicted ho describes by 
the verb vujcreiv, which sometimes denotes a mortal wound, 
sometimes a slight scratch, nay, even a thrust which docs not so 
much as draw blood ; hence wc are ignorant of the depth of the 
wound : though since Jesus, after the resurrection, makes 
Thomas lay only his fingers in the print of the nails, hut, in or 
even merely on the wound in the side, his hand (John xx. 27.), 
the stroke of the spear seems to have made a considerable 
wound. But the question turns mainly on the place in which 
the wound was made. This John describes as the •TtXBupa side, 
and certainly if the spear catered the left side between the ribs 
and penetrated into the heart, death must inevitably have en- 


• The instances are collected in Faulus, exeg. Handb., 3, b. s. 781 if. ; Winer, 
bibl. Realwbrterb. 1, s. 672 ff. ; and Hase, § 144. 

• According to Tertullian by the former, according to Grotius by the latter ; see 
Faulus, s. 784, Anm. 

• Thus Gruner and others ap. Faulus, s. 782 if. ; Hase, ut sup . ; Neander, L. J. 
Ohr. 8. 647. 
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sued : but the above expression may just as properly imply the 
right side as the left, and in either side any spot from the 
shoulder to the hip. Most of these points indeed Would be at 
once decided, if the object of the soldier had been to kill 
Jesus, supposing he should not be already dead ; in this case 
he would doubtless have pierced Jesus in the most fatal place, 
and as deeply as possible, or rather, have broken his legs, as 
was done to the two thieves : but since he treated Jesus other- 
wise than his fellow sufferers, it is evident that in relation to 
him he had a diflPerent object, namely, in the first place to as- 
certain by this stroke of the spear, whether death had really 
taken place — a conclusion which he believed might securely be 
drawn from the flowing of blood and water out of the wound. 

But this result of the wound is in fact the subject on which 
there is the least unanimity. Tlie fathers of the Church, on 
the ground that blood no longer flows from corpses, regarded 
the hlood and water^ al(j.a kou which flowed from the 

corpse of Jesus as a miracle, a sign of liis superhuman nature^. 
More modem theologians, founding on the same experience, 
have interpreted the expression as a hendiadys, implying that 
the blood still flowed, and that this was a sign that death had 
not yet, or not until now taken place As however blood is 
itself a fluid, the water uS'eap added to the Hood aJ/^a cannot 
signify merely the fluid state of the latter, but must denote a 
peculiar admixture which the blood flowing from the side of 
Jesus contained. To explain this to themselves, and at the 
same time obtain the most infallible proof of death, others have 
fallen on the idea that the water mixed with the blood came 
out of the pericardium, which had been pierced by the spear, 
and in wliich, especially in such as die under severe anguish, a 


* Orig. c. Cels. ii. 86 ; fiiv oJv HXkrn fttbpitv ^uftdrmv r® irinyitvTeth 

atix raS xarA rot nx^av ^a x*x^a(ia^a», xat) vrt^i 

W nx^aa traafut aJfiec xai>i ittaa^ aata tai* x^Xav^aav Comp. Euthymius in loc. 

U Pixfcv xa^^aix-av, x£y fxv^tUxn »if, avx i|iAec(rtrai xJfam, ravra ra 

Tfiy/aatf xaai r^avait hidtrxovf latt Mfaatraa S fvyttg, 

^ Shuster, in Hickhom’s Bibl. 9, s. 1036 ff. 

u 8 
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quantity of fluid is said to be accumulated But besides 
that the piercing of the pericardium is a mere supposition — on 
the one hand, the quantity of such fluid, where no diopsy ex- 
ists, is so trifling, that its emission would not be perceptible ; 
and on the other hand, it is only a 'single small spot in front of 
the breast where the pericardium can be so struck that an emis- 
sion outward is possible : in all other cases, whatever was emit- 
ted would be poured into the cavity of the thorax \ Without 
doubt the idea which was present in the evangelist’s mind was 
rather the fact, which may be observed in every instance of 
blood-letting, that the blood so soon as it has ceased to take 
part in the vital process, begins to divide itself into jdacenta 
and serum ; and he intended by representing this separation as 
having already taken place in the blood of Jesus, to adduce a 
proof of his real death *. But whether this outflow of blood 
and water in perceptible separation be a possible proof of 
death,— whether Hase and Winer be right when they maintain 
that on deep incisions in corpses the blood sometimes flows in 
this decomposed state ; or the fathers, when they deem tliis so 
unprecedented that it must he regarded as a miracle in Jesus, — 
this is another question. A distinguished anatomist has ex- 
plained the state of the fact to me in the following manner ^ 
Ordinarily, witliin an hour after death the hlood begins to 
coagulate in the vessels, and consequently no longer to flow on 
incisions ; only by way of exception in certain species of death, 
as nervous fevers, or suflfocation, does the hlood retain its 
fluidity in the corpse. Now if it be chosen to place the death 
on the cross under the category of suffocation — which however, 
from the length of time that crucified persons have often 
remained alive, and in relation to Jesus especially, from his 
being said to have spoken to the last, appears impracticable ; or 


® Hraner, Comm, de morte J. Chr. vera, p. 47 ; Tholuck, Comm. z. Joh. s. 318. 

’ Comp. Hase, ut sup. 

“ Winer, ut sup. 

* Comp, the similar statement of an anatomist in De Wette, in loc. and Tholnck 
lit sup. 
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if it be supposed that the wound in the side followed so quickly 
on the instant of death that it found the blood still fluid, — a 
supposition which is discordant with the narratives, for they 
state Jesus to have been already dead at three in the afternoon, 
while the bodies must have been taken away only at six in the 
evening : then, if the spear struck one of the larger blood vessels, 
blood would have flowed, but without water ; if however Jesus had 
already been dead about an hour, and his corpse was in the or- 
dinary state ; nothing at all would have flowed. Thus either blood 
or nothing : in no case blood and water, because the serum and 
placenta are not separated in the vessels of the corpse as in 
the basin after blood-letting. Hardly then had the author of this 
trait in the fourth gospel himself seen the km flowing 
out of the side of Jesus, as a sign that his death had taken 
place : rather, because after blood-letting he had seen the above 
separation tiike place in the blood as it lost its vitality, and 
because he was desirous to show a certain proof of the death of 
Jesus, he represented those separate ingredients as flowing out 
of his wounded corpse. 

The evangelist assures us, with the most solicitous earnest- 
ness, that this really happened to Jesus, and that his account is 
trustworthy, as being founded on personal observation (v. 35). 
According to some, he gives this testimony in opposition to 
docetic Gnostics, who denied the true corporeality of Jesus : 
but wherefore then the mention of the water 1 According to 
others, on account of the noteworthy fulfilment of two pro- 
phecies by that procedure with respect to the body of Jesus * * : 
but, as Liicke himself says, though John does certainly else- 
where, even in subordinate points, seek a fulfilment of prophecy, 
he nowhere attaches to it so extraordinary a weight as he would 
here have done according to this supposition. Hence it appears 
the most natural supposition that the evangelist intended by 


Wetsteiii and Olshausen, in loc, j comp, Hase, ut sup, 
“ LUcke^ in loc. 
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those assurances to confiiTn the truth of the deatli of Jesus 
and that he merely appended the reference to the folfilment of 
Scripture as a secondary illustrative addition. The absence of 
an historical indication, that so early as the period of the com- 
position of the fourth gospel, there existed a suspicion that the 
death of Jesus was only apparent, does not suffice, in the pau- 
city of information at our command concerning that period, to 
prove that a suspicion so easy of suggestion had not actually to 
be combated in the circle in which the above gospel arose, and 
that it may not have given occasion to the adduction of proofs not 
only of the resurrection of Jesus, but also of his death *'*. Even in 
the gospel of Mark a similar effort is visible. When this evan- 
gelist, in narrating Joseph’s entreaty for the body of Jesus, 
says; And Pilate marvelled if he tvere already dead (v. 44): 
this suggests the idea that he lent to Pilate an astonishment 
which he must have heard expressed by many ol liis cotem- 
poraries concerning the rapidity with which the death of Jesus 
had ensued ; and when he proceeds to state that the procurator 
obtained from the centurion certain information that Jesus had 
been some time dt^ad, ^ix\cx,i aTnOave ; it appears as il he wished, 
in silencing the doubt of Pilate, to silence that of liis cotem- 
poraries also ; hut in that ease he can have known nothing of a 
wound with a spear, and its consequences, otherwise he would 
not have left unnoticed this securest warrant of death having 
really taken place : so that the representation in John has the 
appearance of being a fuller development of a tendency of the 
legend already visible in Mark. 

This view of John s narrative is further confirmed by his 
citation of Old Testament passages, as fulfilled in this event. In 

Thus Less, Auferstehungsgeschichte, s. 95 f. ; Tboluck, in loc. According to 
Weisse (die evang. Gcsch. 1, s. 102, 2, s. 2S7 ff.) the evangelist referred to a pas- 
sage of the apostolic epistle, under a misapprehension of its meaning, iifunel y, to 
1 John, V. 0 : drof Wnv h H^ecrof Ma) *1. o ' avK iv ry 

fitoviv, aKX* ir rf Keu ry aliiMrt. 

** Comp. Kaiser, bibl. Thcol. 1, s. 253. 
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the stroke of the spear he sees the fiilfilment of Zech. xii. 10.‘ 
(better translated by John than by the LXX.), where Jehovah 
says to the Israelites they nhalllook 

on him whom they have pierced^ in the sense, that they will 
one day return to him whom they had so grievously offended 
The word pierce^ understood literally, expresses an 

act which appears more capable of being directed against a man 
than against Jehovah : this interpretation is supported by the 
variation in tlie reading vbs ; and it must have been confirmed 
by the succeeding context, which proceeds in the tliird person 
thus : and they shall mourn for hiniy as one mourneth for his 
only son, and shall he in hit tef ness for him, as one that is in bit- 
terness for his Jirst-horn. Hence the Rabbins interpreted this 
passage of the Messiali hen Joseph, who would be pierced by the 
sword in battle^®, and tlie Christians might refer it, as they did so 
many passages in Psalms of lamentation, to their Messiah, at first 
understanding the piercing eitlier figuratively or as implying the 
nailing of the hands (and feet) in crucifixion (comp. Rev. i. 7.) ; 
until at last some one, who desired a more decisive proof of death 
tlian crucifixion in itself afforded, interpreted it as a special 
piercing with the spear. 

If then tliis trait of the piercing with the spear proceeded from 
the combined interests of obtaining a proof of death, and a literal 
fulfilment of a prophecy : the rest must be regarded as merely Rs 
preparatory groundwork. The piercing was only needful as a test 
of death, if Jesus had to be early taken down from the cross, which 
according to Jewish law (Deut. xxi. 22 ; J osli. viii. 29, x. 20 f. — an 
exception occurs in 2 Sam. xxi. Off.*®) must in any case be before 
night; but in particular in the present instance (a special cir- 
cumstance which John alone notes), before the commencement 
of the passover. If Jesus died unusually soon, and if the two 
who were crucified with him were yet to be taken down at the 
same time, the death of the latter must be hastened by violent 

** Rosenmiiller, Schol. in V. T. 7, 4, p. 340. 

** Vid. ap. Rosenmiiller, in loc. ; Schottgen, 2, p 221 ; Bertlioldt, § 17, not, 12. 

** Comp. Joseph, b. j. iv. v. 2. Sanhedrin, vi. 5, ap. Li^rhtfoot. n. 490. 
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means. This might he done likewise by means of a stroke of 
the spear : but then the piercing, which in Zech. xii. 10. was 
predicted specially of the Messiah, would equally happen to 
others. Thus in their case it would be better to choose the 
breaking of the legs, which would not indeed instantaneously 
superinduce death, but which yet made it ultimately certain as 
a* consequence of the mortihcation produced by the fractui*e. If 
is true that the crurijraghnn appears nowhere else in con- 
nexion with crucifixion among the Romans, but only as a 
separate punishment, for slaves, prisoners of war, and the like 
But it was not the less suitable in a prophetic point of view , 
for was it not said of the Paschal lamb with which Jesus was 
elsewhere also compared (1 Cor. v. 7.) : not a hone oj him 
shall be broken (Exod. xii. 40.) ? so that both the prophe- 
cies were fulfilled, the one determining what should happen 
exclusively to Jesus, the other what should happen to his fellow- 
sufferers, but not to liim. 


§ 135. 


BURIAL OF JJISUS. 

According to Roman custom the body of Jesus must have 
remained suspended until consumed by the weather, birds of 
prey, and corruption ‘ ; according to the Jewish, it must have 
been interred in the dishonourable burying place assigned to 
the executed ^ ; but the evangelical accounts inform us that a 
distinguished adherent of the deceased begged his body of the 
procurator, which, agreeably to the Roman law*, was not re- 
fused, but was immediately delivered to him (Matt, xxvii, 57 
parall.). This man, who in all the gospels is named Joseph, 


Vid. Lipsius, de cruce, L. 11. cap. 14. 

* Comp. Winer, 1, s. 802. 

* Sanhedrin, ap. Lightfoot, p. 499. 

* Clnian. xlviii. 24. 1 fF. 
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and said to be derived from Arimathea, was according to Mat- 
thew a rich man and a disciple of Jesus, but the latter, as John 
adds, only in secret; the two intermeiliate evangelists describe 
him as an honourable member of the high council, in which 
character, Luke remarks, he had not given his voice for the 
condemnation of Jesus, and they both represent him as cherish- 
ing messianic expectations. That we have here a personal de- 
scription gradually developed into more and more preciseness is 
evident. In the first gospel Joseph is a disciple of Jesus — and 
such must have been the man who under circumstances so un- 
favourable did not hesitate to take charge of his body ; that, 
according to the same gospel, he was a rich man avQfcaTrog 
TT^outriog already reminds us of Isai. liii. 9., where it is said 

might possibly he 

understood of a burial with the rich, and thus become the 
source at least of this predicate of Joseph of Arimathea. That 
he entertained messianic ideas, as Luke and Mark add, followed 
of course from bis relation to Jesus ; that he was a counsellor 
as tlie same evangelists declare, is certainly a new 
piece of information : but that as such he could not have con- 
curred in the condemnation of Jesus was again a matter of 
course ; lastly, that lie had hitherto kept his adherence to Jesus 
a secret, as John observes, accords with the peculiar position 
in relation to Jesus which this evangelist gives to certain ex- 
alted adherents, especially to Nicodemus, who is subsequently 
associated with Joseph. Hence it must not he at once supposed 
that the additional particulars which each succeeding evangel- 
ist gives, rest on historical information which he possessed over 
and above that of his predecessors. 

Wliile the synoptists represent the interment of ’Jesus as be- 
ing performed by Joseph alone, with no other beholders than 
the women, John, as we have observed, introduces Nicodemus 
as an assistant ; a particular, the authenticity of which has been 
already considered in connexion with the first appearance of 
Nicodemus *. This individual brings spices for the pui’pose of 

* Yol, II. § 80. 
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embalming Jesus ; a mixture of myrrh and aloeSj in the quan- 
tity of about a hundred^ounds. In vain have commentators 
laboured to withdraw irom the word a/tjct, which John here 
uses, the signification of the Latin lihra^ and to substitute a 
smaller weight ®: the above sui 2 )ri 8 ing quantity is however sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for by the remark of Olshausen, that the 
superfluity was a natural expression of the veneration of those 
men for Jesus. In the fourth gospel the two men perform the 
oflBce of embalming immediately after the taking down of the 
body from the cross, winding it in linen clothes after the Jewish 
practice; in Luke tlie women, on their return home from tlie 
grave of Jesus, provide spices and ointments, in order to com- 
mence the embalming after the Sabbath (xxiii. 56. ; xxiv. 1.) ; 
in Mark they do not buy the meet fijncea until the 

Sabbath is past (xvi. 1.) ; wliile in Matthew there is no mention 
of an embalming of the body of Jesus, but only of its being 
wrapped in a clean linen cloth (xxvii. 59.). 

Here it has been thought possible to reconcile the difference 
between Mark and Luke in relation to the time of the purcliase 
of the spices, by drawing over one of tlie two narrators to the 
side of the other. It appeared tlie most easy to accommodate 
Mark to Luke by the supposition of an enallage temporum ; 
his verb they bought, used in connexion with tlie day 

after the Sabbath, being taken as the pluperfect, and under- 
stood to imply, in accordance with the statement of Luke, that 
the women had the spices in readiness from the evening of the 
burial ® But against this reconciliation it Las already been 
remarked with triumphant indignation by the Fragmentist, that 
the aorist, standing between a determination of time and the 
statement of an object, cannot possibly signify anything else 
than what happened at that time in relation to that obja6t, .aii(i 
thus the words riyogMrav ago>f*a'ra, they honght meet apices,, 
placed between iiotympmu rou The mhhaih beii^g 

s BegrEbnr«s> und Auferstehungfisrcschichtc, g. 6 

® Thus Giotiius; Lew, Aufer^tehungs^reschichte. s. lliS 
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past, and tva i^Bouirat aurh, that they might come 

and anoint him, can only signify a j^rohase made after the 
sabbath had elapsed ^ Hence Michaelis, who undertook to 
vindicate the histories of the burial and resurrection from the 
charge of contradiction urged by the Fragmentist, betook him- 
self to the opposite measure, and sought to conform Luke to 
Mark. When Luke writes : hi:Q(rrqi'\^a<rai Je v\ToltAa<Tav 
Kai And they returned, and bought sweet spices and 

ointments, he does not, we are told, mean that they had made 
this purchase immediately after their return, and consequently 
on the evening of the burial : on the contrary, by the addition 
Kou TO fAv cra^^ccrov narct rriv ii/roAwv, and rested the 

Sabbath day, according to the commandment, he himself gives 
us to understand that it did not happen until the sabbath was 
past, since between their return from the grave and the com- 
mencement of the sabbath at six in the evening, there was no 
time left for the purchase®. But when Luke places Ins 
^rolfj^aeav {they prepared^ between hiroorpi^a^ai {being re- 
turned) and {they rested), this can as little signify 

something occurring after the rest of the sabbath, as in Mark 
the similarly placed word hyipaaav can signify sometliing which 
had happened before the sabbath. Hence more recent theolo- 
gians have perceived that each of these two evangelists must be 
allowed to retain the direct sense of his words : nevertheless 
they have believed it possible to free botli the one and the other 
from the appearance of error by the supposition that the spices 
prepared before the sabbath were not sufficient, and that the 
women, agreeably to Mark*s statement, really bought an addi- 
tional stock after the sabbath **. But there must have been an 
enormous requirement of spices if first the hundred pounds 
Wgh£^jpntributed by Nicodemus had not suffiiced, and on this 
account the women on the evening before the sabbath had laid 

‘ the fifth Fragment, in Lessing's viertem Beitmg aur Gfeschichfce und 

Literatur, s. 467 f. Comp, concerning these differences also Lessing's Duplik. 

^ Michaelis, ut sup. s. 102 ff. 

• Kuinol, in Luc. p. 721. 
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ready more spices, and then these too were found insufficient, 
so that they had to bu^ yet more on the morning after the 
sabbath. 

Thus however, in consistency, it is necessary to solve the 
second contradiction which exists between the two intermediate 
evangehsts imitedly and the fourth, namely, that according to 
the latter Jesus was embalmed with a hundred weight of oint- 
ment before being laid in the grave, wliile according to the 
former the embalming was deferred until after the sabbath. But, 
as far as tlie quantity was concerned, the hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes were more than enough : that wliich was want- 
ing, and had to be supplied after the sabbath, could only relate 
to the manner, i. e. that the spices had not yet been applied to 
the body in the right way — because the process had been inter- 
rupted by the arrival oi* the sabbatli But, if we listen to 
John, the interment of Jesus on the evening of his death was 
performed xct&u$ ic^Ti Tot^ evia^tct^siv^ as tho maH" 

ner of the Jews is to huTy, i. e. Tite, in due form, the corpse 
being wound in the Ihieu clothes o9ovta with the slices 
Tftjy (v. 40), which constituted the whole of Jewish 

embalming, so that according to John nothing was wanting in 
relation to the manner ; not to mention that if the women, as 
Mark and Luke state, bought fresh spices and placed them in 
readiness, the embalming of Nicodemus must have been defect- 
ive as to quantity also. Thus in the burial of Jesus as narrated 
by John nothing objective was wanting: nevertheless, it has 
been maintained that subjectively, ns regarded the women, it 
had not been performed, i. e. they were ignorant that Jesus had 
already been embalmed by Nicodemus and Joseph ’ . One is 
astonished that such a position can be advanced, since the sy- 
noptists expressly state that the women were present at the in- 
terment of Jesus, and beheld, not merely the place {ttov rikrat, 

Thus Tholuck, in loc. 

** See the Fragments, ut sup. s. 469 ff. 

» Michaclis, ut sup. s. 99 f. ; Kuinol and Lucke leave open the choice between 
this expedient and the former. 
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Mark), but also the manner in which he was interred irsOn^ 
Luke). 

There is a third divergency relative to this point between 
Matthew and the rest of the evangelists, in so far as the former 
mentions no embalming either before or after the sabbath. This 
divergency, as it consists merely in the silence of one narrator, 
has been hitherto little regarded, and even the Fragmentist ad- 
mits that the wrapping of the body in a clean linen cloth, men- 
tioned by Matthew, involves also the Jewish method of em- 
balming. But in this instance there might easily be drawn an 
argument ex silentio. When we read in the narrative of the 
anointing at Bethany the declaration of Jesus, that the w oman 
by this deed had anointed liis body for burial (Matt. xxvi. 12 
parall.) : this has indeed its significance in all the narratives, 
but a peculiarly striking one in Matthew, according to whose 
subsequent narrative no anointing took place at the burial of 
Jesus **, and this fact appears to be the only suflScient explana- 
tion of tlie special importance which the evangelical tradition 
attached to the action of the woman. If he who was revered 
as the Messiah did not, under the pressure of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, receive at his burial the due honour of embalm- 
ment : then must the thoughts of his adherents revert with pe- 
culiar complacency to an event in the latter part of his life, in 
which a humble-minded female votary, as if foreboding that 
tliis honour would be denied to him when dead, rendered it to 
liim while yet living. Viewed in this light the different repre- 
sentation of the anointing in the other evangelists would have 
the appearance of a gradual development of the legend. In 
Mark and I^uke it still remains, as in Matthew, that the corpse 
of Jesus is not really embalmed ; but, said the Jegend, already 
outstepping the narrative of the first gospel, the embalming was 
designed for him, — this intention was the motive for the resort 
of the women to his grave on the morning after the sabbath, 
and its execution was only prevented by the resurrection. In the 


Comp. De Wette, in loc. Matth. 
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fourth gospel, on the other hand, this anointing, from being first 
performed on him by anticipation while he was yet living, and 
then intended for him when dead, resolved itself into an actual 
embalming of his body after death : in conjunction with which, 
however, after the manner of legendary formations, the reference 
of the earlier anointing to the burial of Jesus was left standing. 

The body of Jesus, according to all tlie narrators, was forth- 
with deposited in a tomb hewn out of a rock, and closed with a 
great stone. Matthew describes this tomb as xatvov new ; an 
epithet wliich Luke and Jolm more closely determine by stat- 
ing that no man had yet been laid therein. We may observe 
in passing, that there is as much reason for suspicion with re 
spect to this newness of the grave, as with respect to the un- 
ridden ass in the history of the entrance of Jesus, since here in 
the same way as there, the temptation lay irresistibly near, even 
without historical grounds, to represent the sacred receptacle of 
the body of Jesus as never having been polluted by any corpse. 
But even in relation to this tomb the evangelists exhibit a di- 
vergency. According to Matthew it was the property of Joseph, 
who had himself caused it to be hewn in the rock ; and the two 
other synoptists also, since they make Joseph unhesitatingly 
dispose of the grave, appear to proceed on the same presuppo- 
sition. According to Jolm, on the contrary, Joseph’s right of 
property in the grave was not the reason that Jesus was laid 
there ; but because time pressed, he was deposited in the new 
sepulchre, which happened to be in a neighbouring garden. 
Here again the harmonists have tried their art on botli sides. 
Matthew was to be brought into agreement with John by the 
observation, that a manuscript of liis gospel omits the avrou {his 
own) after fAvrifji^eiu ; while an ancient translation read, instead of 
0 E7^ar6iJLVKT£v {which he had hewn), — o Sv hE^MrofxnfASvov {which 
was hewn) as if these alterations were not obviously owing 
already to harmonizing efforts. Hence the opposite side has 
been taken, and it has been remarked that the words of John 


. Hichaells, ut sup. s. 45 if. 
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by no means exclude the possibility that Joseph may have beer 
the owner of the tomb, since both reasons — the vicinity, and th( 
fact that the grave belonged to Joseph — may have co-operated'® 
But the contrary is rather the truth : namely, that the vicinity 
of the grave when alleged as a motive, excludes the fact of pos 
session : a house in which I should take shelter from a shower 
because it is near, would not be my own ; unless indeed I wen 
the owner of two houses, one near and one more distant, o 
which the latter was my proper dwelling : and in like manner t 
grave, in which a person lays a relative or friend who does uoi 
himself possess one, because it is near, cannot be his own, un 
less he possess more tlian one, and intend at greater leisure tc 
convey the deceased into the other ; which however in our case 
since the near grave was from its newness adapted above al 
others for the interment of Jesus, is not easily conceivable. I 
according to this the contradiction subsists, there does not ap 
pear in the narratives themselves any ground for decision ii 
favour of the one or of the other 


§ 130 . 

THE WATCH AT THE dHAVE OP JESUS. 

On the following day, the Sabbath \ the chief priests anc 
Pharisees, according to Matthew (xxvii. eg ff.) came to Pilate 
and with reference to the prediction of Jesus, that he shoulc 

** Kuincil, in MCatth. p. 786 j Hase, § 145; Tholuck, Comm. s. 320. 

A confusion of the Knrtf garden near to the place of execution, where accord 
ing to John Jesus was buried, with the garden of Gethsemane, where he was takei 
prisoner, appears to have given rise to the statement of the Evang. Nicodemi, tha 
Jesus was crucified iv ry titott m the garden where he woe appre 

hended» C, ix, p. 680, ap. Thilo. 

* Tp Iffr) /ee-irA (the next dag, that folkwed the da, 

of the preparation), is certainly a singular periphrasis for the sabbath, for it is 
strangely inappropriate mode of expression to designate a solemn day, as the da; 
after the previous day : nevertheless we must abide by this meaning so long as w 
are unable to evade it in a more natural manner than Schneckenhuiger in his chro 
nology of the Passion week, Beitl%e, s, 8 if. 
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rise again after three days, requested him to place a watch by 
his grave, lest liis disciples should take occasion from the ex- 
pectation which that prediction had awakened, to steal his 
body and then spread a report that he was risen again. Pilate 
granted their request, and accordingly they went away, 
sealed the stone, and placed the watch before the grave. The 
subsequent resurrection of Jesus, (we must here anticipate so 
far,) and the angelic appearances which accompanied it, so ter- 
rified the guards, that they became as dead men, (ucte] vsx^ot , — 
forthwith, however, hastened to the city and gave an account of 
the event to the chief priests. The latter, after having de- 
liberated on tlie subject in an assembly with the elders, bribed 
the soldiers to pretend that the disciples had stolen the body by 
night ; whence, the narrator adds, this report was disseminated, 
and was persisted in up to his time (xxviii. 4, 11 ff.). 

In this nan’ative, peculiar to the first gospel, critics have 
found all kinds of difficulties, which have been exposed with 
the most acumen by the author of the Wolfenbtittel Fragments, 
and after liim by Paulus The difficulties lie first of all in 
this : that neither the requisite conditions of the event, nor its 
necessary consequences, are presented in the rest of the New 
Testament liistory. As regaids the former, it is not to be con- 
ceived how the Sanhedrists could obtain the information, that 
Jesus was to return to life three days after liis death : since 
there is no trace of such an idea having existed even among 
his disciples. They say : JVe remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, &c. If we are to understand 
from this that they remembered to have heard him speak to 
that effect : Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, never 
spoke plainly of his resurrection in the presence of his enemies ; 
and the figurative discourses which remained unintelligible to 
his confidential disciples, could still less be understood by the 
Jewish hierarchs, who were less accustomed to his mode 


* The fonner, ut sup. s. 437 ff. ; the latter in the exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 837 ff. 
Comp. Kaiser, bibl. Tfaeol. 1, s. 253. 
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thought and expression. If, however, the Sanhedrists merely 
intend to say, that they had heard from others of his having 
given such a promise : this intelligence could only have pro- 
ceeded from the disciples ; but as these had not, either before 
or after the death of Jesus, the slightest anticipation of his 
resurrection, they could not have excited such an anticipation 
in others ; — not to mention that we have been obliged to reject 
as unhistorical the whole of the predictions of the resurrection 
lent to Jesus in the gospels. Equally incomprehensible with 
tliis knowledge on the part of the enemies of Jesus, is the silence 
of liis friends, the apostles and the other evangelists besides 
Matthew, concerning a circumstance so favourable to their 
cause. It is certainly applying too modem a standard* to the 
conduct of the disciples to say with the Wolfenbuttel Frag- 
mentist, that they must have entreated from Pilate a letter 
under his seal in attestation of tlie fact that a watch had been 
set over the grave : but it must be held surprising that in none 
of the apostolic speeches is there anywhere an appeal to so 
striking a fact, and that even in the gospels, with the exception 
of the first, it has left no discoverable trace. An attempt has 
been made to explain this silence from the consideration, that 
tlie bribing of the guards by the Sanhedrim had rendered an 
appeal to them fruitless®: but truth is not so readily sur- 
rendered to such obvious falsehoods, and at all events, when 
the adherents of Jesus had to defend themselves before the San- 
hedrim, the mention of such a fact must have been a powerful 
weapon. The cause is already half given up when its advocates 
retreat to the position, that the disciples probably did not be- 
come acquainted with the tme cause of the event; immediately, 
but only later, when the soldiers began to betray the secret F or 
even if the guards in the first instance merely set afloat the tale 
of the theft, and thus admitted that they had been placed by the 

* Michaelis, Begrabniss- und AuferstebungsgeBchichte, s. 206 ; Olshausen 2, s. 
606. 

Michaelis, ut sup. 
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grave, the adherents of Jesus could already construe for them- 
selves the real state of the case, and might boldly appeal to th(^ 
guards, who must have been witnesses of something quite dif- 
ferent from the theft of a corpse. But lest wc be told of the 
invalidity of an argument drawn from the merely negative fact 
of silence, there is something positive narrated concerning a 
part of the adlierents of Jesus, namely, the women, which is 
not reooncihiablo with the fact of a watch biding placed at the 
grave. Not only do the women who resort to the grave c)Ti the 
morning after the Sabbath, intend to (‘omph^te the embalming, 
which they could not hope to be permitted to do, if they kiu'w 
that a w’atch was jdaced before the grave, and that this wmis 
besides sealed^ : but according to Mark their wdiole peq^lcxity 
on their way to the grave turns upon the question, who will roll 
awaiy the stone for them from the grave ; a clear proof that they 
knew notliing of the guards, sinc(* these cither would not have 
allowed them to remove the stone, however light, or if they 
Avould have allow^ed this, would also have helped them to roll 
away a heavier one ; so that in any case the ditliculty as to the 
weight of the stone would have been superfluous. But that 
the placing of the ^vatch should have remained unknown to the 
w’^omcn is, from the attention which everything relative to the 
end of Jesus excited in Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. IH.), highly 
improbable. 

But within the narrative also, every feature is full of diffi- 
culties, for, according to the expression of Paulus, no one of 
the persons who appear in it, acts in accordance with his cha- 
racter. That Pilate should have granted the request of the 
Je\vish magistrates for a w^atch, I will not say without hesita- 
tion, hut so entirely without ridicule, must be held suq)rising 
after his previous conduct ® ; such minor particulars might how- 

* Olshausen overlooks the latter point when he (ut sup.) says, the watch had not 
received the command to prevent the completion of the interment. 

« Olshausen indeed is here still so smitten with awe, that he supposes Pilate to 
have been penetrated with an indescribable feeling of dread on hearing this commu- 
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ever be merely passed over by Matthew in his summary mode 
of recounting the incidents. It is more astonisliing that the 
guards should have been so easily induced to tell a falsehood 
which the severity of Roman discipline made so dangerous, as 
that they had failed in their duty by sleeping on their post : 
especially as, from the bad understanding which existed be- 
tween the Sanhedrim and the procurator, they could not know 
how far the mediation promised by the former would avail. 
But the most inconceivable feature is the alleged conduct of the 
Sanhedrim. The difficulty which lies in their going to the 
lien then procurator on the sabbath, defiling themselves by ap- 
proaching the grave, and placing a watch, has certainly been 
overstrained by the Fragmentist ; but their conduct, when the 
guards, returning from the grave, apprised them of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, is truly impossible. They believe the assertion 
of the soldiers that Jesus had arisen out of his grave in a 
miraculous manner. How could the council, many of whose 
members were Sadducees, receive this as credible ? Even the 
Pharisees in the Sanhedrim, though they held in theory the 
possibility of a resurrection, would not, with the mean opinion 
wliich they entertained of Jesus, be inclined to believe in bis 
resurrection ; especially as the assertion in the mouth of 
the guards sounded just like a falsehood invented to screen a 
failure in duty. The real Sanhedrists, on hearing such an asser- 
tion from the soldiers, w^ould have replied witli exasperation : 
You lie ! you have slept and allowed him to be stolen ; hut you 
will have to pay dearly for this, when it comes to be investi- 
gated by the procurator. But instead of this, the Sanhedrists 
in our gospel speak them fair, and entreat them thus : Tell a lie, 
say that you have slept and allowed him to be stolen : more- 
over, they pay tlicm richly for the falsehood, and promise to 
exculpate them to the procurator. This is evidently spoken en- 
tirely on the Christian presupposition of the reality of the resur- 
rection of Jesus; a presupposition however which is quite in- 
correctly attributed to tlie members of the Sanhedrim. It is 
also a difficulty, not merely seai'ched out by the Fragmentist, 

X 2 
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blit even acknowledged by orthodox expositors that tli^ San- 
hedrim, in a regular assembly, and after a formal consultation, 
should have resolved to corrupt the soldiers and put a lie into 
their mouths. That in this manner a college of seventy men 
should have officially decided on suggesting and rewarding the 
utterance of a falsehood, is, as Olshausen justly observes, too 
widely at variance with the decorum, the sense of propriety, in- 
separable from such an assembly. The expedient of supposing 
that it was merely a private meeting, since only the chief jn'icsts 
and elder a, not the ffcriljcfi, are said to have embraced the reso- 
lution of bribing the soldiers *, would involve the singularity, 
that in this assembly the ftcribes were absent, while in the 
shortly previous interview with the procurator, where the ficribes 
are represented by the I^harisees who formed tlicir majority, the 
elders were wanting : whence it is evident rather that, it being 
inconvenient invariably to designate the Sanhedrim by a full 
enumeration of its constituent parts, it was not seldom indicated 
by the mention of only some or one of these. If it therefore 
remains that according to Matthew the high council must in a 
formal session have resolved on bribing the guards : such an 
act of baseness could only be attributed to the council as such, 
by the rancour of the primitive Christians, among whom our 
anecdote arose. 

These difficulties in the present naiTative of the first gospel 
have been felt to be so pressing, that it has been attempted to 
remove them by the supposition of interpolation ^ ; which has 
lately been moderated into the opinion, that while the anecdote did 
not indeed proceed fi:om the apostle Matthew himself, it was 
not however added by a band otherwise alien to our gospel, 
but was inserted by the Greek translator of the Hebrew 
Matthew Against the former supposition the absence of all 

’ Olshausen, s. 506. 

^ Kickaelis, ut sup. s. 198 f. 

® Stroth, in Bichhorn's Bepertorium, 9, s. 141. 

Bern, liber den Ursprung des Ev. Matth. Tub. Zeitgehrift, 1834, 2, a. lOO f. ; 
comp. 123. Compare my Review, JTahrbUcher f. wiss. Kritik, Nov. 1834 ; now in 
the Oharaktemtiken u. Kritiken, g. 280. 
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critical authonty is decisive ; the appeal of those who advance 
the other opinion to the unapostolic character of the anecdote, 
would not warrant its separation from the context of the main 
narrative, unless that narrative itself were already proved to he 
of apostolic origin ; while the anecdote is so far from presenting 
any want of connexion with the rest, that, on the contrary, 
Paulus is right in his remark that an interpolator (or inserting 
translator) would scarcely have given himself the trouble to 
distribute his interpolation in three different places (xxvii. 
C2 — C6; xxviii. 4.; 11 — 15.), but would have compressed it 
into one passage, or at most two. Neither can the question be 
settled so cheaply as Olshausen imagines, when he concludes 
that the entire narrative is apostolic and correct, save that the 
evangelist erred in representing* the corruption of the guards as 
being resolved on in full council, whereas the affair was proba- 
bly managed in secret by Caiaphas alone : as if this assembly of 
the council were the sole difficulty of the narrative, and as if, 
when errors had insinuated themselves in relation to this parti- 
cular, they might not extend to others also 

Paulus correctly points out how Matthew himself, by the 
statement : and this say mg is commonly reported among the 
Jews to this day , — indicates a calumnious Jewish report as tlie 
source of his narrative. But when this theologian expresses 
the opinion that the Jews themselves propagated the story, that 
they had placed a watch at the grave of Jesus, but that the 
guards had permitted his body to be stolen : this is as perverted 
a view as that of Hase, when he conjectures that the report in 
question proceeded first of all from the friends of Jesus, and 
was afterwards modified by his enemies. For as regards the 
former supposition, Kuinol has already correctly 'remarked, that 
Matthew merely designates the assertion respecting the theft of 
the corpse as a Jewish report, not the entire narrative of the 
placing of a watch ; neither is there any reason to be conceived 


" Hasc, L. J. § lU, 
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why the Jews should have fabricated such a report as that a 
watch was set at the grave of Jesus : Paulus says, it was hoped 
thereby to render the assertion that the body of Jesus was stolen 
by his disciples more easy of acceptation with tlie credulous ; 
but those must indeed have been very credulous who did not 
observe, that the placing of the watch was the very thing to 
render a furtive removal of the body of Jesus improbable. 
Paulus appears to represent the matter to himself thus : the 
Jews wished to obtain witnesses as it were to the accusation ol 
a theft, and for this purpose fabricated the story of the guard 
being placed by the grave. But that the guards with open 
eyes quietly beheld the disciples of tJesus carry away his body, 
no one could credit : while, if they saw nothing of this, because 
they slept, they gave no testimony, since they could then only 
by inference amve at the conclusion, that the body might have 
been stolen: a conclusion which could be drawn just as well 
without them. Thus in no way can the watch have belonged 
to the Jewish basis of the ])resent narrative; but the report dis- 
seminated among the Jews consisted, as the text also says, 
merely in the assertion that the disciples had stolen the body. 
As the Christians wished to oppose this lailumny, there was 
formed among them the legend of a watch placed at the grave 
of Jesus, and now they could boldly confront their slandeivrs 
with the question : how can the body have been carried away, 
since you placed a watch at the grave and scaled the stone V 
And because, as we have ourselves proved in the course of our 
inquiry, a legend is not fully convicted of groundlessness until 
it has been shown how it could arise even without historical 
grounds : it was attempted on the side of the Christians, in 
showing what was supposed to be the true state of the case, to 
expose also the origin of the false legend, by deriving the false- 
hood propagated among the Jews from the contrivance of tla.^ 
Sanhedrim, and their corruption of the guards. Thus the truth 
is precisely the reverse of what Hase says, namely, that tli(i 
legend probably arose among the friends of Jesus and was 
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modified by his enemies : — the friends first had an inducement 
to the fiction of the watch, when the enemies had already spoken 
of a theft * 


§ 137. 

FIRST TIDINGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 

That the first news of the grave of Jesus being opened and 
empty on the second moniing after his burial, came to the dis- 
ciples by the mouth of women, is unanimously stated by the 
four evangelists : but in all the more particular circumstances 
they divcu’ge from cacdi otlier, in a way which has presented the 
richest material for the polemic of the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, 
and on the other hand has given abundant work to die har- 
monists and apologists, without there having been hitherto any 
successful attempt at a satisfactory mediation between the two 
parties V 

Ijcaviiig behind the difference wliich is connected with the 
divergencies in the history of the burial, as to the object of the 
women in resorting to the grave, — namely, that according to 
tlie two intermediate evangelists they intended to embalm the 
body of Jesus, according to the two others merely to pay a visit 
to the grave, — we find, first, a very complicated divergency re- 
lative to the number of the women who made tliis visit. Luke 
merely speaks indefinitely of many women; not alone those 
whom he describes xxiii. 55. as having come with Jesus from 
Gahlee, and of whom he mentions by name, Mary Magdalene, 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, but also certain others 
with them^ rivEg juv'auraTg (xxiv. 1.). Mark has merely three 
women ; tw^o of tliose whom Luke also names, but, as the third, 
Salome instead of Joanna (xvi. 1.). Matthew has not this 
third woman, respecting whom the two intermediate evangehsts 
differ, but irierely the two Maries concerning whom they agree 

'* Comp. Theile, ziir Biogr. Jesu, § 37 ; Weisse, die Evaiig. Gesch. 2, s. 348 f. 

* Comp. Theile, ut sup. 
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(xxviii. 1.). Lastly, John has only one of these, Mary Magda- 
lene (xx. 1.). The time at which the women go to the grave is 
likewise not determined with uniformity ; for even if the words 
of Matthew, In the end of the sahbath, as it began to dawn 
toward the first day of the weeky o4^e ffaSPareov, t? 
sig /jLiav (rappircov, make no difference*, still the addition of 
Mark : at the rising of the sun, avarelxavTog rou Mou, are in 
contradiction with the expressions when it was yet dark, a-xoriag 
in oScrtjg^ in John, and very early in the morning, o^O^ov^aOeog^ 
in Luke. — In relation to the circumstances in which the women 
first saw the grave there may appear* to be a difference, at least 
between Matthew and the three otlier evangelists. According 
to the latter, as they approach and look towards the grave, th(?y 
see that the stone has already been rolled away by an unknown 
hand : whereas the narrative of the first evangelist has appeared to 
many to imply that the women themselves beheld the stone rolled 
away by an angel. — Manifold are the divergencies as to what 
the women further saw and learned at the grave. According to 
Luke they enter into the grave, find that the body of Jesus is 
not there, and are hence in perplexity, until they see standing 
by them two men in shining garments, who aunoun(5e to them 
his resurrection. In Mark, who also mtilces them enter into 
the grave, they see only one young man in a long white gar- 
ment, not standing, but sitting on the right side, who gives 
them the same intelligence. In Matthew they receive this in- 
formation before they enter into the grave, from the angel, who 
after rolling away the stone had sat upon it. Lastly, according 
to John, Mary Magdalene, as soon as she sees the stone taken 
away, and without witnessing any angelic appearance, runs 
back into the city. — ^Moreover the relation in wliich the dis- 
ciples of Jesus are placed witli respect to the first news of his 
resurrection is a difierent one in the difierent gospels. Accord- 
ing to Mark, the women, out of fear, tell no one of the angehc 
appearance which they have beheld ; according to John, Mary 


* Comp. Fritzsche, in loc., and Kern, Tub. Zeitschr. 1831, 2, s. 102 f. 
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Magdalene has nothing more to say to John and Peter^ to 
whom she hastens from the grave, than that Jesus is taken 
away ; according to Luke, the women report the appearance to 
the disciples in general, and not merely to two of them ; wliile 
according to Matthew, as they were in the act of hastening to the 
discii)les, Jesus himself met them, and they were able to communi- 
cate this also to the disciples. In the two first gospels nothing 
is said of one of the disciples himself going to the grave on 
hearing the report of the women ; according to Luke, Peter 
went thither, found it empty and returned wondering, and from 
Luke xxiv. 24. it appears that other disciples besides him went 
thither in a similar manner ; according to the fourth gospel Peter 
was accompanied by John, who on this occasion was convinced 
of the resurrection of Jesus. Luke says that Peter made his 
visit to the sepulchre after he had already been informed by the 
women of the angelic appearance ; but in the fourth gospel the 
two disciples go to the grave before Mary Magdalene can have 
told them of such an appearance ; it was only when she had 
proceeded a second time to the grave with the two disciples, 
and when they had returned home again, that, stooping into 
the sepulchre, she saw, according to this gospel, two angels in 
white, sitting, the one at the head and the other at the feet, 
ivhere the body of Jesus had lain, by whom she was asked, 
why she wept? and on turning round she beheld Jesus him- 
self; a particular of which there is a fragmentary notice in 
Mark v. 9, with the additional remark, that she communicated 
this news to his former companions. 

It has been thought possible to reconcile tlie greater part of 
these divergencies by supposing, instead of one scene variously 
described, a multiplicity of diflerent scenes ; for which purpose 
tlie ordinary grammatical and other artifices of the harmonists 
were pressed into the service. That Mark might not contra- 
dict the (TKOTlaq 6Tt ova^nq while it was yet dark of John, the 
apologists did not scruple to translate the Avords »varu\avrog 
Tou h>>tov by orituro sole ; tlie contradiction between Matthew 

® Kuinol, m Mai’c. p. 1 f. 
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and the rest, when the former appears to say that the women 
saw the stone rolled away by the angel, seemed to he more easy 
of solution, not indeed by supposing, with Michaelis that na) 
*i^ou {jind behold!) denotes a recurrence to a previous event, 
and tliat a9relc^^^i(^6 has the signification of a pluperfect (an ex- 
pedient which has been justly combated by modem criticism in 
opposition to Lessing, who was inchiied to admit it®) ; but by 
understanding the v. 1 to express a yet unfinished progress 
of the women towards the grave, in which case the i^ov and 
what follow^s may, in accordance with its proper meaning, relate 
something that happened after the departure of the women from 
their home, hut before their arrivid at the grave®. In relation 
to the number and tlic visit of the women, it was in the first 
place urged that even according to Jolin, although he mentions 
only Mary Magdalene by name, — several women must liavo 
accompanied her to the grave, since he makes licr say after her 
return to the two disciples: u'e hnoie f)ot tvhere they hove laid 
him '^ ; a plural, which certainly intimates the presem^c of oilier 
but unspecified persons, with wliom Mary Magdalene, wlietln'i* 
at the grave itself or on her retuni, had conversed on llu^ sub- 
ject before she came to the apostles. Tims, it is said, ^Miuy 
Magdalene went to the grave with tlic (jtlier women, mere or 
fewer of whom are mentioned by the other evangelists. As how- 
ever she returned without having, like the other women, seen 
an angel, it is supposed that she ran back alone as soon as she 
saw the stone rolled away : which is accounted for by her im- 
petuous temperament, she having been formerly a demoniac *. 
Wliile she hastened back to the city, the other women saw the 
appearances of which the synoptists speak. — To all, it is main- 


* Micliaelis, ut sup. a. 112. 

« Schncckenburger, iiber den TJrspr. des ersten kanon. Evang. a. 62 f. Comp. tlu‘ 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentiat in Lessing’s viertem Beitrag, a. 472 ff. On the other liiincl. 
Legsing’s Buplik, Werke. DonauUscli. Ausg. 6, Thl. s. 394 f. 

® De Wette, in loc. 

’ Michaclia, s. 1 50 fF. 

" raiiliiE, exegt Handh. 3, h. s. 825. 
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laincd, the angels appeared within the grave ; for the statement 
in Mattliew tliat one sat outside on the stone, is only a pluper- 
fect : when the women came he had ah*cady withdrawn into the 
sepulchre, and accordingly, after their conversation with him, 
the women arc described as departing from the sepulchre, 
EH TOO f4,vy\pEiou (v. 8)®: in which observation it is 
only overlooked that between the first address of the angel and 
the above expression, tliere stands his invitation to the women 
to come with him into the grave tmd see the place where Jesus 
had lain. In redation to tlie difference that according to the^ 
two first ovang(dists the women sec only one angel, according 
to the third, two, even Calvin resorts to the miserable ex- 
pedient of supposing a synecdoche, namely that all the evange- 
lists certainly knew of two angels, but Matthew and Mark men- 
tion only the one who acted us speaker. Othei's make different 
women hv,v different appearances : some, of whom Mattliew and 
Mark speak, seeing only one angel ; the others, to whom Luke 
refers, and who come earlier or perhaps later than the above, 
seeing two ; but Luke mokes the same two Marios who, ac-' 
cording to his predecessors, had seen only one angel, narrate to 
the apostles an appearance of two angels. It is also said that 
the women returned in separate groups, so that Jesus might 
meet those of whom Matthew speaks without being seen by 
those of Luke ; arul though those of Mark at first tell no one 
from fear, the rest, and they themselves afterwards, might com- 
municate what they had seen to the disciples — On hearing 
tlie report brought by several women, Peter, according to Luke, 
straiglitway goes to the grave, finds it empty and turns away 
wondering. But according to the hypothesis which we are now 
detailing, Mary Magdalene had run back a consi(ierablc time 
before the other women, and had brought with her to the grave 

® Michaelis, s. 117. 

Michaelis, s. 140. — Celsus stumbled at this difference respecting the number of 
the angels, and Origen replied that the evan;jt:Ust8 mean different angels : Matthew 
and Murk the one vvh<» Iiad rolled away the btone, Luke aud Jolin those who were 
comiiiissioiiod to give information to the women, c. Cels, v. 5d. 

Paulas, in loc. Matth. 
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Peter and John. Thus Peter, first on hearing the imperfect in- 
telligence of Mary Magdalene that the grave was empty, must 
have gone thither with John ; and subsequently, on the account 
of the angelic appearance brought by the other women, he must 
have gone a second time alone : in which case it would be par- 
ticularly surprising that while his companion arrived at a belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus on the very first visit, he himself 
had not attained further than wonder even on the second 
Besides, as the Fragmentist has already ably shown, the narra- 
tive in tlie third gospel of the visit of Peter alone, and that iii 
the fourth of the visit of Peter and John, are so strikingly simi- 
lar even in words that the majority of commentators regard 
them as referring to a single visit, Luke having only omitted 
to notice the companion of Peter : in support of which opiiiioi; 
they can appeal to Luke xxiv. 24. But if the visit of the twe 
apostles, occasioned by the return of Mary Magdalene, be one and 
the same with that occasioned by the return of the other women, 
then the return of the women is also not a double one ; if how- 
ever they returned in company with each other, we have a con- 
tradiction. After the two apostles are returned without having 
seen an angel, Mary, who remains behind, as she looks into the 
grave, all at once sees two. What a strange playing at lude 
and seek must there have been on the part of the angels, accord- 
ing to the harmonistic combination of these narratives ! First 
only one shows himself to one group of women, to another 
group two show themselves ; both forthwith conceal themselves 

** I subjoin the table sketched by the Fragmentist (ut sup. s. 477 f.) : 

^'1. Luke xxiv. 12 : Peter ran to the grave, 

John XX. 4 : Peter and John ran, 

2. Luke V. 12 : Peter looked in, 9tetpa»uyl^af. 

John V. 5 : John looked in, 

3. Luke V. 12 : Peter saw the clothes lying alone, (ixiru ra h6ma KUfAiva, 

fievx. 

John V. 6, 7 : Peter saw the clothes lie, and the napkin not lying with the 
clothes : ra l^cvta atijatvat xa) to rouid^iev oh ftira rm o^ovim 

XiifAlVOV. 

4. Luke V. 12 : Peter went home, aornkh iavroy. 

Johnv, 10 : Peterand John went home again, aornkhv irdXiv lavrovs^ 
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from the disciples ; but after their departure both again become 
visible. To remove these intermissions Paulus has placed the 
appearance presented to Mary Magdalene before the arrival of 
the two disciples : but by tliis violent transposition of the order 
chosen by the narrator, he has only confessed the impossibility 
of thus incorporating the various evangelists with each other. 
Hereupon, as Mary Magdalene raises herself from looking into 
the grave and turns round, she sees Jesus standing behind her. 
According to Matthew, Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary, when they had already set out on their way to 
the city, consequently when they were at some distance from 
the grave. Thus Jesus would have first appeared to Mary 
Magdalene alone, close to the grave, and a second time when 
she was on her way from thence, in the company of another 
woman. In order to avoid the want of purpose attaching to tlie 
repetition of an appearance of Jesus after so short an interval, 
commentators have here called in the above supposition, that 
Mary Magdalene had previously separated lierself from the 
women of whom Matthew speaks*^: but in that case, since 
Matthew has besides Mary Magdalene only the other Mary, it 
would have been only one woman to whom Jesus appeared on 
the way from the grave : whereas Matthew throughout speaks 
of several (aTrriVTYKrsv auraig). 

To escape from this restless running to and fro of the dis 
ciples and the women, this phantasmagoric appearance, disap- 
pearance, and reappearance of the angels, and the useless repe- 
tition of tlie appearances of J esus before the same person, which 
result from this harmonistic method, we must consider each 
evangelist by liimself : we then obtain from each a quiet picture 
with simple dignified features ; one visit of the women to the 
grave, or according to John, two; one angelic appearance; one 
appearance of Jesus, according to John and Matthew ; and one 
visit to the grave by one or two of the disciples, according to, 
Luke and John. 

But with the above diflSculties of tlie harmonistic method of 
KuinUl, in Matth. p, 800 f. 
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incorporation as to the substance, there is associated a difficulty 
as to form, in tlie question, how comes it, under the presup- 
positions of this mode of viewing the gospels, that from the 
entire series of occurrences, each narrator has selected ti separate 
portion for himself, — that of the many visits and appearances 
not one evangelist relates all, and scarcely one the same as his 
neighbour, hut for the most port each has chosen only one for 
representation, and each again a different one? The most 
plausible answer to this question has been given by Grieshneh 
in a special treatise on this subject He supposes that each 
evangelist recounts the resurrection of Jesus in the manner in 
which it first became known to him: dohn received the first in- 
formation from Mary Magdalene, and hence he narrates only 
what he learned from her; U) Matthew (for without doubt the 
disciples, as strangers visiting the feast, resided in different 
quarters of die city, ) the first news was communicated by tliose 
women to whom Jesus himself appeared on their way fi*om the 
grave, and hence he relates only what these had experienced. 
But here this exphmation already founders on the facts, that 
in Matthew, of the w'oinen who sec Jesus on tlieir way homew’ard, 
Mary Magdalene is one ; and that in Joliu, Mary Magdalene, 
after her second visit to the gi'ave, in which Jesus appeared 
to her, no longer went to John and Peter alone, hut to the 
disciples in general, and communicated to them the appearance 
she had seen and the commission she had received : so that 
Matthew in any case must also have known of the appearance 
of Jesus to Mary Magdalene Further, when, according to 
this hypothesis, Mark narrates the history of the resurrection 
as he had learned it in the house of his mother who lived in 
Jerusalem (Acts xii. 12.); Luke, as he had received it from 
Joanna, whom he alone mentions: we cannot but wonder at 
the tenacity with which, according to this, each must have clung 
to the narrative wliich he had happened first to receive, since 

Progr, de fontibus, \mde Evangelistae suas de reaurrectionc Domini namtiones 
hnuserint. Opnsc. acad. cd. Gabler, Vol.2, p. 241 ff. 

“ Comp. Schneckeuburger, ut sup. s. <54 f. Anm, 
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the resurrection of Jesus must have been the subject of all 
others on wliich there was the most lively interchange of nar- 
ratives among his adherents, so that the ideas concerning the 
first tidings of the event must have found their level. To re- 
move these difficulties, Griesbach has farther supposed, that 
the disciples had it in their intention to compare the discordant 
accounts of the women and reduce them to order; when, how- 
ever, the resuscitated Jesus himself appeared in the midst of 
them, they neglected this, because they now no longer founded 
their faith on the assertions of the women, but on the appear- 
uiiecs whicli they had themselves witnessed : but the more the 
inlormalion ol“ tlie women fell into the background, the less 
eonccivahle is it, how in the sequel each could so obstinately 
cling to what this or that woman had chanced first to com- 
municate to him. 

If then the plan of incoiq)oration will not lead to the desired 
end wc must try that of selection, and inquire whether we 
must not adhere to one of tlic four accounts, as pre-eminently 
apostolic, and by this rectify the others ; in which inquiry here 
as elsewhere, from the essential equality of the external evi- 
dence, only the internal clumactcr of the separate narratives can 
decide. 

From the number of those accounts concerning the first in- 
telligence of tlie resurrection of Jesus which have any claim to 
tlie rank of autoptical testimonies, modern criticism has ex- 
cluded that of the first gospel’’; and we cannot, as in other 
instances, complain of this disfavour as an injustice. For in 
many respects the narrative of the first gospel here betrays 
itself to have been carried a step farther in traditional develop- 
ment than that of the other gospels. First, that tl\e miraculous 
oj)cning of tlie grave is seen by tlie women — if indeed Matthew 
intends to say this — could scarcely, had it really been the case, 

** On this subject comp. De Wette, cxeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 245 ; Ammon, Fort- 
bildiing des ChristenthumB zur Weltreligion, 2, 1, s. 6; Theile, zur Biogr. Jesu, 
§37. 

Schulz, iiber das Abendmahl, s. 321 f.; Schneckenburger, ut sup. s. 61 ff. 
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have been so entirely lost from remembrance as it is in the 
other evangelists, but might very well be formed gradually in 
tradition j further, that the rolling away of the stone was 
effected by the angel, evidently rests only on the combination 
of one who did not know any better means of answering the 
question, how the great stone was removed from the grave, and 
the guards taken out of the way, than to use for both purposes 
the angel presented to him in the current narratives of the 
appearance witnessed by the women ; to which ho added the 
earthquake as a further embellishment of the scene. But 
besides this, there is in the narrative of Matthew yet another 
trait, which has any thing but an historical aspect. After the 
angel has already announced the resurrection of Jesus to the 
women, and charged them to deliver to the disciples the mes- 
sage that they should go into Galilee, where they would see the 
risen one : Jesus himself meets them and repeats the message 
which tliey are to deliver to the disciples. This is a singular 
superfluity. Jesus had nothing to add to the purport of the 
message which the angel had given to the women ; hence he 
could only wish to confirm it and render it more authentic. 
But to the women it needed no further confinnation, for tlioy 
were already filled with great joy by the tidings of the angel, 
and thus were believing ; while for the disciples even that con- 
firmation did not suffice, for they remfiined incredulous even 
to the account of those who assui’ed them that they had seen 
Jesus, until they had seen him themselves. Thus it appears 
that two different narrations, as to the first news of the resur- 
rection, have here become entangled with each other ; the one 
representing angels, the other, Jesus himself, as the medium by 
which the women were informed of the event and sent with a 
message to the disciples : — the latter evidently the later tradition. 

The pre-eminence in originality denied to the narrative of 
Matthew, is here as elsewhere awarded to that of John. Traits 
so characteristic, says Lticke, as that on the visit to the grave 
the other disciple went faster than Peter and came to the spot 
before him, attest the authenticity of the gospel even to the 
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most sceptical. But the matter has yet another aspect. It 
has been already remarked, at an earlier point of our inquiry, 
that this particular belongs to the effort, which the fourth 
gospel exhibits in a peculiar manner, to place John above 
Peter We may now discuss the point with more particularity, 
by comparing the account in Luke already mentioned of the 
visit of Peter to the grave, with the account in the fourth 
gospel of the visit of the two disciples. According to Luke 
(xxiv. 12.), Peter runs to the grave: according to John 
(xx. t3 ff.), Peter and the favourite disciple go together, but so 
that the latter runs faster, and comes first to the grave. In the 
third gospel, Peter stoops down, looks into the sepulchre, and 
sees the linen clothes: in the fourth, John docs this, and sees 
the same. In the third gospel, nothing is said of an entering 
into the grave : but the fourth makes Peter enter first, and look 
more closely at the linen clothes, then John also, and the latter 
with the result that he begins to believe in the resuiTection of 
Jesus*®. That in these two narratives we have one and the 
same incident, has been above shown probable from their 
similarity even in the expressions. Thus the only question is : 
which is the original narrative, the one nearest to the fact? If 
that of John : then must his name have been gradually lost out 
of the nairative in the course of tradition, and the visit to the 
grave ascribed to Peter only ; which, since the importance of 
Peter threw all others into the shade, is easily conceivable. 
We might rest contented with this conclusion, regarding these 
two parallel narratives by themselves : but in connexion with 
the whole suspicious position which the fourth gospel assigns 
to John in relation to Peter, the contrary relation of the two 
narratives must here again be held the more probable. As in 
the entrance into the high priest’s palace, so in the visit to the 
grave of Jesus, only in the fourth gospel is John given as a 
companion to Peter ; as in the former case it is he who gains 

»» Vol. II. § 74. 

Concerning this sense of and its not being contradicted by 

rhv *. ». X. (v. 9), see the correct view in Liicke, in loc. 

VOL. III. Y 
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an entrance for Peter, so in the latter he run a before him and 
casts the first glance into the grave, a oircumstance which is 
repeatedly mentioned. That afterwards Peter is the first to 
enter into the grave, is only an apparent advantage, which is 
allowed him out of deference to the common idea of his 
position : for after him John also enters, and with a result of 
which Peter could not boast, namely, that he believed in the 
resurrection of Jesus, and thus was the first who attained to 
that degree of faith. From this effort to make John the first* 
bom among the believers in the resurrection of Jesus, may also 
be explained the divergency, that according to the nanntive of 
the fourth gospel alone, Mary Magdalene hastens back to the 
two disciples before she has yet seen an angel. For had she 
beforehand witnessed an angelic appearance, which she would 
not any more than the women in Matthew have mistrusted, she 
would have been the first believer, and would have won the 
precedence of John in this respect : hut this is avoided by repre- 
senting her as coming to the two disciples immediately after 
perceiving the emptiness of the grave, and under the dis- 
quietude excited in her by this circumstance. This presup- 
position serves also to explain why the fourth gospel makes the 
woman returning from the grave go, not to the disciples in 
general, but only to Peter and John. As, namely, the intelli- 
gence which, according to the original narrative, was brought 
to all the disciples, occasioned, according to Luke, only Peter 
to go to the grave, and as moreover, according to Mark (v. 7), 
the message of the women was destined more especially for 
Peter : the idea might easily be formed, that the news came to 
this disciple alone, with whom the object of the fourth evan- 
gelist would then require that he should associate J dm. Only 
after the two disciples had come to the grave, and his John had 
attained faith, could the author of the fourth gospel introduce 
the appearances of the angel and of Jesus himself, which were 
said to have been granted to the women. That instead of these 
collectively he names only Mary Magdalene — although, as has 
been earlier remarked, he xx. 2. presupposes at least a subse- 
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queiit meeting between her and other women — this might cer- 
tainly, under other circumstances, be regarded as the original 
representation, whence the synoptical one arose by a process of 
generalization : but it might just as well be the case that the 
other women, being less known, were eclipsed by Mary Mag- 
dalene. The description of the scene between her and Jesus, 
with the non -recognition of him at the first moment, &c., 
certainly does honour to tlie ingenuity and pathos of the au- 
thor ; but here also there is an unhistorical superfluity similar 
to that in Matthew. For here the angels have not, as in the 
other evangelists, to announce the resun*ection to Mary Mag- 
dalene, and to make n disclosure to her ; but they merely ask 
her. Why weepest thou ?■ whereupon she complains to them of 
the disappetiranco of the body of Jesus, but, without waiting for 
any further explanation, turns round and sees Jesus standing. 
I’lius as in Matthew the appearance of Jesus, since it is not 
represented as the principal and eftective one, is a superfluous 
addition to that of the angel : so here, the angelic appearance is 
an idle, ostentatious introduction to the appearance of Jesus. 

If we turn to the third account, that of Mark, to ascertain 
whether he may not perhaps be the nearest to the fact : we find 
it so incoherent, and composed of materials so little capable of 
being fitted together, that such a relation is not to be thought 
of. After it has been already narrated that early in the morn- 
ing of the day succeeding the Sabbath the women came to the 
grave of Jesus, and were informed by an angel of his resur- 
rection, but out of fear said nothing to any one of the appear- 
ance which they had seen (xvi. 1 — 8.) : at v. 9, as if nothing 
had previously been said either of the resurrection or of the 
time at which it happened, the narrator proceeds : J!^ow when 
Jesus was 7'isen early the first day of the week^ he appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene out of whom he had cast seven 
devils y avaara; Je cra^^drav ipavrj tt^utov Ma^la rf 

MarSaxnw. This statement also does not suit the foregoing 


** Weisse is of a different opinion, nt sup. s. 356 Anm. 

Y 2 
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naiTative, because this is uot formed on t)ie supposition of an 
appearance specially intended for Mary Magdalene: on the 
contrary, as she is said to be informed by an angel of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, together mth two other women, Jesus could 
not have appeared to her beforehand ; while afterwards, on her 
way to the city, she was in company with the other women, 
when according to Matthew they were all actually met hy Jesus. 
Whether on this account we are to regard the end of the gos])el 
of Mark, fromV. 9, as a later addition is indeed doubtful, 
from the want of decisive critical grounds, and still more from 
the abruptness of the concdiision i^o^ouvro yocp^ for they were 
afraid, which the gospel would then present ; but in any case 
we have here a narrative which the author, without any clear 
idea of the state of tlie fact and the succession of the events, 
hastily compiled out of the heterogeneous elements of the cur- 
rent legend, wliich he knew not how to manage. 

In the narrative of Luke there would be no special difficulty: 
but it has a suspicious element in common with tlie otliers, 
namely, the angelic appearanoo, and moreover, in a twofold 
form. What liad the angels to do in this scene ? Matthew tells 
us ; to roll away the stone from the grave ; on which it has 
already been remarked by Celsus, that acifordiug to the orthodox 
presupposition, the Son of God could find no such aid necessary 
for this purpose he might indeed find it suitable and be- 
coming. In Mark and Luke the angels appear more as having 
to imptn't information and commissions to the women : but as, 
according to Matthew and John, Jesus himself appeared im- 
mediately after, and repeated those commissions, the delivery of 
them hy angels was superfluous. Hence, nothing remains but 
to say : the angels belonged to the embellishment of the great 
scene, as celestial attendants who had to open to the Messiah 
the door by which he meant to issue forth ; as a guard pf honour 

As Paulus, Fritzsdie, Credner, Einleitung, 1, § 49, Comp. Be Wette, exeg. 
Haiidb. 1, 2, s. 199 f. A middle view in Hug, Einl. in d. N. T. 2, § 69. 

** Ong. #h/>cls. V, 52 : o tov it9V vretiSt us v. ovk i^vvaro tav 
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on the spot from which tljie once dead had just departed with 
recovered life. But here occurs the question ; does this species 
of pomp exist in the real court of God, or only in the childish 
conception formed of it hy antiquity ? 

Hence commentators have laboured in various ways to trans- 
Ibrm the angels in the liistoiy of the resurrection into natural 
appearances. Setting out from the account of the first gospel 
in which tlie angel is said to have a form or cou7itenance like 
lightning, ISeoc. aj$ acrrfXTii, and to efiect the rolling away of the 
stone and the prostration of the guards, while an earthquake is 
connected with his appearance ; it no longer lay far out of the 
way to think of a flasli of lightning, which struck the stone with 
Ibrce sufficient to shatter it, and cast the guards to the earth ; 
or of an earthquake which, accompanied by flames bursting out 
of the ground, produced the same effect ; in which case the flames 
and the overwhelming force of the phenomenon were taken by 
the watoliing soldiers for an angel But partly the circum- 
stance that the angel seated liimself on the stone after it had 
been rolled away, partly, and still more decidedly, the statement 
that he spoke to the women, renders this hypothesis insufiheient. 
Hence tm effort has been made to complete it by the supposition 
that the suhlimo thought, Jesus is risen ! wliich on the discovery 
that the grave was empty began to arise in the women and 
gradually to subdue their first doubts, was ascribed by them, 
after the oriental mode of thought and language, to an angel 
But how comes it that in all the gospels tlie angels are^ repre- 
sented as clothed in white, sinning garments ? Is that too an 
oriental figtfre of speech ? The oriental may indeed describe a 
good thought wliich occurs to him as being whispered to him 
by an angel : but to depict the clothing and aspect of this 
angel, passes the bounds of the merely figurative oven among 
orientals. In the description of the first gospel the supposed 

” Schuster, in Eichhom’s allg. Biblioth. 9, s. 1034 if, ; Kuinol, in Matth. p. 
799. 

** Friedrich, uber die Engel in der Aufef^tehungsgeschiclite. In EicMiorn « allg. 
Bibl. 6, 8. 700 IV. Kuindl, iit su|>. 
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lightning might be called to aid, in the conjecture that the 
effect thereby produced on the senses of the viomeii was ascribed 
by them to an angel, which, with reference to that lightning, 
they depicted as one clothed in shining garments. But accord- 
ing to the other evangelists, the rolling away of the stone, ea; 
hypothesi by the lightning, was not seen by the women ; on the 
contrary, when they went or looked into the grave, the white 
forms appeared to them in a perfectly tranquil position. Ac- 
cording to this, it must have been something within the grave 
which suggested to them the idea of white-robed angels. Now 
in the grave, according to Luke and John, there lay the white 
linen clothes in which the body of Jesus had been wrapt: these, 
which were recognised simply as such by the more composed 
and courageous men, might, it is said, by timid and excited 
women, in the dark grave and by the deceptive morning twi- 
light, be easily mistaken for angels But how should the 
women, who must have expected to find in the grave a corpse 
enveloped in white, be prompted by the sight of these clothes 
to a thought so strange, and which then lay so remote from 
their anticipations, as that they might he an angel who would 
announce to them the resurrection of their deceased master ? It 
has been thought in another quarter quite superfluous here to 
advance so many ingenious conjectures as to what the angels 
may have been, since, among the four narratives, two expressly 
tell us what they were : namely, natural men, Mark calling his 
angel a young many vsavl(TKov, Luke his two angels, two men. 
Whom then are we to suppose these men to have 
been ? Here again a door is opened for the supposition of secret 
colleagues of Jesus, who must have been unknown even to the 
two disciples : — ^these men seen at the grave may have been the 
same who met him in the so-called Transfiguration, perhaps 
Essenes, white being worn by this sect, — or whatever else of the 
like conjectures the antiquated pragmatism of a Bahrdt or 

M Thus a treatise in Eichhom’s allg. Bibl. 8, s. 629 ff., and in Schmidt’s Bibl. 2, 
s. 645 f. ; also Bauer, hebr. Myth. 5, s. 259. 

** Paulus, cxeg. Handb. 3, b. s, 829, 55, 60, 62. 
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Venturini has to offer. Or will it rather be chosen to suppose 
a purely accidental meeting? or, lastly, with Paulus, to leave 
the matter in an obscurity, from the midst of which, so soon as 
it is endeavoured to clear it up by definite thoughts, the two 
forms of the secret colleagues invariably present themselv^Wll 
A correct discernment will here also rather recognise the forms 
of the Jewish popular conception, by which the primitive 
Christian tradition held it necessary to glorify the resurrection 
of its Messiah ; a recognition, which at once solves in the most 
simple manner the differences in the number and modes of ap- 
pearance of those celestial beings 

Herewith, however, it is at the same time acknowledged that 
we can succeed no better with the plan of selection than with that 
of incorporation ; but must rather confess, that in all the evan- 
gelical accounts of these first tidings of the resurrection, we 
have before ns nothing more than traditional reports 


§ 138. 

APPEARANCBS OF THE RISEN JESUS IN GALILEE AND IN JUDEA, INCLUDING THOSE 
MENTIONED BY PAUL AND BY APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS. 


The most important of all the differences in the history of 
the resurrection turns upon the question, what locality did 
Jesus design to be the chief theatre of his appearances after the 
resurrection? The two first gospels make Jesus, before his 
death, when retiring to the Mount of Olives, utter this promise 
to his disciples: After I am risen again I will go before you 
into Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 32. ; Mark xiv. 28.) ; the same as- 
surance is given to the women by the angels on the morning of 

Frltzschc, in Marc, in loc., Neunx) — quispioLTin, pTinii temporis Christianis tow 
digmM videH poteratf de Messia in vitoM reverse nuniiwm, ad hor/dnes perferretf 
qnam angelus^ Dei minister , divinorumque cons%liorum ini&rpres et adJtUor, Then 
on the differences in relation to the number of the angels, &c. : Nmii'um insperato 
Jesn Mmiae in viUim reditui miracula adjecere ahi alia, qnae Evangelistas reh- 
giose, quemadmodum ah suis auctarihus acceperant, Uteris mxsnddrunt, 

*• Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 254 ff. 
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the ressurreotioij, with the Addition : f/tere shall ije see him (Matt, 
xxviii. 7. ; Murk xvi. 7!) ; and in Mattliew, besides ail this, Jesus 
in his own person commissions the women to say to the diseiplos : 
hat they go inio Galilee^ and there shall they see me (xxviii. 
pirr;. Ill Mattliew tliB joumey of the disciples into Gtdilee, with 
tlie appearance of Jesus which they there witnessed (the only 
one to the disciples recorded by this evangelist), is actually 
narrated in the sequel. Mark, after describing the amazeiiKmt 
into which the women were thrown hy the angelic appearance, 
breaks off in the enigmatical manne r already mentioned, and 
appends some appoaranecs of Jesus, wliicli, — as the first happens 
immediately after the resuiTcetiou, and therefore necessarily in 
Jerusalem, and no change of phu*o is mentioned before the 
succeeding ones, while the earlier direction to go into Galilee is 
lost sight of, — must all he regarded as appearances in and around 
Jerusalem. John kno\vs nothing of a direction to the diseiph^s 
to go into Galilee, and makes Jesus show himself to the dis- 
ciples on the evening of the day of n^surrection, and again eight 
days after, in Jerusalem; the concluding chapUa’, however, 
which forms an appendix to his gospel, describes an apjiearonce 
hy the Sea of Galilee. In Luke, on the other hand, not only is 
there no trace of an a])peariineo in Galilee, Jerusalem with its 
environs being made the sole theatre of the appeaiances ol* 
Christ which this gospel relates ; hut there is also put into the 
raoutli of Jesus when, <m the evening after the resurrection, he 
appears to the assembled disciples in Jerusalem, the injunction : 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem (in the Acts i. 4, more defi- 
nitely expressed by the negative, that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem), until ye he endued with power from on high 
(xxiv. 49.). Here two questions inevitably arise : Ist, how can 
Jesus have directed the disciples to journey into Galilee, and 
yet at the same time have commanded them to remain in Jeru- 
salem until Pentecost? and Sndly, how could he refer them 
to a promised appearance in Galilee, when he had the in- 
tention of showing himself to ihcin that very day in and near 
tlerusalom ? 
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The first contradiction which presents itself more immediately 
between Matthew and Luke, has by no one been more pointedly 
exliibited than by the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist. If, he writes, 
it be true, as Luke says, that Jesus appeared to his disciples in 
Jerusalem on the day of his resurrection, and commanded tfirt 
to remain there, and not to depart thence until Pentecost : then 
is it false that he commanded them within the same period to 
journey into Galilee, that he might appear to them there, and 
vice versa \ The hannonists indeed affected to regard this 
objection as unimportant, and only remarked briefly, that the 
injunction to remain in a city was not equivalent to an arrest, 
and did not exclude walks and excursions in the neighbour- 
hood ; and that Jesus merely forbade the removal of residence 
from Jerusalem, and the going out into all the world to preach 
the gospel, before tlie given term should arrive But the 
journey from Jerusalem to Galilee is not a mere walk, but the 
longest expedition which the Jew could make within the limits 
of his own country; as little was it an excursion for the 
apostles, but rather a return to their home : while what Jesus 
intended to prohibit to the disciples in that injunction cannot 
have been the going out into all the world to preach the gospel, 
since they would have no impulse to do this before the outpour- 
ing of the Sj)irit ; nor can it have been the removal of residence 
from Jerusalem, since they were there only as strangers visiting 
at the feast : rather Jesus must have meant to deter them from 
that very journey which it was the most natural for them to 
take, i. c. from the return to their native province Galilee, after 
the expiration of the feast days. Besides tliis — and even Mi- 
chaehs confesses himself obliged to wonder here — if Luke does 
not mean by that prohibition of Jesus to exclude the journey 
into Galilee, why is it that he alludes to this by no single 
word ? and in like manner, if Matthew knew that his direction 
to go into Galilee was consistent with the command to remain 


• 111 Lessing's Beitragen, ut sup. s. 4b5. 

® Miehiiflis, s. f. ; Kiiinol, in Luc. p. 743. 
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in the metropolis, why has he omitted the latter, together with 
the appearances in Jerusalem ? This is certainly a plain proof 
that the accounts of the two evangelists are based on a different 
idea as to the theatre on which the risen Jesus appeared, 

this exigency of having to reconcile two contradictory com- 
mands given on the same day, the comparison with the Acts pre- 
sented a welcome help by indicating a distinction of the times. 
Here, namely, the command of Jesus that the disciples should 
not leave Jenisulem is placed in his last appearance, forty 
days after the resurrection, and immediately before the ascen- 
sion : at the close of the gospel of Luke it is likewise in the 
last interview, terminating in the ascension, that the above 
command is given. Now though from the summary represent- 
ation of the gospel taken by itself, it must be believed that all 
occurred on the very day of the resurrection : we nevertheless 
see, it is said, from tlie history of the Acts by the same author, 
that between v. 43 and 44 in the last chapter of his gospel we 
must interpose the forty days from the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion. Herewith, then,^e apparent contradiction between these 
two commands vanishes : for one who in the first instance in- 
deed enjoins a journey into Galilee, may very well forty days 
later, after this journey has been made, and the parties are once 
more in the metropolis, now forbid any further removal from 
thence ®. But as the dread of admitting a contradiction between 
different New Testament authors is no ground for departing from 
the natural interpretation of their expressions : so neither can this 
be justified by the apprehension that the same author may in 
different writings contradict himself; since if the one were 
written somewhat later than the other, the author may in the 
interim have been on many points otherwise informed, than 
when he composed his first work. That this was actually the 
case with Luke in relation to that part of the life of Jesus 
which followed his resurrection, we shall have reason to be 
convinced when we come to the history of the ascension : and 


• Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukan, g. 299 f. ; Paulug, s. 010. 
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this conclusion removes all ground for interposing nearly five 
weeks between the e^ayev, v. 43, and sItte Jip, v. 44, in defiance 
of their obviously immediate connexion ; at the same time, 
however, it does away with the possibility of reconciling the 
opposite commands of Jesus in Matthew and Luke by a dis- 
tinction of times. 

Meanwhile, even admitting that this contradiction might be 
in some way or other removed, still, even without that express 
command which Luke mentions, the mere facts as narrated by 
him and his predecessor and successor, remain irreconcileable 
with the injunction which Jesus gives to the disciples in Mat- 
thew. For, asks the Fragmentist, if the disciples collectively 
twice saw him, spoke with him, touched liim, and ate with him, 
in Jerusalem ; how can it be that they must have had to take 
the long journey into Galilee in order to see him^? The har- 
monists, it is true, boldly reply : when Jesus causes his disci- 
ples to be told that they will see him in Gahlee, it is by no 
means said that they will see liim nowhere else, still less that 
they will not see him in Jerusalem *. ^But, the Fragmentist 
might rejoin, after his manner : as httle as one who says to me, 
go to Eome, there you shall see the Pope, can mean that the 
Pope will indeed first come through my present place of resi- 
dence, so as to be seen by me here, but afterwards I must yet go 
to Eome, in order to see him again there : so little would the 
angel in Matthew and Mark, if he had had any anticipation of 
the appearance in Jerusalem on tlie very same day, have said to 
the disciples : go into Gahlee, there will Jesus show himself 
to you ; but rather : be comforted, you shall yet see him here 
in Jerusalem before evening. Wherefore the reference to the 
more remote event, w^hen there was one of the same kind close 
at hand ? wherefore an appointment by means of the women, 
for the disciples to meet Jesus in Gahlee, if the latter foresaw 
that he should on the same day personally speak with the dis- 

* Ut sup. s. 486. 

* Ghiesbach, Vorlesungen uber Hermeneutik des N. T., mit Anwendung auf die 
Laidens- und Auferstehungsgeschichte Christi, herausgegeben von Steiner, s. 314. 
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ciples ? With reason does the latest criticism insist on what 
Lessing had previously urged ^ ; nuiiiely, that no rational per- 
son would make an appointment with his friends through a 
tliird party for a joyful reunion at a distant place, if he were 
certain of seeing them repeatedly on the same day in tlicir pre- 
sent locality If thus the angel and Jesus himself, when they 
in the morning by means of tlie women directed the disciples 
to go into Galilee, cannot yet have known that he would show 
himself to them on the evening of the same day in and near 
Jerusalem : he must in the morning have still held the intention 
of going immediately into Galilee, but in the course of the day 
have embraced another purpose. According to Paulus an in- 
dication of such an original intention is found in Luke, in the 
travelling of Jesus towards Emmaiis, whicli lay in the direction 
of Galilee ; wliile the reason for the alteration of plan is supposed 
by the same expositor, with whom in this instance Olshausen 
agrees to liave been the unbelief of the disciples, as more par- 
ticularly manifested to Jesus on occasion of the journey to 
Emmaus. How so eiTCfneous a calculation on the part of Jesus 
can consist with the orthodox view of his person, is 01shausen*s 
care ; but even regarding him in a purely human character, 
there appears no suflScient reason for such a change of mind. 
Especially after Jesus had been recognised by tlie two discijiles 
going to Emmaus, he might be certain that the testimony of 
the men would so accredit the assertion of the women, as to 
lead the disciples with at least a ghmmering ray of faith and 
hope into Galilee. But in genenil, if a change of mind and a 
diversity of plan in Jesus before and after that change, really 
existed : why does no one evangelist take any notice of such a 
retractation ? Why does Luke speak as if he knew nothing of 
the original plan ; Matthew, as if he knew nothing of a subse- 
quent alteration ; John, as if the principal theatre of the ap- 

® Buplik, Werku, 6 Bd. s. 352. 

^ Schneckenburger, Uber den Urspr. des ersten kanon. Evang., s. 17 f. 

Exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 835. 

» Bibl. Comm. 2, 8. 524. 
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pearanccs of the risen Jesus had been Jerusalem, and lie had 
only by way of supplement at length showed himself in Galilee V 
Lastly, why does Mark speak so as to make it evident that, 
having gathered the original direction to go into Galilee from 
Matthew, and the succeeding api)earances in Jerusalem and its 
environs from Luke or elsewhere, he was unable, nor did he 
even make the attempt, in any way to feconcile them ; but 
placed them togetlier as lie found them, rough hewn and con- 
tradictory ? 

According to this we must agree with the latest criticism of 
the gospel of Matthew, in acknowledging the contradiction be- 
tween it and the rest in relation to the loctdity of the appearances 
of Jesus after tlie resurrection : but, it must be asked, can we also 
uppi’ove the verdict of this criticism when it at once renounces 
the representation of the first gospel in favour of that of the 
other evangelists If, setting aside all presuppositions as to 
the apostolic origin of this or that gospel, we put the question : 
which of the two divergent accounts is the best adapted to be 
regarded as a traditional modification and development of the 
other ? we can here refer, not merely to tlie general nature of 
the accounts, hut also to a single point at which tlJe two touch 
each other in a characteristic manner. Tliis is the address of 
the angel to the women, in which according to all the synoptists 
Galilee is mentioned, but in a diflercnt way. In Mattliew the 
angel, as has been already noticed, says of Jesus: he goeth he- 
fora you ittfo GaHlvL% — lo^I have toM you, (xxviii. 7.) ^poayn 
e/? — iJoy sI'ttov bfiv. In Mark ho says the 

same, except that instead of the latter addition, by which in 
Matthew tlie angel seeks to impress his own words on the 
women, he has the expression : as he saUf untOy you^ x.aGb)g 
eJoTBv ufMVy with which he refers to the earlier prediction of Jesus 
concerning this circumstance. If we first compare these two 
representations : the confirmatory / have told you, sl'Troy ufMv, 
might easily appear superfluous and nugatory; while on the 


This is <lono by Schiilz, uher das Abendm. s. ; Schueckenburger, ut sup. 
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Other hand the reference to the earlier prediction of Jesus by 
he said, utcbv, might seem more appropriate, and on this the 
conjecture might be founded that perhaps Mark has here the 
correct and original phrase, Matthew a variation not unaccom- 
panied by a misunderstanding But if we include the account 
of Luke in the comparison, we find here, as in Mark, the words : 
rememher how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee 
fjLvm&nTs, kxa'KYicBv vfuv eri wv iv rr FaMAaia, a reference to an 
earlier prediction of Jesus, not however refening to Galilee, but 
delivered in Galilee. Here the question occurs : is it more 
probable that Galilee, from being the designation of the locality 
in which the prophecy of the resurrection was uttered, should 
at a later period he erroneously converted into a designation of 
the locality where the risen one would appear ; or the contrary ? 
In order to decide tliis, we must ascertain in which of the two 
positions the mention of Galilee is the more intrinsically suited 
to the context. Now that on the announcement of the resur- 
rection it was an important point whether and where the risen 
Jesus was to be seen, is self evident; it was of less moment, 
in referring to an earlier prediction, to specify where this pre- 
diction was^ uttered. Hence from this comparison of the pas- 
sages it might already ho held more probable that it was origin- 
ally said, the angels directed the disciples to go into Galilee, 
there to see the risen one (Matth.) ; but afterwards, when the 
narratives of the appearances of Jesus in Judea had gradually 
supplanted those in Galilee, a different turn was given to the 
mention of Galilee in the address of the angel, so as to make it 
imply that already in Galilee Jesus had predicted his resurrec- 
tion (Luke) ; whereupon Mark appears to have taken a middle 
course, since he with Luke refers the eittov (changed into eiTrsv) 
to Jesus, but with Matthew retains Galilee as the theatre, not 
of the earlier prediction of Jesus, but of the coming ap- 
pearance. 


" On which account Michaelia, a. IIS f., is of opinion thatiViv was the original 
reading in Matthew also. Comp. Weisse, die Evang, Qesch. 2, s. 347 f. 
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If we next take into consideration the general character of 
the two narratives and the nature of the case, there exist the 
same objections to the supposition that Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion appeared several times to his disciples in and near Jerusa- 
lem, but that the remembrance of this fact was lost, and the 
same arguments in favour of the opposite supposition, as we 
have respectively applied to the analogous alternatives in rela- 
tion to the various journeys to the feasts and Judaean residences 
of Jesus That the appearances of the risen Jesus in Jeru- 
salem should undesignedly, that is, by a total obliteration of 
them from the minds of individuals, have sunk into oblivion in 
Galilee, where according to this presuppositon the tradition of 
Matthew was formed, is difficult te conceive, both fi’om the pre- 
eminent importance of these appearances, which, as for example 
those before the assembled eleven and before Thomas, involved 
the surest attestations of the reality of his resurrection, and also 
from the organizing influence of the community in Jerusalem ; 
while that the Judaean appearances of Jesus wrere indeed known 
in Galilee, but intentionally suppressed by the author of the first 
gospel, in order to preserve the honour for his province alone, 
would presuppose an exclusivdsm, an opposition of the Galilean 
Christians to the church at Jerusalem, of which w^e have not 
the slightest historical trace. The other contrary possibility, 
that perhaps originally only Galilean appearances of the risen 
Jesus were knowm, but that tradition gradually added appear- 
ances in Judea and Jerusalem, and that at length these com- 
pletely supplanted the former, may on many grounds be height- 
ened into a probability. First, as respects the time, the tidings 
of the resurrection of Jesus were the more striking, the more 
immediately his appearances followed on his buri^ and resur- 
rection : if however he first appeared in Galilee, such an imme- 
diate sequence of the events could not exist ; fiirther, it was e 
natural idea that the resurrection of Jesus must have been at- 
tested by appearances in the place where he died ; lastly, the ob- 


»• Vol. I. § 57. 
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jection that Jesus after his pretended resurrection only appeared 
to his own friends, and in a corner of Galilee, was in some 
degree repelled when it could he alleged that on the contrary, 
he walked as one arisen from the dead in the metropolis, in the 
midst of his furious enemies, thought indeed he was neither to be 
taken nor seen by them. But when once several appearances of 
Jesus were laid in Judea and Jerusalem, the appearances in Galilee 
lost their importance, and might thenceforth either he appended 
in a subordinate position, as in the fourth gospel, or even he 
entirely overlooked, as in the third. This result, drawn from the 
possible mode of legcndjiry foimation, not being opposed, as in 
the inquiry concemihg the theatre of the ministry of the living 
Jesus, by a contrary one drawn from the circumstances and de- 
signs of Jesus : we may, in contradiction to the criticism of the 
day, decide in favour of the first gospel, whoso account of the 
appearance of the risen Jesus recommends itself as tlie more 
simple and free from difficulty 

As regards the appearances of the risen J (‘siis taken singly, 
the first gospel has two : one on the morning of tlie resurrec- 
tion to the women (xxviii. Of.), and one, the time of which is 
undetermined, before the disciples in Galileo (xxviii. 10 f.). 
Mark, in what is indeed a merely summary statement, enume- 
rates three : the first, to Mary Magdalene on the morning of the 
resurrection (xvi. Of.); a second, to two disciples going into 
the countiw (xvi. 12.) ; and a thfrd, to tlie eleven as they sat at 
meat, doubtless in Jerusalem (xvi. 14.). Luke narrates only 
two appearances : that before the disciples going to Emmaus on 
the day of the resurrection (xxiv. 13 ff.), and the last, before 
the eleven and other disciples in Jerusalem, according to xxiv. 
36 ff*., on the evening of the same day, according to the Acts 
i. 4 ff. forty days later ; but when the travellers to Emmaus, 
on rejoining the apostles, are greeted by them, before Jesus 

** The opinion that the tnie locality of the appearances of the risen Jesus before 
the disciples was Galilee, is cemeurred in by Weisso, 2, s. 358 fP.; hut in accord- 
ance with his fundamental supposition concerning the synoptical gospels, he gives the 
preference to the narrative of Maik before that of Matthew. 
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has appeared in the midst of them, with the information : the 
Lord is risen indeed ^ and hath appeared to Simon (xxiv. 34.) : 
here a third appearance is presupposed, which was granted to 
Peter alone. John has four such appearances: the first, to 
Mary Magdalene at the gsave (xx. 14ff.) ; the second to the 
disciples when the doors were shut (xx. 19 ff.) ; the third, like* 
wise in Jerusalem, eight days later, when Thomas was con- 
vinced (xx. 26 ff.) ; the fourth, of which the time is unspecified, 
at the Galilean sea (xxi.). But here we have also to take into 
consideration a statement of the apostle Paul, who 1 Cor. 
XV. 6ff., if we deduct the appearance of Christ granted to 
himself, enumerates five appearances after the resurrection, 
without however giving any precise description of them : one to 
Cephas ; one to the twelve ; one before more than five hundred 
brethren at once ; one to James ; ‘and lastly, one before all the 
apostles. 

Now how shall we make an orderly arrangement of these 
various appearances? The right of priority is, in John, and still 
more expressly in Mark, claimed for that to Mary Magdalene. 
The second must have been the meeting of Jesus with the 
women returning from the grave, in Matthew ; but as Mary 
Magdalene was likewise among these, and there is no indica- 
tion that she had previously seen Jesus, these two appearances 
cannot be regarded as distinct, but rather as one under two 
different garbs. Paul, who in the above named passage speaks 
as if he meant to enumerate all tlie appearances of the resusci- 
tated Christ, of which he knew, omits the one in question ; but 
it may perhaps be said in explanation of this, that he did not 
choose to adduce the testimony of women. As the order in which 
he enumerates his Christophanies, to judge from the^successian 
of elra and sveira and the conclusion with ia^x^rov, appears 
to be the order of time : according to him the appearance 
before Cephas was the first that happened before a man. This 
would agree well with the representation of Luke, in which the 
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jcRimeyers to Emmaus, on rejoining the disciples in Jerasalem, 
are met by them with the information that Jeans is really arisen 
and has appeared to Simon, which might possibly be the case 
before his interview with those two disciples. As the next 
appearance, however, according to, Luke, we must number that 
last named, which Paul would not mentien, perhaps because he 
chose to adduce only those which were seen by apostles, and 
from among the rest only those which happened before great 
masses of witnesses, or more probably, because it was unknown 
to him. Mark xvi. 12 f. evidently refers to the same appear- 
ance ; the contradiction, that while in Luke the assembled dis- 
ciples meet those coming from Emmaus with the believing ex- 
clamation : the Lord is risen, &c., in Mark the disciples are 
said to have remained incredulous even to the account of those 
two witnesses, probably proceeds from nothing more than an 
exaggeration of Mark, who will not lose his hold of the contrast 
between the most convincing appearances of Jesus and the ob- 
stinate unbelief of the disciples. The appearance on the way 
to Emmaus is in Luke immediately followed bj that in tlie 
assembly of the eleven and others. This is generally held to 
be identical with the appearance before the twelve mentioned by 
Paul, and with that which John najrrates when Jesus on the 
evening after the resurrection entered while the doors were 
closed among the disciples, out of whose number, however, 
Thomas was wanting. It is not fair to urge in opposition to 
this identification the eleven of Luke, as at variance with the 
statement of John that only ten apostles were present, anymore 
than the twelve of Paul, from which number Judas at least must 
be deducted ; moreover the similar manner in which the 
two evangelists describe the entrance of Jesus by Se-rti iv 
ddfTm and ffru eis ro fMirov, and the greeting cited in both 
instances: sifivti v/mv, appear to indicate the identity of 
the two appearances; nevertheless, if we consider that the 
handlii^ of the body of Jesus, which in John first happens 
eight days later, and the eating of the broiled fish, which John 
assigns to the dtill later appearance in Galilee, are connected by 
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Luke with that scene in Jerusalem on the day of the resurrec- 
tion : it is evident that either the third evangelist has here com- 
pressed several incidents into one, or the fourth has divided one 
into several — ^whichever alternative may be chosen. This 
pearanoe before the apostles in Jerusalem however, as has been 
above remarked, according to Matthew could not have happened, 
since this evangelist makes the eleven journey to Galilee in order 
to see. Jesus. Mark, and Luke in his gospel, annex the ascen- 
sion to this appearance, and thus exclude all subsequent ones. 
As the next appearance, the apostle Paul has that before five 
hundred brethren, which is generally regarded as the same with 
the one which Matthew places on a mountain in Galilee ** : 
but at this only the eleven are stated to have been present, and 
moreover the discourse of Jesus on the occasion, consisting 
principally of oflacial instructions, appears more suited to this 
narrow circle. Paul next adduces an appearance to James, of 
which there is also an apocryphal account, in the Hebrew gospel 
of Jerome, according to wlich however it must have been the , 
first of all Here there would be space for that appearance 
in which, according to the fourth gospel eight days after the 
resurrection of Jesus, Thomas was convinced ; wherewith Paul 
would closely agree, if his expression, to all the apostles^ rotf 
ATTooToxoif Trdirtv (v. 7), which he uses in relation to this ap- 
pearance, were really to be understood of a fiill assembly of the 
eleven in distinction from the earlier one, when Thomas was not 
present : which however, as Paul, according to the above presup- 

Faulus, ezeg. Haadb. 3, b. 8. 897 ; Olshausen, 2, 8. 541. 

*• Hieron. de yiris illustr. ii. ; JEvan^dium ^V4>que, quod seeundum 

HebrasoSf — post reaurrectionem Salvatons r^eri : Donvintis autewi, pottqnam dedigui 
nndcnm servo eacerdoHs (apparently in relation to tbe watcb at the mve, wbieli is 
here represented as a sacerdotal instead of a Boman guard ; Hdd. Ore wer, Bntrage 
8iir Einl. in das N. T. 8. 406 f.), ivit ad Jacdbum et apparuit ct. Juraverat enitn 
Jacohke, se non etmesttsTtm panm, oh ilia hora, qm hiherat caliom Domini^ donMc 
videret eum reeufyentem a dormientibus (on the inconeeivableness of snob a row, 
despairing as the diadpleB were, comp. Miohaelis, s. 122.). JlumuyitepcstpaiUit- 
lim: Afferte, ait JD<minWi nunsam et panem, Stcdimqae eddi^r : Tulit panem et 
henedixit ac freyit, et dedit Jacobo justo et discit ei : frater mi, eonude panem tonm, 
qaia ruwrrexitfiUns kominie a dormientibus* 

z 2 
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position, had described this also as an appearance before the 
twelve^ is impossible ; on the contrary, the apostle intends as well 
by the SeoS'sKot, twelve^ as by o< aTroo'ro’Koi iravrs^^all the apostles^ 
the collective body of apostles, (whose proper number was then 
indeed incomplete by one man,) in opposition to the individuals 
(Cephas and James) of whom in each case he had just before 
spoken, as having witnessed a Christophany. If however we 
were nevertheless to regard the fifth appearance of Jesus ac- 
cording to Paul as identical with the third in John : it would 
only be the more clearly evident that the fourth of Paul, before 
the five hundred brethren, cannot have been the one in Galilee 
recorded by Matthew. For as, in John, the third took place in 
Jerusalem, the fourth in Galilee: Jesus and the apostles must 
in that case have gone into Galilee after the first appearances in 
Jerusalem, and have met on the mountain ; then have returned 
to Jerusalem where Jesus showed himself to Thomas ; then again 
have proceeded into Galilee where the appearance by the sea 
occurred ; and lastly, have once more returned to Jerusalem for 
the ascension. In order to avoid this useless journeying back- 
wards and forwards, and yet to be able to combine those two 
appearances, Olsliausen lays the appearance before Thomas in 
Galilee : an inadmissible violence, since not only is there no 
mention of a change of place between this and the foregoing, 
which is by implication represented as happening in Jerusalem, 
but the place of assembly is in both instances described in the 
same manner ; nay, the addition, the doors being shut, will not 
allow the supposition of any other locality than Jerusalem, be- 
cause in Galilee, where there was less excitement against Jesus 
from the enmity of the priesthood, there cannot be supposed to 
have been the same reason for that precaution, in the fear of 
the Jeios. Thus, first where the Judean appearances close with 
that happening eight days after the resurrection, we should ob- 
tain room to insert the Galilean appearances of Matthew and 
John. But these have the peculiar position, that each claims 
to be the first, and that of Matthew at the same time the last 


Lesging, Dnplik, s. ‘MO fl. 
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By the tenor of his whole narrative, and expressly by adding, after 
the statement that the disciples went to a mountain in Galilee* 
the words : where Jesus had appointed tfienty ou tra^aro aCroTs 
0 'I., Matthew marks this appearance as the one to which Jesus 
had referred on the morning of the resurrection, first by the 
angel, and then in his own person; but no one concerts a 
second meeting in a particular place, leaving the first undeter- 
mined : consequently, as an unforeseen earlier meeting is in- 
compatible with the evangelical idea of Jesus that meeting, 
since it was the concerted one, was also the first in Galilee. If 
thus the appearance at the sea of Tiberias in John, cannot pos- 
sibly be placed before that on the mountain in Matthew : so 
the latter will just as little suffer the other to follow it, since it 
is a formal leave-taking of Jesus from his disciples. Moreover, 
it would be more than ever diflScult to understand how the ap- 
pearance in John could be made out, in accordance with the 
evangelist’s own statement, to be the third (pavs^uitrig of the 
risen Christ before his disciples (xxi. 14.), if that of the first 
gospel must also be supposed to precede it. Meanwhile, even 
allowing the priority to the former, this numerical notice of 
John remains sufficiently perplexing. We might, it is true, 
deduct the appearances before the women, because, though 
John himself narrates that to Mary Magdalene, he does not 
take it into liis account ; but if we number that to Cephas as 
the first, and that on the way to Emmaus as the second : then 
this Galilean appeai'ance, as the third, would fall between the 
above and that before tlie eleven on the evening of the resurrec- 
tion, which would presuppose a rapidity of locomotion totally 
impossible ; nay, if that appearance before the assembled eleven 
is the same with the one at which, according to John, Thomas 
was absent, the third appearance of John would fall before his 
first. Perhaps, however, when we consider the expression: 
showed himself to his disciples^ rotg fjtaBnraTf avroo, 

we ought to understand that John only numbers such appear- 


At Kern admits, Hanpithatt. Tub. Zeitschr. 1336, 8, s. 57. 
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011066 as happened before several disciples at once, so that those 
before Peter and James should be deducted. In that case, vre 
must number as the first, the appearance to the two disciples 
going to Emmaus ; as the second, that before the assembled 
eleven on the evening of the resurrection : and thus in the eight 
days between this and the one before Thomas, the journey into 
Galilee would fall somewhat more conveniently, — but also the 
third appearance of John would fall before his second. Per- 
haps, then, the author of the fourth gospel held the two disciples 
whom Jesus met on the way to Emmaus too small a number, to 
entitle this Christophany to rank as a roTg fAadnraig, 

On this supposition the entrance of Jesus among the assembled 
disciples in tihe evening would be the first appearance ; hereupon 
the five hundred brethren to whom Jesus showed himself at 
once would surely be numerous enough to be taken into the 
reckoning : so that the Galilean appearance of John, that is, his 
third, must be inserted after this, but then it would still fall 
before that to Thomas and all the apostles ^ which John enu- 
merates as the second. Perhaps, however, the appearance of 
Jesus before the five hundred is to be placed later, so that after 
that entrance of Jesus among the assembled disciples would first 
follow the scene with Thomas, after this the appearance at the 
sea of Galilee, and only then the sight of Jesus granted to the 
five hundred. But if the appearance before Thomas is to be 
reckoned the same with the fifth in Paul’s enumeration, this 
apostle must have reversed the order of his two last appearances, 
a transposition for which there was no reason : on the contrary, 
it would h) ve been more natural to place last the appearance 
before the five hundred brethren, as the most important. Thus 
nothing remains but to say : John understood under the word 
f^ 6 ifira(g merely a greater or a smaller assembly of the apostles; 
but among the five hundred there was no apostle ; hence he 
omitted these also, and thus correctly numbered the appearance 
at the sea. of Tiberias as the third : if indeed this could have 
happened before the one on the mountain in Galilee, which, we 
have seen, to be inconceivable. The above expedients resorted 
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to b]^ WEy of Aocomi^odation a^e in part ridiculous enough : but 
Kem has lately surpaesed them all by a suggestion wMob he 
advanoes ^tb great confidence^ namely> that John here intends 
to number, not the appearances, but the days on which appear- 
ances took place, so that roHro Ws r^lrov o '1. ro7f 

this w now the third time that Jesm nho^ed himself 
to the dimples, means : now had Jesus already appeared to bis 
disciples on three separate days : namely, four times on the day 
of the resuireotion ; then once eight days after ; and now again 
some days later*®. Eenouncing such expedients, nothing re- 
mains but to acknowledge that the fourth evangelist numbers 
only those appearances of Jesus to his disciples, which he had 
himself narrated ; and the reason of this can scarcely have been 
that the rest, from some cause or other, appeared to him le^ 
important, but rather that he knew nothing of them And 
again, Matthew with his lost Galilean appearance, can have 
known nothing of the two in Jerusalem recorded by John; for 
if in the first of these ten apostles had been convinced of the 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus, and in the second Thomas 
also : it could not have been that at that later appearance on the 
mountain in Galilee some of the eleven (for only these are 
represented by Matthew as going thither) still doubted (« 
iiiirraeav, v. 17). Lastly, if Jesus here delivered to his dis- 
ciples the final command to go into all the world teaohing and 
baptizing, and gave them the promise to be with them until the 
end of the existing age, which is manifestly the tone of one who 
is taking leave : he cannot sabseq;aently, as is narrated in the 
introduction to the Acts, have communicated to Aem his last 
commands and taken leave of them at Jerusalem. According 
to the conclusion of the gospel of Luke, this farewe^ departure 
on the contrary occurs much earlier than can be supposed m 
accordance wi^ Matthew ; and in the dose of the gospel of 


HauptthatflBchen, ut sup. b . 47. 

" Cmp, De Wette, Mfg. Hmdb. 1, 3, .. S0«, 210 ; Wei..., die etan,. 
S, i. 409. 
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Marl, where Je&us is represented as peurbng from his disciples 
in* Jerusalem on the very day of his resurrection, partly the 
same words are put into his mouth as, according to Matthew, 
ar© spoken in Galilee, emd in any case later than on the day of 
the lesurrection. The fact, that the two hooks of the same 
author, Luke, diverge so widely from each other in relation to 
the time during which Jesus appeared to his disciples after his 
resurrection, that one determines this time to have been a single 
day, the other, forty days, cannot be taken into more parti- 
cular consideration until we have reached a farther point of our 
in({uii7. 

Thus the various evangelical writers only agree as to a few 
of the appearances of Jesus after his resurrection ; the designation 
of the locality in one excludes the appearances narrated by the 
rest ; the determination of time in another leaves no space for 
the narratives of his follow evangelists ; the enumeration of a 
third is given without any regard to the events reported by his 
predecessors ; lastly, among several appearances recounted by 
various narrators, each claims to be the last, and yet has 
nothing in common with the others. Hence nothing but wilful 
blindness can prevent the perception that no one of the narra- 
tors knew and presupposed what another records; that each 
again had heard a different account of the matter; and that^ 
consequently at an early period, there were current only un- 
certain and very varied reports concerning the appearances of 
the risen Jesus 

This conclusion, however, does not shake the passage in the 
nrgt Epistle^ to the Corinthians which, (it being undoubtedly 
genuine,) was written about the year 59 after Christ, conse- 
quently not 30 years after his resurrection. On this authority 
we must believe that many members of the primitive church 
who were yet living at the time when this epistle was written, 
especially the apostles, were convinced that they had witnessed 


^ Camp. Kai«er, hibl. Theol. 1, s. 254 £; De Wette, at sup. ; Ammon, Fortbil- 
dung, 2, 1, Kftp. I ; WeUic, die erang. Goach., 2, 7 tfsBuch. 
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appearances of the risen Christ. Whether this involves the 
adznissibn that some objective reality lay at the foundation of 
these appearances, will hereafter become the subject of inquiry ; 
concerning the present point, the divergencies of the evan- 
gelists, especially in relation to the locality, the passage of Paul 
offers nothing decisive, since he has given no particular descrip- 
tion of any of those appearances. 

§ 139 . 

QUALITY OF THE BOOT AND LIFE OF JESUS AFTER THE RESURRECTION. 

But how are we to represent to ourselves this continuation of 
the life of Jesus after the resurrection, and especially the nature 
of his body in this period ? In order to answer this question 
we must once more cast a glance over the separate narratives of 
his appearances when risen. 

According to Matthew, Jesus on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion meets (a^iivrncrev) the women as they are hastening back 
from the grave ; they recognize him, embrace his feet in sign of 
veneration, and he speaks to them. At the second interview on 
the Galilean mountain the disciples see him (/JoVtfj), but some 
still doubt, and here also Jesus speaks to them. Of the man- 
ner in which he came and went, we have here no precise in- 
formation. 

In Luke, Jesus joins the two disciples who are on their way 
from Jerusalem to the neighbouring village of Emmaus (tyvi- 
ffaf o(/v£7rofst/£To auToTg) ; they do not recognize him on the way, 
a circumstance which Luke attributes to a subjective hindrance 
produced in them by a higher influence (ot 6(p6a^f4>ol^ ahm 
rouvroy roy s^jriyvuvai avTo;), and only Mark, who compresses 
this event into few words, to an objective alteration of his form 
(If hrsfa On the way Jesus converses with the two 

disciples, after their arrival in the village complies with their 
invitation to accompany them to their lodging, sits down to 
table with them, and proceeds according to his wont to break 
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mi distribute bread. In this moment the miraculous spell is 
withdrawn &otn the eyes of the disciples, end they know him * : 
but ia the same moimeiit be becomes iarisible to them {af^vro^ 
iyfivfTo airuv)^ Just as suddenly as he here vanished* he 
appears to have shown himself immediately after in the assembly 
of the disciples, when it is said that ho all at onoe stood in the 
midst of them {ia-rn sv aiirm), and they, terrified at the 
sight, supposed that they saw a spirit To dispel this alarming 
idea, Jesus showed them his bands and feet, and invited them 
to touch him, that by feeling his Jlesh and hone^ they might 
convince themselves that be was no spectre ; he also caused a 
piece of broiled fish and of honeycomb to be brought to him, 
and ate it in their presence* The appearance to Simon is in 
Luke described by the expression Paul in the first 

epistle to the Gorinthians uses the same verb for all the Chris* 
tophanies there enumerated, and Luke in the Acts comprises 
all the appearances of the risen Jesus during the forty days 
under the expressions (i. 3.) and if^favn yBvsoriaiy 

(x. 40.). In the same manner Mark describes the appearance 
to Mary Magdalene by spavri^ and those to the disciples on the 
way to Emmaus and to the eleven by sf avcfafin. John describes 
the appearance at the sea of Tiberias by ifaniaxnv iaurov, and 
to all the Christophanies narrated by him he applies the word 
i^avs^iOn, Mark and Luke add, as the close of the earthly life 
of the risen Jesus, that he was taken away from before the eyes 
of the disciples, and (by a cloud, according to Acts i. 9.) car- 
ried up to heaven. 

In the fourth gospel Jesus first stands behind Mary Magda* 
lene as she is turning away from the grave ; she, however, does 
not recognize hinfi even when b© speaks to her, but takes him 
fox the gardener, until he (in the tone so familiar to her) calls 
her by her nasne. When on this she attempts to manifest her 


* That it waa the mariw of the naili in the hands, which became visible in the 
aet of biealriiig \mad, by which Jems waa recognised (PauluB, exeg. Haitdh. S, h. b. 
8823 ; Kninol, in hue. p* 734.) i« without any intimatioa in text. 
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veneration, Jesus prevents her by the words: Touch me not, 
m iLoii avroy^ and sends her with a message to tite disciples. 
The second appearance of Jesus in John occurred under pe- 
culiarly remarkable circumstances. The disciples were assem- 
bled, from fear of the hostile Jews, with closed doors: when all 
at once Jesus came and stood in the midst of lliem, greeted 
them, and presented — apparently to their sight only — his hands 
and feet, that they might recognize him as their crucified mas- 
ter. When Thomas, who was not present, refused to be con- 
vinced by the account of his fellow-disciples of the reality of 
this appearance, and required for his satisfaction himself to see 
and touch the wounds of Jesus : the latter, in an appearance 
eight days after, granted him this proof, making him touch the 
marks of the nails in his hands and the wound in his side. 
Lastly, at the appearance hy the sea of Galilee, Jesus stood on 
the shore in the morning twilight, without being known by the 
disciples in the ship, asked them for fish, and was at length 
recognized by John, through the rich draught of fishes which 
he procured them ; still, however, the disciples, when come to 
land, did not venture to ask him whether it were really he. 
Hereupon he distributed among them bread and fish, of which 
be doubtless himself partook, and finally held a conversation 
with John and Peter ^ 

* The part of this conversation which relates to John, has already (§ 116) been con- 
sidered. In that relating to Peter, the thrice repeated question of Jesus ; Lovest thm 
me f has reference, according to the ordinary opinion, to his as often repealed denial ; 
but to the words : WJtAn thou wast young, thou girdedsi tund wcUkedst 

thou wotUdesif hut when Oiou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch Jbrth thy hands, a/nd an-- 
other shaXt gird thee, aisd carry thee whiiher thou wouldest not, tr% di \Zdfvmf 

rtttvrhs a«l vn^ttardrus Sereu Htskss” irat* 21 inrtvus rks 

01 {[mi nm) siru S*oy§y tiXsts (v. 18 f.), the evangelist himself gives the interpre- 
tation, that Jesus lEpoke them to Petra, sign'^yvng hy what death Ue should glorify 
Qod% He must here have alluded to the cnuuhxion, which, according to the eodesi- 
astical legend, (TertuU. de pimscr. hser. xxxvi. Buseb. H. E. ii. 25.) was the death 
suSered by this apostle, and to which in the intention of the evangelist the words 
Follow me% v. 20 and 22 (u e. follow me in the same mode of death) also appear to point. 
But precisely the main feature in this interpretation, the stretching forth of the hands, 
is here so placed as to render a reference to crucifixion impossible, namely, before the 
leading away against the will ; on the other hand, the girding, which can only sig> 
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Now the general ideas which may be formed of the life of 
Jesus after his resurrection are two : either it was a natural and 
perfectly human life, and accordingly his body continued to be 
subject to the physical and organic laws ; or his life was already 
of a higher, superhuman character, and his body supernatural 
and transfigured: and the accounts, taken unitedly, present 
certain traits to which, on the first view, each of these two ideas 
may respectively appeal. The human form with its natural 
members, the possibility of being known by means of them, the 
continuance of the marks of the wounds, the human speech, 
the acts of walking and breaking bread, — all these appear to 
speak in favour of a perfectly natural life on the part of Jesus 
even after the resurrection. If it were possible still to demur 
to this, and to conjecture, that even a liigher, heavenly cor- 
poreality might give itself such an aspect and perform such 
functions : all doubts must be quelled by the further statement, 
that Jesus after the resurrection consumed earthly food, and 
allowed himself to be touched. Such things are Indeed ascribed 
even to higher beings in old myths, as for example, eating to 
the heavenly forms from whom Abraham received a visit 
(Gen. xviii. 8.), and palpability to the God that wrestled with 
Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 24 ff.) : but it must nevertheless be insisted 
that in reality both these conditions can only belong to ma- 
terial, organized bodies. Hence not only the rationalists, but 
even orthodox expositora, consider these particulars as an irre- 
fragable proof that the body and life of Jesus after the resur- 
rection must be regarded as remaining still natural and humein * 

nifybittdin^g for the purpose of leading way,thould stand before the stretcbing forth 

of the hands on the cross. If wo set aside the interpretation which, as even LUcke 
^s. 70S) admits, is given to the words of Jesus tv&nixi. by the narrator : they ap- 
pear to contain nothing more than the commonplace of the helplessness of age con- 
trasted with the activity of youth, for even the phrase, nhall ea/rrif ikee tohiO^er ih 4 >n. 
wsMM not, does not outstep this comparison. But the author of John xxi., whe- 
theT the words were known to him as a declaration of Jesus or otherwise, thought 
thesi capable. of being applied in the mannex of the fourth gospel, as a latent pro* 
phecy of the crucifixion of Peter. 

* Paulas, exeg. Uondb. 3, b. s. 834 ft ; L. J. 1, b. s. 265 <f. ; Ammon, ut sup. 
Base, L. J. I 149 ; MIchaeh's, ut sup., s. 251 f. Comp, alio Neander, L. J. Chr. a. 65C 
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This opinion is further supported by the remark, that in the 
state of the risen Jesus there is observable precisely the same 
progress as might be expected in the gradual, natural cure of a 
person severely wounded. In the first hours after the resurrec* 
tion he is obliged to remain in the vicinity of the grave ; in the 
afternoon bis strength suffices for a walk to the neighbouring 
village of Emmaus ; and only later is he able to undertake the 
more distant journey into Galilee. Then also in the permission 
to touch his body there exists the remarkable gradation, that 
on the morning of the resurrection Jesus forbids Mary Magda- 
lene to touch him, because his wounded body was as yet too 
suffering and sensitive ; but eight days later, he himself invites 
Thomas to touch his wounds. Even the circumstance that 
Jesus after his resurrection was so seldom with his disciples and 
for so short a time, is, according to this explanation, a proof 
that he had brought from the grave his natural, human body, 
for such an one would necessarily feel so weak from the wounds 
and torture of the cross, as always after short periods of exertion 
to require longer inteiwals of quiet retirement. 

But the New Testament narratives, as we have seen, also 
contain particulai's which favour the opposite idea of the corpo- 
reality of Jesus after the resurrection : hence the advocates of 
the opinion hitherto detailed must undertake so to interpret these 
apparently antagonistic features that they may no longer pre- 
sent a contradiction. Here it may seem that the very expres- 
sions by which the appearances of Jesus are ordinarily intro- 
duced, as ej(p9n, used of the appearance in the burning bush 
(Exod. iii. 2, LXX.) ; oTTravifAEvo^, of the appearance of the angel 
in Tobit, xii. 19.; spavn^ of the angelic appearances in Matt, 
i. and ii., may seem already to point to something supernatural. 
As still more decided indications, the idea of a natural going 
and ooming which may be presupposed in some scenes, is con- 
tradicted in others by a sudden appearance and disappearance ; 
the supposition of an ordinary human body is opposed by the 
frequent non-recognition on the part of friends, nay, by the ex- 
press mention of another form, tricot ; above all, the pal- 
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pubility of Uie body of Jesus appears to be opposed by the 
capability which, according to the first impression from the 
text, is lent to him in John, namely, that of entering 'through 
closed doors. But, that Mary Magdalene mistook Jesus at first 
for the gardener, is thought even by commentators who ordinarily 
are not diffident of the miraculous, to be most probably accounted 
for by the supposition that Jesus had borrowed clothes from the 
gardener, who very likely dwelt near to the grave; moreover, 
say these writers, both in this instance and in the journey to 
Emmaus, the disfiguration of the countenance of Jesus by the 
sufferings of crucifixion may have contributed to prevent his 
being recognized, and these two circumstances are alone to be 
understood from the expression Irlfa another fomt^ in 

Mark As to the disciples going to Emmaus, in the joyful 
astonishment caused by the sudden recognition of him whom 
tljey had believed dead, Jesus, it is said, may easily have with- 
drawn from them unobserved in the most natural manner ; 
which, however, they, to whom the whole fact of the resuscita- 
tion of Jesus was a miracle, might regard as a supernatural dis- 
appearance Nor, we aie told, do the expressions: Icttu iv 
fAto'f ai/Tuv or to fi-icrov, he stood in the midst oj^ them^ 
especially in John, where they are accompanied by the ordinary 
words he came, and ef;c£Ta< he comes, imply anything su- 
pernatural, but merely the startling arrival of one who had just 
been spoken of, without his being expected ; and the assembled 
disciples took hini for a spirit, not because he entered in a mi- 
raculous manner, but because they could not believe in the real 
resuscitation of their deceased master Lastly, even the trait 
which is supposed to be decisive against the opinion that the 
body of the risen Jesus was a natural and human one, — the 
coming when the doors were shut So^aiv xeMMtc/Asym in 

John, — ^has long been interpreted even by orthodox theologians 

* Tholuck, in loc., comp. Paulas, ezeg. Handb. 8, b. s. 866, 881. JL similar 
natural explanation has lately been adopted by Lucke from Hug. 

* Paohis, ut sup. s« 882. 

* Paalus, ut sup. 888, 98 ; LUcke, 2, s. 684 f. 
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so as no longer to present any obstacle to that opinion. We 
^11 not discuss explanations such as that of Heumann^ accord- 
ing to which the doom were not those of the house in which the 
disciples were assembled, but the doors of Jerusalem in general, 
and the statement that they were shut is an intimation of its 
ha;ving been that hour of the night in which it was customary 
to close the doors, while the fear of the Jette represents the 
motive, not for the closing of the doors, but for the assembling 
of the disciples. Apart from these expedients, Calvin himsatf 
pronounces the opinion that the body of the risen Jesus passed 
per medium ferrum et asseres^ to be puerilea argutiee^ for 
which the text gives no occamon, since it does not say that 
Jesus entered per januaa clausasy but only that he suddenly 
appeared among his disciples, cum clamcb essent janu(B^ , Still 
Calvin upholds the entrance of Jesus of which John here speaks 
as a miracle, which must consequently be supposed to consist 
in this, that Jesus entered cum fores clauses fuissenty sed qwe 
Domino veniente suhito patuerunt ad nutum divines majes^ 
tatis ejuB While more modem orthodox divines only con- 
tend for the less definite position, that in the entrance of Jesus 
some miracle took place, its precise character being unascer- 
tained ® : Rationalism has found means entirely to banish the 
miraculous from the event. The closed doors, we are told, were 
opened to J esus by human hands ; which John omits to notice, 
only because it is understood as a matter of course, nay, it 
would have been absurd of him to say : they opened the doom 
for him, and he went in 

But in thus interpreting the words ipxerat r£v di/faiv 
Min?iei 0 ‘^eyuvy theologians have been by no means unprejudiced. 
Least of all Calvin ; for when he says, the papists maintain a 
real penetration of the body of Jesus through closed doors in 

* OalTia, Comm, in Job. in loc., p. 868 f. ed. Tholuck. 

* Tim Suicer, Thes. s. ▼. ; comp. HCichaelis, s. 265. 

* Tholuck and OlshaUBen, in loc. 

^ GneslNich, Torlesnngen Uber Hemeneutilc, t. 805 ; Patilus, s. 885. Comp. 
LUcke, 2, a 688 ff. 
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order to gain support for their tenet that the body of Christ is 
immense^ and contained in no place, ut corpus Christi immen- 
sum esse, nulloque loco contineri obtineant : it is plain that he 
combats that interpretation of the words of John merely to 
avoid giving any countenance to the offensive doctrine of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s body. The more modern expositors, on 
the other hand, were interested in' avoiding the contradiction 
which to our perceptions is contained in the statement, that a 
body can consist of solid matter, and yet pass without hinder- 
ance through other solid matter : but as we know not whether 
this was also a contradiction in the view of the New Testament 
writers, the apprehension of it gives us no authority to discard 
that interpretation, providing it be shown to be in accordance 
with the text. We might certainly, on a partial consideration, 
understand the expression the doors being shut, tuv sEkMifr- 
fjLsvinv, as an intimation of the anxious state into which the dis- 
3iples were thrown by the death of Jesus. But already the cir- 
3umstanoe that tliis particular is repeated on the appearance of 
fesus before Thomas excites doubts, since if the above was the 
Duly meaning, it was scarcely worth while to repeat the observ- 
ation But as in fact in this second instance the above cause 
for the closing of the doors no longer exists, while the words 
Twy KBKhEi(TfjLVjm are immediately united with icx^rai he 
comes : what was before the most apparent meaning, namely, 
that they are intended to determine the manner of the coming 
of Jesus, is here heightened into a probability Further, the 
repeated statement that Jesus came when the doors were closed 
is again followed by the words ciV to /tAscrov, which even in 
connexion with to which they are related as a more pre- 
cise determination, imply that Jesus suddenly presented him- 
self, without his approach having been seen : whence it is un- 
deniably evident that the writer here speaks of a coming with- 
out the ordinary means, consequently, of a miraculous coming. 

" Vid. Tholuck and De Wette, in loc. 

** Comp. OUhansen, 2, i. 5S1, Anm, 
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Blit did this miracle consist in passing through the boards of 
the doors ? This is combated even by those who espouse the 
cause of miracles in general, and they confidently appeal to the 
fact, that it is nowhere said, he entered through the closed 
doors Jii ruv H6K\ttrfjtsv(ov But the evangelist does not 
mean to convey the precise notion that Jesus, as Michaelis ex* 
presses himselft passed straight through the pores of the wood 
of which the doors were made ; he merely means that the doors 
were shut and remained so, and nevertheless Jesus suddenly 
stood in the chamber, — ^walls, doors, in short all material bar- 
riers, forming no obstacle to his entrance. Thus in reply to 
their unjust demand of us, to show them in the text of John a 
precise determination which is quite away from the intention of 
this writer, we must ask them to explain why he has not 
noticed the (miraculous) opening of the doors, if he presup- 
posed such a circumstance ? In relation to this point Calvin 
very infelicitously refers to Acts xii. 6 ff., where it is narrated 
of Peter, th^t he came out of the closed prison ; no one, he 
says, here supposes that the doors remained closed, and that 
Peter penetrated through wood and iron. Assuredly not ; be- 
cause here it is expressly said of the iron gate of the prison 
which led into the city, that it opened to him of its own etc- 
cord (v. 10). This observation serves to give so lively and 
graphic an idea of the miracle, that our evangelist would cer- 
tainly not, in two instances, have omitted a similar one, if he 
had thought of a miraculous opening of the doors. 

Thus in this narrative of John the supernatural will not admit 
of being removed or diminished : nor is the natural explanation 
more satisfactory in relation to the expressions by which Lulce 
describes the coniing and going of Jesus. For if, according to 
this evangelist, his coming was a standing in the 4iidst of the 
disciples^ rr^vm iv rm his going a hecomifig in- 

visible to them, apatrof yivBrBui itw aurSiv : the concurrence of 
these two representations, taken in connexion with the terror of 

Thui, besides Calvin, LUcke, ut sup.^: (Msbausen, 580 f. 

VOL. TJX, A A 
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tbe disomies and their mistaking him for a spirit, will hardly 
allow the supposition of anything else than a miraclous appear- 
shoe. Besides, if we might perhaps form some idea how Jesus 
eould enter in a natural manner without being observed into a 
room filled with men ; we should still be at a loss to imagine 
how it could be possible for him, when he sat at table at Em- 
mans, apparently with the two disciples alone, to withdraw him- 
self from them unobserved, and so that they were not able to 
follow him 

That Mark, under the words understands a form 

miraculously altered, ought never to have been denied**; but 
this is a point of minor importance, because it involves only the 
narrator's own interpretation of the circumstance which had 
been already stated, but with a different explanation, by Luke : 
namely, that the two disciples did not know Jesus. That Mary 
Magdalene took Jesus for the gardener, was hardly, in the view 
of the evangelist, the consequence of his having borrowed the 
gardener's clothes: rather, the spirit of the narrative would 
require us to explain her not knowing him by supposing that 
her eyes were held {upareTaQxi Luke xxiv. 16 .), or that Jesus 
had assumed another form ; while her taking him for the gar- 
dener might then be simply accounted for by the fact that she 
met the unknown man in the garden. Nor are we authorized 
by the evangelical narratives to suppose a disfiguration of Jesus 
iy the sufferings of the cross, and a gradual healing of his 
ounds. The words Touch me not in John, if they were to be 
regarded as a prcdiibition of a touch as painful, would be in 
contradiction, not merely with Matthew, according to whom 
Jesus on the same morning — ^that of the resurrection— allowed 
the women to embrace his feet, but also wirii Luke, according 
to whom he on the same day invited the disciples to' handle 
Mm ; and we must then ask, which representation is correct ? 
But thm is nothing at all in the context to intimate that Jesus 


Olshauien, at sap. s. 530. 

** Comp. Fritzfche, in Marc. p. 725. 
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forbade Mary to touch Mm from fear of pain ; he may have 
done so from various motives: concerning which^ however, the 
obscurity of the passage has hitherto precluded any decision 
But the most singularly perverted inference is this : that the 
infrequent and brief interviews of Jesus with his disciples after 
the resurrection are a proof that he was as yet too weak for 
I(mg and multiplied efforts, and consequently was undergoing a 
natural cure. On this very supposition of his needing bodily 
tendance, he should have been not seldom, but constantly, with 
his disciples, who were those from whom he could the most im- 
mediately expect such tendance. For where are we to suppose 
that he dwelt in the long intervals between his appearances ? in 
solitude? in the open air? in the wilderness and on mountains? 
That was no suitable abode for an invalid, and nothing remews 
but to suppose that he must have been concealed among secret 
colleagues of whom even his disciples, knew notMng. But tiius 
to conceal his real abode even from his own disciples, to show 
himself to them only seldom, and designedly to present and 
withdraw himself suddenly, would be a kind of double dealing, 
an affectation of the supernatural, which would exhibit Jesus 
and his cause in a light foreign to the object itself so far as it 
lies before us in our original sources of information, and only 
thrown upon it by the dark lantern of modem, yet already 
obsolete, conceptions. The opinion of the evangelists is no 
other than that the risen Jesus, after those short appearancei 
among his followers, withdrew like a higher being into invisi^ 
bility, from which, on fitting occasions, he again stept forth 
Lastly, on the presupposition that Jesus by his resurreetioti 
returned to a purely natural existence, what conceptioxi must 
be formed of Ms end ? In consistency he must be supposed, 

, i 

Sm tha varioas axplanatioas iu Tholack and Lueka, of whom the latter Suds 
an altemtioii of the readiag necessary. Even Weiase's interpretation of the words 
(2, i. ft), although 1 agree with the general tenor of the explanation of which 
it Ibnni a part, I must regmd as a failure. 

Comp, on this subject ej^>ecudily Wekst, ut sup. s. 8SC ff. 
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wliether at the end of a longer or a shorter time after his resus- 
citation, to have died a natural death ; and accordingly Paulus 
intimates that the too intensely affected body of Jesus, notwith- 
standing it had recovered from the death-like rigidity produced 
by crucifixion, was yet completely worn out by natural maladies 
and consuming fever That this is at least not the view of 
the evangelists concerning the end of Jesus is evident, since 
two of them represent him as taking leave of his disciples like 
an immortal, the others as being visibly carried up to heaven. 
Thus before the ascension, at the latest, if until then Jesus had 
retained a natural human body, it must have undergone a 
change which qualified him to dwell in the heavenly regions ; 
the sediment of gross corporeality must have fallen to the earth, 
an^^only its finest essence have ascended. But of any natural 
remains of the ascended Jesus the evangelists say nothing ; and 
as the disciples who were spectators of liis ascension must have 
observed them had there been such, nothing is left for the up- 
holders of this opinion but the expedient of certain theologians 
of the Tubingen school, who regard as the residuum of the cor- 
poreality of Jesus, the cloud which enveloped him in his ascen- 
sion, and in which what was material in him is supposed to 
have been dissolved and as it were evaporated As thus the 
evangelists neither represent to themselves the end of the earthly 
life of Jesus after the resurrection as a natural death, nor men- 
tion any change undergone by his body at the ascension, and 
mtoreover narrate of Jesus in the interval between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension things which are inconceivable of a natural 
body : they cannot have represented to themselves his life after 


Qtonnecke, bihlisch^r Beweii, data Jem ttach seiner Auferetehung noch 27 
Jalire leibhaftig anf Erden gelebt, nnd xunn Woble der Mensthheit in der Stille 
fortgewirkt babe. 1819. 

*• Ut sup. 8. 798, 926. Comp. Briefe Uberden Eationalismus, s. 240. 

^ Noob etviras ilbdr die Frage : warum baben die Apoitel Hattbaos nnd Johaaata 
niebt ebenso wie die awei Bvaageliften Markus nnd Lnkas die Hixnmel&brt ans- 
drttiSclkb eesShlt? In Sttakind's Magasin, 17, s. 166 £ 
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the resurrection as natural, but only as supmiatural, nor his 
body as material and organic, but only as transfigured. 

In the point of view held by the evfmgelists, this conception 
is not contradicted even by those particulars which the fiiends 
of th6 purely natural opinion respecting the life of the risen 
Jesus are accustomed to urge in their support. That Jesus ate 
and drank was, in the circle of ideas within which the gospels 
originated, as far from presupposing a real necessity, as the 
meal of which Jehovah partook with two angels in the tent of 
Abraham : the power of eating is here no proof of a necessity 
for eating That he caused himself to be touched, was the 
only possible mode of refuting the conjecture that an incor- 
poreal spectre had appeared to the disciples ; moreover, divine 
existences, not merely in Grecian, but also (according tu^he 
passage above quoted, Gen. xxxii. 24.) in Hebrew antiquity, 
sometimes appeared palpable, in distinction from unsubstantial 
shades, though they otherwise showed themselves as little bound 
by the laws of materiality as the palpable Jesus, when he sud- 
denly vanished, and was able to penetrate without hindrance 
into a room of which the door was closed 

It is quite another question, whether on our more advanced 
position, and with our more correct knowledge of nature, those 
.two different classes of particulars can be held compatible with 
each other. Here we must certainly say : a body which con- 
sumes visible food, must itself be visible ; the consumption of 
food presupposes an organism, but an organism is organized 
matter, and this has not the property of dtemately vanishing 


** Joann. Pamasc. de f. orth. 4, 1 : i/ »«} furik 

cv ItiiWiv* K ri aXiinf r«i 

tin avrn iwrtv fi H trtJtwm mmt 

** The vagueness of the conception which lies at the foundation of Vhe evangelical 
accounts is well expressed by Origen, when he says of Jesus : h furk rk* 

Afd^rmtnv mvrtv U rUf r§y rtS trdimydfmysg, 

»mi r$y yy/tiin* rtuyny trdfutr$$ ^yxi^» AJUr the reeurrection, he ex^d 

in afotm which held the mean between the materiality qfhie body before hie pc^on, 
amd the Hate tf the to^d when altogHher deetUnte qf ettch body. (c. Cels. ii. S2.). 
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wid lieooming visible again at vdll More especially, if the 
body of Jesus was capable of being felt, and presented percepti- 
ble flesh and bones, it thus exhibited the impenetrability of 
matter, proper to it as solid : if on the other hand he was able 
to pass into closed houses and rooms, unhindered by the inter- 
position of walls and doors, he thus proved that the impenetra- 
bility of solid matter did not belong to him. Since then 
according to the evangelical accounts he must at the same time 
have had and not have had the same property : the evangelical 
representation of the corporeality of Jesus after the resurrection 
is manifested to be contradictory. And this contradiction is 
not of such a kind that it is divided among the different narra- 
tors ; but the account of one and the same evangelist include^ 
tho^ contradictory features within itself. The brief account of 
Matthew, it is true, implies in the embracing of the feet of Jesus 
by the women (v. 9) only the attribute of palpability, without 
at the same time presenting an opposite one ; with Mark the 
case is reversed, his statement that Jesus appeac^d in another 
form (v. 12) implying something supernatural, while on the 
other hand he does not decidedly presuppose the opposite ; in 
Luke, on the other hand, the permission to touch his body and 
the act of eating speak as decidedly in favour of organic materi- 
ality, as the sudden appearance and disappearance speak against 
it; but the members of this contradiction come the most 
directly into collision in John, where Jesus, immediately after 
he has entered into the closed room unimpeded by walls and 
doors**, causes the doubting Thomas to touch him. 


" Hence eyen Eem admits that he knows not how to reconcile that particular in 
L^e with the rest^ and regards it as of later, traditional origin (Hauptthata., nt tap. 
s. 50.). But what does this admission arail him, since he still has# from the narra* 
tire of John, the quality of palpability, which equally witli the act of eating belongs 
to the ^'conditions of earthly life, the relations of the material world," to which t^ 
body of the risen Jesus, according to Eem’s own presupposition, " was no longer 
subjected " ^ 

** Many &thers of the churdi and orthodox theologians held the capability thui 
exhibited by Jesus of penetmting through closed doors, not altogether neooneBeabli 
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The proposition; a dead man has returned to life, is com* 
posed of two such contrsffictory elements, that whenever it is 
attempted to maintain the one, the other threatens to disappear. 
If he has realtyrelume^ to life, it is natural to conclude that he 
was not wholly dead ; if he was really dead, it is difficult to 
believe that he has really become living*. 

When we form a correct opinion of the relation between soul 
and body, not abstractly separating the two, hut conceiving 
them at once in their identity, the soul as the interior of the 
body, the body as the exterior of the soul, we know not how to 
imagine, to say^iaothing of comprehending, the revivification of 
a dead person. What we call the soul is the governing centre 
which holds in combination the powers and operations of the 
body; its function, or rather the soul itself, consists in keeping 
all other processes of which the body is susceptible in uninter* 
rupted subjection to the superior unity of the process of organic 
life, which in man is the basis of his spiritual nature : so soon 
as this regulating power ceases to act, the supremacy in the 
various parts of the body is assumed by these other, inferior 
principles, whose work in its prosecution is corruption. 'When 
once these have acceded to the dominion, they will not be in- 
clined to render it back to their former monarch, the soul ; or 
rather this is impossible, because, quite apart from the questiph 
of the immortality of the human spirit {Geist)^ the soul {Seek) 


witn the lej^remletien, that fqr me purpose of the retODnrectiea the etoBe wee loUed 
evay firom the grave, and hence midntained : rcearrartt CAristtet dumo 
leee aoeufitm ab oMio jper lapui4> Qaesetedt, thecd. didaet. 

fTolem. 8; p. 542. 

Cojnp. Schleiennacher'a Weihnacktsfeier, 1 . 117 1 
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Ha sucb ceftses in the aame moment with ite. (iominion and 
iotmty, which constitute its existence; consequently, in a re- 
viTificatioxi, even if resort be had to a miracle, this must consist 

the direct creation of a new soul. 

Only in the dualism which has become popular on the sub- 
ject of the relation between body and soul, is there any thing 
to favour the opinion of the possibility of a revivification pro- 
perly so called. In this system, the soul in its relation to the 
body is represented as like a bird, which, though it may for a 
time have flown out of the cage, can yet be once more caught 
and replaced in its former abode ; and it is to such figures that 
on imaginative species of thought cleaves, in order to preserve 
the notion of revivification. But even in this dualistic view, 
the inconceivability of stioh an event is rather concealed than 
really diminished. For in the most abstract separation, the 
oo-existence of the body and soul cannot be held as indifferent 
and lifeless as that of a box and its contents ; on the contrary, 
the presence of the soul in the body produoil' effects, wliich 
again are the conditions whereby that presence is rendered 
possible. Thus so soon as the soul has forsaken the body, 
there is a cessation in the latter of those activities which accord- 
ing to the dualistic idea were the immediate expressions of the 
influence of the soul ; at the same time, the organs of these 
activities — brain, blood, &c., begin to stagnate ; a change which 
is coincident with the moment of death. Thus if it could occur 
to the departed soul, or be imposed on it by another, to re-enter 
its former dwelling-place : it would find this dwelling, even after 
the first moments, uninhabitable in its noblest pajfts, and unfit 
for use. To restore, in the same way as an infirm member, the 
most immediate organs of its activity, is an impossibility to the 
soul, since in order to effect any thing in the body it has need 
of the service of these very organs : thus the soul, although 
remanded into the body, must suffer it to decay, from inability 
to exercise any influence over it ; or there must be added to the 
miracle of its reconveyance into the body, the second jniracla of 
a restoration , of the lifeless bodily oxgus : an immediate inter- 
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position of God in the regular course of naturci irreconcileable 
vith enlightened ideas of the relatioii of God to«the world-. 

Hence the cultivated intellect of the present day has very 
decidedly stated the following dilemma : either Jesus was not 
really dead, or he did not really rise again. 

Rationalism has principally given its adhesion to the former 
opinion. The short time that Jesus hung on the cross, together 
with the otherwise ascertained tardiness of death by crucifixion, 
and the uncertain nature and effects of the wound from the 
spear, appeared to render the reality of the death doubtful. 
That the agents in the ci’ucifixion, as well as the disciples 
themselves, entertained no such doubt, would be explained not 
only by the general difficulty of distinguishing deep swoons and 
the rigidity of syncope from real death, but also from the low 
state of medical science in that age ; while at least one example 
of the restoration of a crucified person appeared to render con- 
ceivable a resuscitation in the case of Jesus also. This ex- 
ample is founJ% Josephus, who informs us that of three cru- 
cified acquaintances whose release he begged from Titus, two 
died after being taken down from the cross, but one survived 
How long these people had hung on the cross Josephus does 
not mention ; but from the manner in which ha connects them 
with his expedition to Thekoah, by stating that he saw them on 
his return from thence, they must probably have been crucified 
during this expedition, and as this, from the trifling distance of 

* Jo 0 epb. vite, 76 : iwo T$r»tf KifiosX/y 

iJt mttfjm* rnk i! l^rtrnittef Irn 

lif iMtdVtD tdisn m) rfUt 

flXyn^m «r^v 9^0tr$XJmf Tir^ 

'O V tiSs i»iXiVtny muro^t l^eijiuXtf^'iTns d /slv 

rtXnfrSiinf ^i^oHrsv o D T^ivig And when I teas gent Tiiiu<s CtBsar 

mth Oerealtus and 1,000 horsemen., to a certam nUlage eaUed Theeoa, in order to 
know whether U were a place JU for a camp, at I cam hack, I tdw vumy capHm 
aruc^ied; and remembered three (f them, as mp former aoqwainJtamce, I me oerp 
sorry ed this in my mind, and went with teart in my eyes to TtfW, and told kirn of 
Hhm ; sake inmediahdy commanded thm to be talm dom^ and to h/sm the greatest 

oare taken of them, in rurder to their rgccntery : yd two <f them died under the phy- 
sicwtCs hAwde, wMU ike thdrd recovered. For tbo axgmnonts of Panliui on tbis pw- 
Mge, see exeg. Handb. 0 , b. §. 760 ; And in tbA Appendix, a. 026 
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ikm fkim place from Jerusalem, might possibly be achieved in 
a day, liiey hadgjii all probabiliiy not hung on the cross more 
Hmt a day, and perhaps a yet shorter time. These three per- 
sons, then, con scarcely have hung much longer than Jesus, 
who, according to Mark, was on the cross from nine in the 
morning till towards six in the evening, and they were appa- 
remtiy taken down while they still showed signs of life ; yet with 
the most careftil medical tendance only one sujniived. Truly it 
is difficult to perceive how it can hence be shown probable that 
Jeeus, who when taken from the cross showed all the signs of 
death, should have come to life entirely of himself, without the 
application of medical skill *. 

According to a certain opinion, however, these two con- 
ditions — some remains of conscious life, and careful medical 
treatment, — ^were not wanting in the case of Jesus, although 
they ere not mentioned by the evangelists. Jesus, we are told, 
eeeing no other way of purifying the prevalent messianic idea 
from the admixture of material and political ^opes, exposed 
himself to crucifixion, but in doing so relied on the possibility 
of procuring a speedy removal from the cross by early bowing 
Mb head, and of being afterwards restored by the medical skill 
of some among his secret colleagues ; so as to inspirit the 
people at the same time by the appearance of a resurrection^. 
Others have at least exonerated Jesus from such contrivanoe, 
and have admitted that he really sank into a deathlike slumber ; 
but have ascribed to his disciples a preconceived plan of pro- 
ducing apparent death by means of a potion, and thus by ooca- 
sioning hie early removal from the cross, securing his restora- 
tion to life But of all this our evangelical sources give no 


* m«tic!uiieidef, Uber den aagebliohen Scheintod Jesu am Kieuae, in UHioaBJi’f 
lod Umtoita Btaidiea, 1832, $, i. 625 C ; Hug, Beitrage aiir Geicliiclita dea 
VerfiUueiDe bei dcr TodeMtnfo der Kreiuugung, Freibnrger Zeiuebr. 7, a. 144 S. 

* Baludt, kaatahrmg des Plans tmd Zveckt Jeso. Comp« cm tlie othtf band, 
Paahiii exeg* Hmdli. 3, b* 798 i, 

< Xexuidoaiiii, In dar AbL : JToteph mid Nikodesma. Comp, on tbe other hand 
XUiber's Stodioft der iHLrkseb«i|;. Gkoetlichkeit, 2, 2, e. 84 ff. 
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iatisaatioil, and for conjectarmg sucb details we liave no groead. 
Jadkions fiiends of the natural explaaati<Hyi^who repudiate 
such monstrous productions of a system which remodels history 
at will, have hence renounced the supposition of any remains 
of conscious life in Jesus, and have contented themselves, for 
the explanation of his revivification, with the vital force which 
remained in his still young and vigorous body, even after the 
cessation of consciousness; and have pointed out, instead of 
premeditated tendance by the hands of men, the beneficial in- 
fluence which the partly oleaginous substances applied to bis 
body, must have had in promoting the healing of his wounds, 
and, united with the air in the cave, impregnated with the par- 
fumes of the spices, in reawakening feeling and consciousness 
in Jesus to all which was added as a decisive impulse, the 
earthquake and the lightning which on the morning of the 
resurrection opened the grave of Jesus Others have re- 
marked, in opposition to this, that the odd air in a cave must 
have had any thing rather than a vivifying tendency; that 
strong aromatics in a confined space would rather have had a 
stupilying and, stifling influence*; and. the same effect must 
have been produced by a flash of lightning bursting into the 
grave, if this were not a mere figment of ralionajistic expositors. 

Notwithstanding all these improbabilities, which are against 
the opinion that Jesus came to life after a merely apparent 
death by the operation of natural causes, this neveitheless re- 
mains so far possible, that if we had secure evidence of the 
resuscitation of Jesus, we might, on the strength of such cer- 
tainty as to the result, supply the omissions in the narrative, 
and approve the opinion above presented, — ^with the rejection, 
however, of all precise conjectures. Secure evidence of the 
resurrection of Jesus, would he the attestation of it in a decided 
and accordant manner by impartial witnesses. But the im- 


« PauluB, exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 785 flf. J. 1, b. a. 381 if. 
^ fiehmter, in Bicbbom’a idlg. ^bSofb. 9, a. 105a 
• Winer, bibl. Bealir. 1, a. 074. 
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partiality of the alleged witnesses for the resurrection of Jesus, 
is the very pokit which the opponents of Christianity, from 
Celsus down to the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, have invariably 
(^led in question. Jesus showed himself to his adherents 
only : why not also to his enemies, that they too might be con- 
vinced, and that by their testimony posterity might be precluded 
from every conjecture of a designed fraud on the part of his 
disciples®? I cannot certainly attach much weight to the 
replies by which apologists have sought to repel this objection, 
from that of Origen, who says : Christ avoided the judge who 
condemned him, and his enemies, that they might not he 
smitten with blindness ; to the opinions of the modem theo- 
logians, who by their vacillation between the assertion that by 
such an appearance the enemies of Jesus would have been com- 
pelled to believe, and the opposite one, that they would not 
have believed even on such evidence, — mutually confiite one 
another Nevertheless, it can still be urged in reply to that 
objection, that the adherents of Jesus, from their hopelessness, 
which is both unanimously attested by the narratives, and is in 
perfect accordance with the nature of the case, here rise to the 
Mmk of impartial witnesses. If they had expected a resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and we had then been called upon to believe it 
on their testimony alone : there would certainly be a possibility 
and perhaps also a probability, if not of an intentional decep- 
tion, yet of an involuntary self-delusion on their part ; but this 
possibility vanishes in proportion as the disciples of Jesus lost 
all hope after his death. Now even if it be denied that any 


’ Orig. c. Cels. ii. 63 : Mtrk rmwu t KiXr^t §ltM ytyfm/Aftivm 

Strut Stimt Symfur UStXtf i utfrut rttit 

mu) rf ftarahkkrtttrt ma) SXut ttkrtt yk^ — ir) rtSir* 

rht k^x^t, Vva Xutp, Comp, the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, in Lessing, s. 
460, 60, 92 C ; Woolston, Bisc. 6. Spinoza, ep. 23, ad Oldenburg, p. 658 f. ed. 
Gfrarer. 

** Ut sup. 67 : ipi/W* ykf mm) »mrmii»drmtr9t mm) rut lirtiftMrktrut 4 
Xfsrritt ftm ftk irurm^iurtt 

Comp. Kojsheim, in his translation of the work of Origen against Celsus, on the 
passage a^ve quoted Michaelis, Anm. sum. fUnften Fragment, s. 407. 
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one of the gospels proceeded immediately from a disciple of 
Jesus, it is still certain from the epistles of Pt^jd and the Acts 
that the apostles themsefres had the conviction that they had 
seen the risen Jesus. We might then rest satisfied with the 
evangelical testimonies in favour of the resurrection, were but 
these testimonies in the first place sufficiently precise, and in 
the second, in agreement with themselves and with each other. 
But in fact the testimony of Paul, which is intrinsically con- 
sistent and is otherwise most important, is so general and 
vague, that taken by itself, it does not carry us beyond the 
subjective 1‘act, that the disciples were convinced of the resur- 
rection of Jesus ; v/hile the more fully detailed narratives of the 
gospels, in wliich the resurrection of Jesus appears as an ob- 
jective fact, are, from the contradictions of which they are con- 
victed, incapable of being used as evidence, and in general their 
account of the life of Jesus after his resurrection is not one 
which has connexion and unity, presenting a clear historical 
idea of the subject, but a fragmentary compilation which 
presents a series of visions, rather than a continuous history. 

If we compare with this account of the resurrection of Jesus, 
the precise and internally consistent attestation of his death ; 
we must incline to the other side of the dilemma above stated, 
and be induced to doubt the reality of the resurrection rather than 
that of the death. Hence Celsus chose this alternative, deriv- 
ing the alleged appearance of Jesus after the resurrection, from 
the self-delusion of the disciples, especidly the women, either 
dreaming or waking ; or from what appeared to him still more 
probable, intentional deception and more modem writers, 

** Ease, L. J« § 149; frisB: librorum, sacrum de J, Ckr, a mortuis revoeato 
aJtqu4 in eadwm namUion^m eollatis vulgmiius ilia asUUe JudeBtmm de 

morU cpinionibus interpreiari eonatm est C. A. Frega, p. 12 f* ; Weissa, die evang. 
GeBoli.2,s.862C 

Grig. c. Cels. ii. 55; r/# rsvr# tHi; (the pleroed hands of Jems, and, in 
geneial, his appearances after the ramnectioii,) yvpii f mm) it 

MXXh rm l« rer mMt Itm nmrd rtfm 4 mmerM rkp minS 

fieuXnmsf Ulp nirXave/eifjf pm0rmmwh)ff in rvpfiifinmtp* if, 

imprXSHlai r§it Xesmeh rp ri^isrsff mm) hk ^tvmpmrtt 

prmfmmx**** 
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as^ for exioaplej the Wolfenbuttel Fragmentist, have adopted 
the aoousation pf the Jews in Matthew, namely, that the dis- 
ciples stole the body of Jesus, and afterwards fabricated, with 
dendar agreement, stories of his resurrection and subsequent 
appearances'^. This suspicion is repelled by the remark of 
Origen, that a spontaneous falsehood on the part of the dis- 
ciples could not possibly have animated them to so unflinching 
an announcement of the resurrection of Jesus amid the greatest 
perils ; and it is a just argument of modem apologists that the 
astonishing revolution from the deep depression and utter hope- 
lessness of the disciples at the death of Jesus, to the strong faith 
and enthusiasm with which they proclaimed him as the Messiah 
on the succeeding Pentecost, would be inexplicable unless in the 
interim something extraordinarily encouraging had taken place 
— something, in fact, which had c6nvinced them of his resur- 
rection But that this cause of conviction was precisely a 
real appearance of the risen Jesus, — ^that, indeed it was neces- 
sarily an external event at all — ^is by no means proved. If we 
chose to remain on supranatural ground, we might with 
Spinoza suppose that a vision was produced by miraculous 
means in the minds of the disciples, the object of which was to 
make evident to them, in a manner accordant with their powers 
of comprehension and the ideas of their age, that Jesus by his 
virtuous life had risen from spiritual death, and that to those 
who foUowed his example he would grant a similar resurrec- 
lion With one foot at least on the same ground stands the 

The 5th Fragment, in Lessing’s 4 th Beitrag. Woolston, Disc. 8. 

•• Ut sup. 66. 

•• Ullmaiui, Was setz die Stiftong der ChristUchwi Eirche durch einen Gehreu^ 
sigten voiaus? In his Studien, 1832, 3, s. 589 f. ; (Bdhr) Briefe Uber den Ration, 
alismas, s. 28, 236. Faulos, oiceg. Handb. 8, b. s. 828 f. ; Base, § 146. ^ 

** Spinoza, ut sup. : Apoatolo$ omnei omnino credidUse, quod i^hrUtus a morte 
ratwrrexmi, et ad eodmi rtuma aseenderit — effo non nego. JfoM ipse eUtm Ahra- 
hamus crsdidU, quod Deus upud ipsum pransusfuerit — emi tamen houe et piura 
alia kujusmodi apparUiones seu revelationes fuerint, mptui et opindonibutt eofwm 
hmiuwm, aeeomMfdat(ie, quihus I>eus mtntem gmm iisdem revelare Ooneluao 

iiaqueCh/isU ek mortuis resurrectiofietn revera spirituedenif et solisfiddihus ad somia 
captwn i^velatam funse^ nempe quod CkristtLS (jeftmitoie dcnedus fuit, et a tsortuis 
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supposition of Weissa, that the drafted spirit of Jesus xeaEy 
acted on the disciples whom b^had left behind ; in connexicm 
with which he refers to the apparitions of spirits^ the hnpossi- 
hility of which remains . unproved In order to escape ficom 
the magic circle of the supernatural, others have searched for 
natural external causes which might indaoa the belief that Jesus 
hod risen and had been seen his resurrection. The first 
impetus to this opinion, it has been conjectured, was given by 
tbs circumstance that on the second morning after the htirial 
hia grave was found empty, the linen clothes which lay ia 
it being taken first for angels and then for an appearance of the 
risen Jesus himself'® : but if the body of Jesus was not reani- 
mated, how are we to suppose that it came out of the grave ? 
Here it would he necessary to recur to the supposition of a 
thsft : unless the intimation of John, that Jesus on account of 
haste was laid in a strange grave, were thought available for the 
conjecture that perhaps the owner of the grave caused the coipse 
to be removed: which however the disciples must subsequently 
have learned, and which in any case has too frail a foundation 
in the solitary statement of the fourth gospel. 

Far more fruitftd is the appeal to the passage of Paul 
1 Cor. XV. as the most appropriate starting point in this 
inquiry, and the key to the comprehension of all the appear- 
ances of Jesus after his resurrection When Paul there 
places the Christophany which oceurred to himself in the same 
series with the appearances of Jesus in the days after his resur- 
rection : this authorizes us, so for as nothing else stands in the 
way of such an inferenee, to conclude that, for aught the apoislle 
knew, those earlier appearances were of the same notore with 

(mortuas hie inteUi^o eo Memuj ^ ChriHws dixit : H%ite tMtrtms 

su4»t) turrexit, eiimtl edgue wUi marie ringvlarU sanditatCs exem^vm deeUit ei 
ducip^Uos suos a mrtuis mciUU, gmUnm ipti hoc vUm d miariu exm- 

plum uqwmiitr, 

^ Die eviuiig« Gosek 2, s. iSC £ 

Versuch iiber die Auferit^himg d'esu, in Sduaidt’i Bibliothek, 2, 4f s.. 
U&fL 

•'» Ibid, ». 5S7 ; Kuwer, bibl. Ujheol. 1, •. 168 f. ; fttge, ut aup. p. 18, 
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the one experienced by himeelf. Now with respect to the latter 
as narrated to us in the Acts (ix. 1 ff. ; xxii. 8 ff. ; xxvi. 12 ff.)» 
it is no longer possible, after the analysis ofEichhom^^ and 
Ammon to retain it as an external, objective appearance of 

le real Christ; even Neander ** does not positively dare to 
maintain more than an internal influence of Christ on the mind 
of Paul, only appending in a very beseeching manner the sup- 
position of an external appearance; and even that internal in- 
fluence he himself renders superfluous by detailing the causes 
which might in a natural manner produce such a revolution in 
the disposition of the man thus : the favourable impression of 
Christianity, of the doctrine, life and conduct of its adherents, 
which he had here and there received, especially on the occasion 
of the martyrdom of Stephen, threw his mind into a state of 
excitement and conflict, which he might indeed for a time 
forcibly repress, perhaps even by redoubled zeal against the new 
sect, but which must at last find vent in a d^jeisive spiritual 
crisis, concerning which it need not surprise us that in an 
oriental it took the form of a Christophany. If according to 
this we have in the apostle Paul an example, that strong im- 
pressions from the infant Christian community might carry an 
ardent mind that had long striven against it, to a pitch of 
exaltation which issued in a Christophany, and a total change 
of sentiment : sui*ely the impression of the sublime personality 
of Jesus would suffice to inspire into bis immediate disciples, 
struggling with the doubts conceming his messiahship which 
bis death had excited in them^ the experience of siimlar visions. 
They who think it necessary and desirable in relation to the 
Christophany of Paul to call in the aid of external natural 
phenomena, as thunder and lightning, may also seek to facili- 
tate the explanation of the appearances of the risen Jesus which 
In h» allg. Bitliothek, 6, 1, s. 1 if. 

** OonsTD. exeg. de repentina SanH — eonveraion^. In hifl oputc. theid. ; Roft- 
bildvng dai Cbristenth. 2, 1 , ICa|i. 8 . Comp, also my Streitichriaen, 2ti»t Hoft, 

** 0«iel}. det Pflanaung und Leitvng der Christl. Kirche doFcli die Apottel, 1, i. 
75 ff. 
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his immediate disciples believed themselves to have previously 
had, by the supposition of similar incidents Only it must be 
observed, that as Eichhom’s explanation of the event in the 
life of Paul proved a failure from his maintaining as historical 
every single detail in the New Testament narrative, as the 
blindness of Paul and his cure, the vision of Ananias, dip., 
which he could only transform into natural occurrence^ by a 
very strained interpretation : so it would inevitablyjpender im- 
possible the psychological explanation of the appearances of 
Jesus, to acknowledge as historical all the evangelical nan’atives 
concerning them, especially those of the tests which Thomas 
applied by touching the wounds of Jesus, and which Jesus him- 
self afforded by taking material nourishment ; and indeed these 
narratives, from the contradiction wdiich they are shown to pre- 
sent, have not the sliglitest claim to such a character. The two 
first gospels, and our chief informant in this matter, the apostle 
Paul, tell us nothing of such tests, and it is quite natural that 
the Christophanies which, in the actual experience of the women 
and apostles, may have floated before them as visions of much the 
same chai’acter as that which Paul had on the way to Damascus, 
when once received into tradition, should by reason of the apo- 
logetic effort to cut off all doubts as to their reality, be con- 
tinually more and more consohdated, so that the mute appear- 
ances became speaking ones, the ghostlike form was exchanged 
for one that ate, and the merely visible body was made palpable 
also. 

Here however there presents itself r distinction, which seems 
at once to render the event in the history of Paul unavailable 
for the explanation of those eadier appearances. To the apostle 
Paul, namely, the idea that Jesus had risen and c^ppeared to 
many persons was delivered as the belief of the sect which he 
persecuted ; lie had only to receive it into his conviction and to 
vivify it in his imagination until it became a part of his own 
experience : the earlier disciples, on the contrary, had before 


** This is done in the treatise in Schmidt^s Biblicth., and by Kaiser, ut sup. 
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them as a fact merely the death of tlieir Messiah,- — the notion of 
a resurrection on his part they could nowhere gather, but mast, 
according to our conception of the matter, have first produced 
it'; a problem which appears to be beyond all comparison more 
difficult than that subsequently presented to the apostle Paul, 
disorder to form a correct judgment on this subject, we must 
transport ourselves yet more completely into the situation and 
frame of q^nd into wliich the disciples of Jesus were thrown by 
his death. During several years’ intercourse with them he had 
constantly impressed them more and more decidedly with the 
belief that he was the Messiah ; hut his death, which they were 
unable to reconcile with tlieir messianic ideas, had for the mo- 
ment anniliilated this belief. Now when, after the first shock 
was past, tlie earlier impression began to revive : there sponta- 
neously arose in them the psychological necessity of solving 
the contradiction between the ultimate fate of Jesus and their 
earlier opinion of him — of adopting into their idea of tlie 
Messiah the characteristics of suffering and death. As, how- 
ever, with the Jews of that age to comprehend meant nothing 
else than to derive from the sacred scriptures: they turned 
to these, to ascertain whether they might not perliaps find in 
them intimations of a suffering and dying Messiah. Foreign as 
the idea of such a Messiah is to the Old Testament, the dis- 
ciples, who wished to find it there, must nevertheless have 
regarded as intimations of this Icind, all those poetical and pro- 
phetic passages wliich, like Isa. liii., Ps. xxii., represented the 
man of God as afilicted and bowed down even to death. Thus 
Luke states as the chief occupation of the risen Jesus in his 
interview with the disciples, that heymnin^ at Moses and all 
tlie prophets, he expounded unto them in all the scriptures 
the things concerning himself, i. e. that Christ ought to have 
sujfered such things (xxiv. 26 f. ; 44 tf.). When tliey had in 
^s mmner received into their messianic idea ignominy, suffering 
and death, the ignominiously executed Jesus was not lost, but still 
remained to them : by his death he had only entered into his 
messianic glory (Luke xxiv. 20.), in which he was invisibly with 
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them always i even unto the end of the world (Matt, xxviii. 20.). 
But Iiow could he fail, out of this glory, in which he lived, to 
give tidings of himself to his followers ? and how could they, 
when their mind was opened to the hitherto hidden doctrine of 
a dying Messiah contained in the scriptures, and when in mo- 
ments of unwonted inspiration their hearts burned with^ 
them (Luke xxiv. 32.), — how could they avoid conceiving this 
to be an influence shed on them by their glorified J^hrist, an 
opening of their understanding by him (v. 45), nay, an actual 
conversing with him ? Lastly, how conceivable is it that 
in individuals, especially women, these impressions were 
heightened, in a purely subjective manner, into actual vision ; 
that on others, even on whole assemblies, something or other 
of an objective nature, visible or audible, sometimes perhaps 
the sight of an unknown person, created the impression of a 
revelation or appearance of Jesus : a height of pious enthusiasm 
which is wont to appear elsewhere in religious societies, pecu- 
liarly oppressed and persecuted. But if the crucified Messiah 
had truly entered into the highest form of blessed existence, 
he ought not to have left his body in the grave : and if in pre- 
cisely such Old Testament passages as admitted of a typical 
relation to the sufferings of the Messiah, there was at the same 
time expressed the hope : thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption (Ps. 
xvi. 10 ; Acts ii. 27.) ; while in Isa. liii. 10, he who had been 
represented as led to the slaughter and buried, was yet promised 
a prolongation of his days : what was more natural to the dis- 
ciples than to reinstate their earlier Jewish ideas, which the 
death of Jesus had disturbed, namely, that the Christ re- 
maineth for ever (John xii. 34.), through the medium of an 
actual revivification of their dead master, and, as it was a 
messianic attribute one day to call the dead bodily j&om the 
grave, to imagine him also as returning to life in the manner of 
a resurrection ? 


Comp. Weiwe, ut «up. p. 898 ff. 
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Meanwhile, if the body of Jesus was interred in a known 
place, and could there (so far as we are not at liberty to sup- 
pose a theft, or an accidental removal) be sought for and ex- 
hibited : it is difficult to conceive how the disciples in Jerusalem 
itself, and not quite two days after the interment, could believe 
an^ declare that Jesus Avas risen, without refuting themselves, 
or meeting with refutation from their adversaries, (to whom 
how^ever they appear to have made the first disclosure as to the 
resurrection of their Messiali at Pentecost,) by ocular demon- 
stration at the grave Now it is here that the narrative of 
the first gospel, which has been unjustly placed below the others, 
presents an explanatory and satisfactory indication. According 
to this gospel also the risen Jesus does indeed appear in Je- 
rusalem, but only to the women, and so entirely as a mere pre- 
paration for a succeeding interview, nay, so supei-fluously, that 
we have already questioned tlie truth of tliis appearance, and 
pronounced it to be a later modification of the legend of the 
angelic appearance, which Matthew nevertheless also included 
in his narrative The sole important appearance of Jesus 
after the resurrection occurs, according to Matthew, in Galilee, 
wliither an angel, and Jesus himself on the last evening of his 
life and on the morning of the resurrection, most urgently 
directed his disciples, and where the fourth gospel also, in its 
appendix, places an appearance of the resuscitated Jesus. That 
the disciples, dispersed by their alarm, at the execution of their 
Messiah, should return to their home in Galilee, where they 
had no need, as in the metropolis of Judea, the seat of tlie 
enemies of their crucified Christ, to shut the doors for fear of 
the Jews, was natural. Here was the place where they gra- 
dually began to breathe freely, and where their faith in Jesus, 
which had been temporarily depressed, might once more expand 
with its former vigoui*. But Tiere also, where no body lay in 
the grave to contradict bold suppositions, might gradually be 


Comp. Friedrich, in Eichhorn » Biblioth. 7, s. 223. 
Comp, also Sebmidt’s) Biblioth. 2, s. b48. 
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formed the idea of the resurrection of Jesus; and when this 
conviction had so elevated the courage and enthusiasm of his 
adherents that they ventured to proclaim it in the metropolis, it 
was no longer possible by the sight of the body of Jesus either 
to convict themselves, or to be convicted by others. 

According to the Acts, it is true, the disciples so early as 
the next Pentecost, seven weeks after the death of Jesus, ap- 
peared in Jerusalem wdth the announcement of his resurrection, 
and were themselves already convinced of it on the second 
morning after his burial, by appearances which they witnessed. 
But how long will it yet be, until the manner in which the 
author of the Acts places the first appearance of the disciples of 
Jesus with the announcement of the new doctrine, precisely on 
the festival of the announcement of the old law, be recognized 
as one which rests purely on dogmatical grounds; which is 
therefore historically worthless, and in no way binds us to 
assign so short a duration to that time of quiet preparation in 
Galilee ? As regards the other statement — it might certainly 
require some time for the mental state of the disciples to be- 
come exalted in the degree necessary, before this or that indi- 
vidual amongst them could, purely as an operation of his own 
mind, make present to liimself the risen Christ in a visionary 
manner; or before whole assemblies, in moments of highly 
wrought enthusiasm, could believe that they heard him in every 
impressive sound, or saw him in every striking appearance : but 
it would nevertheless be conceived, that, as it was not possible 
that he should be held by the bonds of death (Acts ii. 24.), he 
had passed only a short time in the grave. As to the more 
precise determination of this interval, if it be held an insuf- 
ficient explanation, that the sacred number thre^e would be the 
first to suggest itself ; there is a further idea which might 
occur, — whether or not it be historical that Jesus was buried 
on the evening before a sabbath, — ^namely, that he only re- 
mained in the grave during the rest of the sabbath, and thus 
rose on the morning after the sabbath (rafffiaruv, 
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which by the known mode of reckoning might be reconciled 
with the round number of three days 

When once the idea of a resurrection of Jesus had been 
formed in this manner, the great event could not be allowed to 
have happened so simply, but must be surrounded and embeb 
lished with all the pomp which the Jewish imagination fur- 
nished. The chief ornaments which stood at command for this 
purpose, were angels : hence these must open the grave of Jesus, 
must, after he had come forth from it, keep watch in the empty 
place, and deliver to the women, who (because without doubt 
women had had the first visions) must be the first to go to the 
grave, the tidings of what had happened. As it w^as Galilee 
where Jesus subsequently appeared to them, the journey of the 
disciples thither, which was nothing else than their return 
home, somewhat hastened by fear, was derived from the direction 
of an angel ; nay, Jesus himself must already before his death, 
and, as Matthew too zealously adds, once more after the resur- 
rection also, have enjoined this journey on the disciples. But 
the farther these narratives were propagated by tradition, the 
more must the difference between the locality of the resurrec- 
tion itself and that of the appearances of the risen one, be 
allowed to fall out of sight as inconvenient; and since the 
locality of the death and resurrection was not transferable, the 
appearances were gradually placed in the same locality as the 
resurrection, — in Jerusalem, which, as tlie more brilliant theatre 
and the seat of the first Christian Church, was especially appro- 
priate for them 

May the three days’ abode of Jonah in the whale have had any influence 
on this determination of time ? or the passage in Hosea quoted above, § 111, note 8 ? 
The former is indeed only placed in this connexion in one gospel, and the latter is 
nowhere used in the N. T. 

*• Compaie with this explanation the one given by Weisse, in the 7th chapter of 
his work above quoted. He agrees with the above representation in regarding the 
death of Jesus as real, and the narratives of the grave being found empty as later 
fabrications ; the point in which he diverges is that above mentioned — that in his 
view the appearances of the risen Jesus are not merely psychological and subjective, 
but objective magical facts. 
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THE ASCENSION. 


§ 141. 

THE LAST COMMANDS AND PROMISES OP JESUS. 

In the last interview of Jesus with his disciples, which accord- 
ing to Mark and Luke closed with the ascension, the three 
first evangelists (the fourth has sometliing similar on the very 
first interview) represent Jesus as delivering testamentary com- 
mands and promises, wliich referred to the establishment and 
propagation of the messianic kingdom on earth. 

With regard to the commands, Jesus in Luke (xxiv. 47f.; 
Acts i. 8.) in parting from his disciples appoints them to be 
witnesses of his messiahship, and charges them to preach /*(?- 
pe?itance and remission of sins in his name from Jerusalem to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In Mark (xvi. 15 f.) he en- 
joins them to go into all the world and bring to every creature 
the glad tidings of the messianic kingdom founded by him ; he 
who believes and is baptized will be saved, hp who believeth 
not, will (in the future messianic judgment) be condemned. In 
Matthew (xxviii. 19 f.) the disciples are also commissioned to 
make disciples of all nations Travra ra eOvu, and here baptism 
is not mentioned incidentally merely, as in Mark, but is made 
the subject of an express command by Jesus, and is besides 
more precisely described as a baptism in the name of the 
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Father', of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, sU ro ovofxa roi 
Ttar^Oi KOLi rov uioij uou roii aylou Trvsif^arog. 

The impediments to the supposition that Jesus delivered to 
his disciples the express command to cany the announcement 
of the gospel to the Gentiles, have been already pointed out 
in an earlier connexion *. But that this more definite form 
of baptism proceeded from Jesus, is also opposed by the fact, 
that such an allocation of Father, Son, and Spirit does not else- 
where appear, except as a form of salutation in apostolic epistles 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14 : the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c.) ; 
while as a more definite form of baptism it is not to be 
met with throughout the whole New Testament save in the 
above passage of the first gospel : for in the apostolic epistles 
and even in the Acts, baptism is designated as a poiTTrl^Eiv elg 
T>j(7oi/v, or TO ovojxu TOu ^Iviaou haptisif?g in 

Christ Jesus, or in the name of the Lord Jesus, or their 
equivalent (Eom. vi. 3; Gal. hi. 27; Acts ii. 38; viii. 16; 
X. 48 ; xix. 5.), and the same threefold reference to God, Jesus, 
and the Holy Spirit is only found in ecclesiastical writers, as, 
for example, Justin Indeed the formula in Matthew sounds 
so exactly as if it had been borrowed from the ecclesiastical 
ritual, that there is no slight probability in the supposition that 
it was transferred from thence into the mouth of Jesus. But 
this does not authorize us to throw the passage out of the text 
as an interpolation ”, since, if every thing in the gospels which 
cannot have happened to Jesus, or which cannot have been 
done or spoken by him in the manner there described, were to 
be pronounced foreign to the original text, the interpolations 
would soon become too numerous. So far it is with justice 
that others have defended the genuineness of the baptismal 
formula^; but their grounds for the assertion that it was 

> Vol. II. § 68. 

» Apol. i. 61. 

* As is done by Teller, im excurs. 2, ad Burneti I. de fide et ofi^c. Christ, p. 
262. 

♦ The work of Beckhaus, iiber die Aechtheit der sog. Tauffonnel, 1794, met with 
general approval. 
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delivered in this manner by Jesus himself are insufficient : the 
two opinions then resolve themselves into a third, namely, that 
this more definite form of baptism does indeed belong to 
the original context of the first gospel, but without having been 
so delivered by Jesus Jesus had, during his life, predicted in 
divers ways the j^ropagation of his kingdom beyond the limits 
of the Jewish nation, perhaps also had intimated the introduc- 
tion of baptism to be his will ; and — whether it be the fact that, 
as wc leani in the fourth gospel, the disciples already practised 
baptism in the lifetime of Jesus, or that they first made this 
rite a sign of reception into the new messianic society after his 
death, — in any case it was entirely in the manner of the legend 
to place the injunction to baptize, as well as to go out into all 
the world, in the mouth of the departing Christ as a last de- 
claration of his will. 

The promises which J esus gives to his adherents in parting 
from them, are in Matthew, where they are directed exclusively 
to the eleven, limited simply to the assurance that he, to wffiom 
as the exalted Messiah all power was delivered both in heaven 
and on earth, would be invisibly with them during the present 
a^e aiuv, until at the consummation o-wrihiicx, of this ^erm, he 
should enter into permanent visible communion with them: 
precisely the expression of the belief which was formed in the 
first Christian community, when the equilibrium w^as recovered 
after the oscillations caused by the death of Jesus. — In Mark, 
the last promises of Jesus seem to be gathered from the popular 
opinion concerning the gifts of the Christians, which was cur- 
rent at the period of the composition of this gospel. Of the 
signs dyifxzia, which are here promised to believers in general, 
the speaking with {new) tongues, 7 ^(xm7v {sixivaTs) in 

the sense intended 1 Cor. xiv., not in the manner described in 
Acts ii. which is a mythical modification ®, actually appeared in 


* Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 246. 

® Comp. Baur, in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, Jahrgang 1830, 2 , s, 
75 ff. 
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the primitive church ; as also the casting out of devils ^aif^ovta 
BK^aWBiv ; and it may even be conceived that sick persons were 
cured in a natural manner by faith in the laying on of hands 
eTi&Etng by a Christian : on the contrary the talcing tip of 
serpents ai^eiv (comp. Luke x. 19.) and the power of 
drinking poisons with impunity, have never had any existence 
except in the superstitious belief of the vulgar, and such signs 
of discipleship would have been tlie last to which Jesus would 
have attached any value. — In Luke, tlie object of the last 
promise of Jesus is tlie power from on high ivvaixig l| i/r^oug, 
wliich according to the promise of the Father iTrayycxla rov 
he would send on the apostles, and the impartation of 
which they were to await in Jerusalem (xxiv. 49.); and in 
Acts i. 5 ff . Jesus more precisely designates this impartation 
of power as a baptism with the Holy Spirit, kym, 

wliich in a few days w^ould be gi*antcd to the disciples in order 
to qualify them for the announcement of the gospel. — These 
passages of Luke, wliich place the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit in the days after the ascension, seem to be in contradic- 
tion with the statement of the fourth gospel, that Jesus com- 
municated the Holy Spirit to his disciples in the days of his 
resun’cction, nay, on his very first appearance in the circle of 
the eleven. In John xx. 22 f. we read, that Jesus, appearing 
among the disciples when the doors were closed, breathed on 
them and said : Receive ye the Holy Ghost, XagerE icvivytM 
kyiov, wherewith he connected the authority to remit and retain 
sins. 

If this were the only passage relating to the impartation of 
the Spirit, every one would believe that the disciples had it 
communicated to them by Jesus when he was personally present 
among them, and not first after his exaltation to heaven. But 
in accordance with the harmonizing interest, it has been con- 
cluded, first by Theodore of Mopsuestia, and recently by 
Tholuck ^ that the word Xa0ET£ receive, in John, must be taken 


^ Comm. z. Joh. s. 332. 
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in the sense of ye shall receive^ because according to 

Luke the Holy Spirit was not imparted to the disciples until 
later, at Pentecost. But as if he wished to preclude such a 
wresting of his words, the Jesus of John adds to them the sym- 
bolical action of breathing on the disciples, which unmistake- 
ably represents the receiving of the Holy Spirit as a present 
fact®. It is true that expositors have found out a way of 
eluding even this act of breathing, by attributing to it the 
following signification : as certainly as Jesus now breathes upon 
them, so certainly will they at a future time receive the Holy 
Ghost But the act of breatliing upon a person is as decided 
a symbol of a present impartation as the laying on of hands, 
and as those on whom the ai)ostles laid their hands \vere imme- 
diately filled with the Spirit (Acts viii. 17 ; xix. 6.), so, accord- 
ing to the above narrative, tlio author of the fourth gospel must 
have thought that the apostles on that occasion received the 
Spirit from Jesus. In order to avoid the necessity of denying, 
in opposition to the clear meaning of John, that an impartation 
of the Spirit actually took place immediately after the resurrec- 
tion, or of coming into contradiction with Luke, who assigns 
the outpouring of the Spirit to a later period, expositors now 
ordinarily suppose that the Spirit was granted to the apostles 
both at the earlier and the later period, the impartation at 
Pentecost being only an increasing and perfecting of the 
former^®. Or more correctly, since Matthew x. 20. speaks of 
the Spirit of the Father as already sustaining the disciples in 
their first mission : it is supposed that they were first endowed 
with some extraordinary power before that mission, in the life- 
time of Jesus ; that on the occasion in question, shortly after 
his resurrection, he heightened this power ; but that all the ful- 
ness of the Spirit was not poured out upon them until Pente- 
cost”. What constitutes the distinction between these steps, 

• Liicke, Comm. z. Joh. 2, s. 686 ; Be Wette, s. 204. 

^ Less, Aiiferstehungsgeschichte, s. 281 ; Kuincil, in loc. 

Lucke, 8. 687. 

" Vid. ap. Michaelis, Begrabniss- und Auferstehungsgescliichte, s. 268; OlsliaU' 
sen, 2, g. 533. 
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and especially in what the increase of the gifts of the Spirit 
consisted in the present instance, is, however, as Michaelis has 
already remarked, not easy to discern. If in the first instance 
the apostles were endowed with the power of working miracles 
(Matt. X. 1. 8.) together with the gift of speaking freely (Trap- 
pY]'Tla) before tribunals (v. 20), it could only be a more coiTect 
insight into the spirituality of his kingdom that Jesus com- 
municated to them by breathing on them ; but of this they were 
still destitute immediately before the ascension, when, according 
to Acts i. 6., they asked whether, with the impartation of the 
Spirit, within the next few days, would be associated the restora- 
tion of the kingdom to Israel. If however it be supposed that 
each successive impartation of the Spirit conferred no new 
powers on the disciples, but was merely an addition in measure 
to that which was already present in all its diversified powers : 
it must still be held surprising that no evangelist mentions, 
together with an earlier impartation, a later amplification ; but 
instead of this, besides an incidental mention of the Spirit as 
enabling the disciples to defend tlumiselves before tribunals, in 
Luke (xii. 12.), — which, since it is not here, as in Matfhew, 
connected with a mission, may be regarded merely as a refer- 
ence to the time after the later outpouring of the Spirit, — each 
of the evangelists mentions only one impartation, and repre- 
sents this as the first and last. This is, indeed, a clear proof 
that, to place in juxtaposition three impartations and to regard 
them as so many different degrees, is only an effort to har- 
monize the gospels by introducing into them what is foreign to 
the text. 

Thus there are in the New Testament three distinct opinions 
concerning the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples of 
Jesus ; and in two respects they form a climax. As regards the 
time, Matthew places the impartation the earliest — within the 
period of the natural life of Jesus; Luke, the latest — in the 
time after his complete departure from the earth ; John in an 


** This is Tholuck’s opinion, ut sup. 
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intermediate position — in the days of the resurrection. As re 
gards the conception of the fact, it is the simplest in Matthew 
the least perceptible to the senses, for he has no special anc 
external act of impaitation ; John already has such a feature 
in the act of breathing on the disci2)les ; wliile witli Luke, ii 
the Acts, the gfintle breathing has become a violent storm 
which shakes the house, uiid with which other miraculous ap 
pearances arc united. These two series of gradations stand ii 
opposite relations to historical probability. That the Sjmi 
which, whether it be regarded as natural or as super 
natural, is in eitlior case the animating power of the messianic 
idea in its Cliristian modification, w^as communicated to the 
adherents of Jesus so early as Matthew narrates, is contradicted 
by his own representation, for according to him, that Cliristian 
modification — the introduction of the characteristics of sufi’ering 
and death into the idea of the Messiah, — was not comprehended 
by the disciples long after the mission described in Matt. x. ; 
and as the discourse of instructions there given contains other 
particulars also, which will only suit later times and circum- 
stances : it is easy to imagine that the promise in question may 
have been erroneously referred to that earlier period. Only 
after the death and resurrection of Jesus can we conceive what 
the ]N^ew Testament calls the Trvsij/ia to have been de- 
veloped in the disei^iles, and in so far the representation of 
John stands nearer to reality than that of Matthew; but, as 
certainly the revolution in the sentiments of the disciples de- 
scribed in the foregoing section, had not taken place so early 
as two days after the crucifixion : the account of John does not 
approach so near to the trutli as that of Luke, who allows an 
interval of at least fifty days for the formation of the new opinions 
in the disciples. The position of the narratives with respect to 
historical truth is reversed by the other climax. For in pro- 
portion as a narrative represents the impartation of a spiritual 
power as perceptible to the senses, the formation of a sentiment 
whicdi might spring from natural causes as miraculous, the 
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origin of a faculty which can only have been developed gra- 
dually, as instantaneous : in the same proportion does such a 
narrative diverge froni the truth ; and in this respect, Matthew 
would stand at the least distance from the truth, Luke at the 
greatest. If we therefore recognize in the representation of the 
latter the most mature product of tradition, it may he wondered 
how tradition can have wrought in two opposite ways : receding 
from the truth in relation to the determination of the manner 
and form of the impartation, approaching the truth in relation 
to the determination of the time. But tliis is explained as soon 
as it is considered, that in the changes in the determination of 
the time, tradition was not guided by critical inquiry after truth — 
this might well have caused surprise, — hut by the same tendency 
that led to the other alteration, namely, to present the imparta- 
tion of the Spirit as a single miraculous act. If Jesus was said 
to have shed the Spirit on his disciples by a special act : it must 
seem appropriate to assign this act to liis state of glorification, 
and thus either with John to place it after the resurrection, or 
with Luke after the ascension ; indeed the fourth evangelist ex- 
pressly remarks that in the lifetime of Jesus, the Spirit was not 
yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified (vii. 89.). 

This interpretation of the opinion of the fourth evangelist 
concerning the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples, is at- 
tested as the cmTect one by the fact, that it throws unexpected 
light on an obscurity in his gospel with respect to which wo 
were previously unable to come to a decision. In relation to 
the farewell discourses of Jesus, it was not possible to settle the 
dispute, whether what Jesus there says of his return is to he 
referred to the days of his resurrection, or to the outpouring of 
the Spirit, because the description of that return as a seeing 
again seemed to speak as decidedly for the former, as the ob- 
servation that in that time they would no longer ask him any- 
thing, and would understand him fully, for the latter : a dis- 
pute which is decided in the most welcome manner, if it can he 
shown to he the opinion of the narrator that the impartation of 
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the Spirit fell in the days of the resurrection At first indeed 
it might be thought, that this impartation, especially as in John 
it is connected with the formal appointment of his disciples as 
his envoys, and the communication of the authority to remit 
and retain sins (comp. Matt, xviii. 18.), would have been more 
appropriate at the close than the commencement of the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus, and in a full assembly of the apostles 
than in one from which Thomas was absent ; but on this ac- 
count to suppose with Olshausen that the evangelist for the 
sake of brevity merely appends the impartation of the Spirit to 
the first appearance, though it really belonged to a later inter- 
view, is an inadmissible violence ; and we must rather allow, that 
the author of the fourth gospel regarded this first appear- 
ance of Jesus as the principal one, and the one eight days later 
as merely supernumerary in favour of Thomas. The appear- 
ance chap. xxi. is also a supplement, which the author, when 
he wrote his gospel, either had not known, or at least did not 
recollect. 


§ 142. 

THR SO-CALLEP ASCENSION CONSIDERED AS A SUPERNATURAL AND AS A 
NATURAL EVENT. 

The ascension of Jesus is reported to us in the New Testa- 
ment in three different narratives, which in point of fulness of 
detail and picturesqueiiess of description form a progressive 
series. Mark, who in the last portion of his gospel is in general 
very brief and abrupt, only says, that after Jesus had spoken to 
the disciples for the last time, he was received up (ave?^ii(p6rj) into 
heaven and sat on the right ha nd o f God (xvi. 19.). With 
scarcely more definiteness it is said in the gospbl of Luke that 
Jesus led his disciples out as far as Bethany, iioj st$ BnOoevlav, 
and while he here with uplifted hands gave them his blessing, 
hew as parted from them (Sieu-ru), and carried up into heaven 


Comp. Weisse, die evang. geschichte, 2, s. 418. 
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(avEcpe^er:) ; whereupon the disciples fell down and worshipped 
him, and forthwith returned to Jerusalem with great joy (xxiv. 
50 ff.). In the introduction to the Acts, Luke gives more 
ample details concerning tliis scene. On the mount of Olives, 
where Jesus delivered to his disciples his last commands and 
promises, he was taken up before their eyes (sTni^Qii), and a 
cloud received him out of their sight. While the disciples were 
watching him, as he went up into heaven on the cloud, there 
suddenly stood hy them two men in white apparel, who induced 
them to desist from thus gazing after him hy the assurance, 
that the Jesus now taken from them would come again from 
heaven in the same manner as he had just ascended into 
heaven ; on which they were satisfied, and returned to Jeru- 
salem (i. J — 12). 

The first impression from this narrative is clearly this : that 
it is intended as a description of a miraculous event, an actual 
exaltation of Jesus into heaven, as the dwelling-place of (lod, 
and an attestation of this hy angels ; as orthodox theologians, 
both ancient and modern, correctly maintain. The only ques- 
tion is, whether they can also help us to surmount the diffi- 
culties which stand in our way when we attempt to form a con- 
ception of such an event ? One main difficulty is this : how can 
a palpable body, wffiich has still and hones, and eats mate- 
rial food, be qualified for a celestial abode ? how can it so far 
liberate itself from the laws of gravity, as to be capable of an 
ascent through the air ? and how can it be conceived that God 
gave so preternatural a capability to Jesus by a miracle ' ? The 
only possible reply to these questions is, that the grosser ele- 
ments which the body of Jesus still retained after the resurrec- 
tion, were removed before the ascension, and only the finest 
essence of his corporeality, as the integument of the soul, was 
taken by him into heaven But as the disciples who were 


* Crabicr, in the iieucsten theol. Journal 3, s. 417, and in tlie Vorrede zu Gries- 
baches opiisc. acad. p. xevi. comp. Kuinoi, in Marc. p. 222. 

* Seiler, ap. Kuindl, ut sup. s. 223. 
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present at the ascension observed no residuum of his body 
which he had left behind, this leads either to the above men- 
tioned absurdity of an evaporation of the body of Jesus, or to 
Olshauseii’s process of subtilization which, still incomplete even 
after the resurrection, was not perfected untihthe moment of the 
ascension; a process which must have been conducted with 
singularly rapid retrograde transitions in these last days, if the 
body of Jesus, when penetrating into the closed room where the 
disciples were assembled, is to be supposed immaterial ; imme- 
diately after when Thomas touched him, material ; and lastly, 
in the ascension, again immaterial. The other difficulty lies in 
the consideration, that according to a just idea of the world, the 
seat of God and of the blessed, to which Jesus is supposed to have 
been exalted, is not to be sought for in the upper regions of the 
air, nor, in general, in any determinate place ; — such a locality 
could only be assigned to it in the childish, limited conceptions 
of antiq^uity. We are well aware that he who would attain to 
God and the circle of the blessed would make a superfluous 
circuit, if he thought it necessary for this purpose to soar aloft 
into tlie higher regions of the firmament ; and the more intimately 
Jesus was acquainted with God and divine things, the farther 
certainly would he be from making such a circuit, or from being 
caused to make it by God Thus there would be no other 
resource than to suppose a divic^ accQinmQdution to the idea pf 
the world in that age, and to say : God in order to convince the 
disciples of the return of Jesus into the higher world, although 
this world is in reality by no means to be sought for in the 
upper air, nevertheless prepared the spectacle of such an exalta- 
tion But thisj s to repr esenLGod as -theatrically aaaiigiiig m 
illusion. 

As an attempt to set us free from such difficiflties and ab- 


* Comp. Faulus, exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. S21 ; Pe Wette, Eeligion und Theologie, 
s. 161. 

* Kem, Hauptthatsachen, Tiib. Zeitschrift. 1836, 3, ». 58. Comp. Steudel (Olau- 
benslehre, s. 823), who supposes the ascension to have been a vision which 0od 
produced in the disciples. Against this comp, Rtreitschriften, 1, s. 162 ff, 
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surdities, the natural explanation of this narrative must needs 
be welcome ®. This distinguishes in the evangelical accounts of 
the ascension, what was actually beheld, and what was inferred 
by reasoning. Certainly, when it is said in the Acts : whiles 
they beheld, he was taken up, ah^m iiriph: the 

exaltation to heaven seems here to be represented as a fact 
actually witnessed. But, the Eationalists tell us that we are 
not to understand as signi^ing an elevation above the 

earth, but only that Jesus in order to bless the disciples, drew 
up his form and tlius appeared more elevated to them. They 
then bring forward the word he was parted from them, 

in the conclusion of Luke’s gospel, and interpret it to mean 
that Jesus in taking leave of his disciples removed himself 
farther from them. Hereupon, they continue, in the same way 
as on the mount of Transfiguration, a cloud was interposed 
between Jesus and the disciples, and together with the numerous 
olive-trees on the moimt, concealed him from their sight; a result 
which, on the assurance of two unknown men, they regarded as 
a reception of Jesus into heaven. But, when Luke in the Acts 
immediately connects iTni^Sn with the statement, and a cloud 
received him, s,ai i/TTEXa^ev ab't ov : he implies that the 

taking up was an introduction to the being received by the 
cloud ; which it would not be if it were a mere drawing up of 
the body, hut only if it were an exaltation of Jesus above the 
'earth, since only in this case could a cloud float under, carry, 
and envelop him, which is the idea expressed by 
Again, in the gospel of Luke, the fact that he was parted from 
them is represented as something which took place while he 
blessed them^ iv r£ EuxoyeTv airov avrois; now no one when pro- 
nouncing a benediction on another, will remove from him : 
whereas it appears very suitable, that Jesus while communicating 
his blessing to the disciples should be carried upward, and thus, 
while rising, have continued to extend ,over them his out- 
stretched hand as a symbol of his blessing. Thus the natural 


* See especially Paulus, ut sup. s. 910 ff. ; L. J. 1, b. s. 318 ff. 
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explanation of the disappearance in the cloud falls to the ground 
of itself ; while in the supposition that the two individuals clothed 
in white apparel were natural men, Paulus only disguises a final 
and strongly marked essay of the opinion espoused by Bahrdt 
and Venturinij that several epochs in the life of Jesus, especially 
after his crucifixion, were brought about by the agency of 
secret colleagues. And Jesus himself — what, according to this 
opinion, must we suppose to have become of him after this last 
separation from his disciples ? Shall we, with Bahrdt, dream of 
an Essene lodge, into which he retired after the completion of his 
work ? and with Brennecke appeal, in proof that Jesus long con- 
tinued silently to work for the welfare of mankind, to his appear- 
ance for the purpose of the conversion of Paul ? But, taking the 
narrative of the Acts as historical, this was connected with circum- 
stances and effects which could bo produced by no natural man, 
even though a member of a secret order. Or shall we witli 
Paulus suppose, that shortly after the last interview the body of 
Jesus sank beneath the injuries it had received? This could 
not well have happened in the very next moments after he had 
appeared still active among his disciples, so that the two men 
who joined them might have been witnesses of his decease, — 
who, even admitting this, would not have spoken in accordance 
with the truth ; but if he continued to live for any length of 
time he must have had the intention to remain from that period 
in the concealment of a secret society ; and to this must then 
be supposed to belong the two men clothed in white, who, 
doubtless with his previous sanction, persuaded the disciples 
that he had ascended into heaven ®. But this is a mode of 
representation, from which in this instance as in every other, 
a sound judgment must turn away with aversion. 

-1 

* Briefe iibei den Bationalismus; s. 146, Anm. 28. 
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§ 143. 


INSUPFIOIENCY OP THE NARRATIVES OP TWE ASCENSION. MYTHICAL CONCEPTION 
OP THOSE NARRATIVES. 

Among all the New Testament histories of miracles, the 
ascension least demanded such an expenditure of perverted 
acumen, since the attestations to its historical validity are pecu- 
liarly weak, — not only to us who, having no risen Jesus, can 
consequently have no ascended one, hut apart from all prior 
conclusions and in every point of view. Matthew and John, 
who according to the common idea were the two eyewitnesses 
among the evangelists, do not mention it; it is narrated by 
Mark and Luke alone, while in the rest of the New Testament 
writings decided allusions to it are wanting. But this absence 
of allusions to the ascension in the rest of the New Testament 
is denied by orthodox expositors. When, say they, Jesus in 
Matthew (xxvi. G4.) declares before the high priest, that here- 
after the Son of Man will be seen sitting at the right hand of 
God : this presupposes an exaltation thither, consequently an 
ascension ; when in John (hi. 13.) he says, no one hath ascended 
into heaven but the Son of Man who came from heaven, and at 
another time (vi. 62.) tells the disciples that they will hereafter 
see him ascend where he was before; further, when on the 
morning of the resurrection he declares that he is not yet as- 
cended to his Father, implying that he is about to do so (xx. 
17.) : there could hardly be more explicit allusions to the as- 
cension ; again, when the apostles in the Acts so often speak of 
an exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God (ii. 33.; v. 31.; 
comp. vii. 56.), and Paul represents him as 

M heavens dva^a; vwe^dva TravTcov ruv ov^av^v (Ephes. 
iv. 10.), Peter, as gone into heaven 7rofev6e)g eig ou^avov (1 Pet. 
iii. 22.) . there can be no doubt that they all knew of his ascen- 
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sion \ All these passages, however, with the exception perhaps 
of J olm vi. 62. where a seeing the son of man ascend, 
ava^oclvovra 7ov vlov rov avdpTai/, is spoken of, contain only in 
general his exaltation to heaven, without intimating that it was 
an external, visible fact, that took place in the presence of the 
disciples. Rather, when we find Paul in 1 Oor. xv. 5 £F. ranking 
the appearance of Jesus to himself, which occurred long after 
the alleged ascension, with the Christophanies before this epoch, 
so entirely without any pause or indication of a distinction : we 
must doubt, not merely that all the appearances which he 
enumerates besides his own can have occurred before the ascen- 
sion but whether the apostle can hove had any knowledge at 
all of an ascension as an external fact which closed the earthly 
life of Jesus. As to the author of the fourtli gospel, — in his 
metaphorical language, we are not compelled by the word 
dffijfSrf, any more than by the in relation to the angels 

ascending and descending upon Jesus, i. 52., to ascribe to him 
a knowledge of the visible ascension of Jesus, of which he gives 
no intimation at the conclusion of his gospel. 

Commentators have, it is true, taken all possible pains to ex- 
plain the want of a narrative of the ascension in the first and 
fourth gospels, in a way which may not prove inimical either to 
the authority of the writings, or to the historical value of the 
fact. They maintain that the evangelists who are silent on th- 
subject, held it either unnecessary, or impossible, to narrate the 
ascension. They held it unnecessary, say these expositors, 
either intrinsically, from the minor importance of the event * ; 
or extrinsically, on the consideration that it was generally 
known as a part of the evangelical tradition* ; John in particu- 

’ Seiler, ap, Kuincil, ut sup. s. 221 j Olshausen, s. 691 f. , Comp. Griesbacli, 
loconmi N. T. ad ascensionem Christi in coeliim spectantium sylloge. In Ws opusc. 
acad. ed. Gabler, Yol, 2, s. 481 if. 

• Schneckenbui^er, Uber den Urspr. u. s, f. s. 19. 

® Olfibauscn, s. 593 f. 

< Even Fritzsche, weary at the conclusion of his labour, writes in Matth. p. 835 : 
Maithacus Jesn in cochm aUiiim non coinniemoravit, qnippe nem Ini ignohm. 
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lar supposed it to be known from Mark and Luke ® ; or lastly, 
both Matthew and John omitted it as not belonging to the 
earthly life of Jesus, to the description of which their writings 
were exclusively devoted But we must contend, on the con- 
trary, that the life of Jesus, especially that enigmatical life 
which he led after his return from the grave, absolutely required 
such a close as the ascension. Whether it were generally 
known or not, whether it were important or unimportant, — the 
simple aesthetic interest which dictates even to an uncultivated 
author, that a narrative should be wound up with a conclusion, 
must have led every evangelical writer who knew of the ascen- 
sion to mention it, though it were but summarily at the end of 
his liistory, in order to avoid the strange impression left by the 
first gospel and still more by the fourth, as narratives losing 
tliemselves in vague obscurity. Hence our apologists resort to 
the supposition that the first and fourth evangelists held it im- 
possible to give an account of the ascension of Jesus, because 
the eyewitnesses, however long they might gaze after him, 
could still only see liim hovering in the air and encircled by the 
cloud, not entering heaven and taking his place on the right 
hand of God^. But in the ideas of the ancient world, to which 
heaven was nearer than to us, an entrance into the clouds was in 
itself a real ascent into heaven, as we see from the stories of 
Romulus and Elijah. 

Thus it is undeniable that the above evangelists were ignorant 
of the ascension : but the conclusion of the most recent criticism, 
that this ignorance is a reproach to the first evangelist as a sign 
of his unapostolic character ®, is the less in place here, because 
the event in question is rendered suspicious not merely by the 
silence of two evangelists, but also by the want of agreement 

^ Michaelis, ut sup. 352. 

® The treatise: Warum haben nicht alle Evangelisten die Himmel ikhrt Jesii 
ausdriicklich mitorzahlt? in Flatt’s Magazin, 8, s. 67- 

^ The above-iiaiuiMl Treatise in Flatt’s Magazin. 

** Sehneckenbiirgcr, ut sup. s. 10 f. 
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between those who narrate it. Mark is at variance witli Luke, 
nay, Luke is at variance with himself. In the account of the 
former, it appears as if Jesus had ascended into heaven imme- 
diately from the meal in which he appeared to the eleven, con- 
sequently from out of a house in Jerusalem ; for the phrases : 
he appeared with the eleven as they sat at meaty and up- 
braided them — and he said — So then after the Lord had 
spoken unto them he was received up into heaven^ &c., 
avaKBifiBVOii — Jtal covelS'Kre — kou bIttsv — 'O fjuev olv fiupio^y 
fjLzra 'TO auroT^y avsxi^dn tt. r. A, have an immediate de- 

pendence on each other, and it is only by violence that a change 
of place or a distinction of time can be introduced ®. Now an 
ascent into heaven directly out of a room is certainly not easy 
to imagine; hence Luke represents it as taking place in the 
open air. In his gospel he makes Jesus immediately before his 
ascension, lead out his disciples as far as Bethany lU 
Budaviav, but in the Acts he places the scene on the mount called 
Olivet Of Of TO KaT^oytAsvov this, however, cannot bo im- 

puted to him as a contradiction, since Bctliany lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mount of Olives But there is a more im- 
portant divergency in his statement of time ; for in his gospel, 
as in Mark, we ore left to infer that the ascension took place on 
the same day with the resurrection : whereas in the Acts it is 
expressly remarked, that the two events were separated by a4 
interval of forty days. It has already been remarked that the 
latter determination of time must have come to the knowledge 
of Luke in the interim between the composition of the gospel 
and that of the Acts. The more numerous the narratives of 
appearances of the risen Jesus, and the more various the places 
to which they were assigned : the less would the short space of a 
day suffice for his life on earth after the resurrection ; while the 
determination of the lengthened period which had become ne- 
cessary to forty days precisely, had its foundation in the part wliich 

» As by Kuinol, p. 208 f. 217. 

Nevertheless comp. Be Wette on the Acts, i. 12. 
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this number is known to have played in the J ewish, and already 
in the Christian legend. The people of Israel were forty years 
in the wilderness ; Moses was forty days on mount Sinai ; he 
and Elias fasted forty days ; and Jesus himself previous to the 
temptation remained the same length of time without nourish- 
ment in the wilderness. As, then, all these mysterious inter- 
mediate states and periods of transition were detemained by the 
number forty : this number presented itself as especially appro- 
priate for the determination of the mysterious interval between 
the resurrection and ascension of Jesus 

As regards the description of the event itself, it might be 
thought admissible to ascribe the silence of Mark, and of Luke 
in his gospel, concerning the cloud and the angels, purely to 
the brevity of their narratives ; but since Luke at the close of 
his gospel narrates circumstantially enough tlie conduct of the 
disciples — how they fell down and worshipped the ascended 
Jesus, and returned to the city with great joy : so he would 
doubtless have pointed out the information communicated to 
them by angels as the immediate source of their joy, had he 
known anytliing of sucli a particular at tlie time when lie com- 
posed his first writing. Hence this feature seems rather to have 
been gradually formed in tradition, in order to render due 
honour to this last point also in the life of Jesus, and to present 
confirmation of the insufficient testimony of men ns to his 
exaltation into heaven by the month of two heavenly wit- 
nesses. 

As, according to this, those who knew of an ascension of 
Jesus* had by no means the same idea of its particular circum- 
stances : there must have been in general two different modes 
of conceiving the close of the life of Jesus ; some regarding it 
as a visible ascension, others not so When Matthew 

” Vid. Vol. I. § 56, and the authors there cited. The reference to a reckoning in 
Daniel, in Paulus exeg. Handb. 3, b. s. 023, appears to me too artificial. 

On this subject comp, especially Ammon, Ascensus J. 0. in crclum historia 
biblica. In his opusc. nov. p. 43 if. Fortbildung des Christenth. 2, 1, s. 13 ff. ; also 
Kaiser, bibl. Theol. 1, s. 83 ff. ; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 1, s. 247 ; Weissc, die 
evang. Gesch. 2, p. 375 ff. 
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makes Jesus before the tribunal of the high priest predict his 
exaltation to the right hand of the divine power (xxvi. 64.), 
and after his resurrection declare that now all power is given 
to him in heaven and earth (xxviii. 18.); and nevertheless has 
nothing of a visible ascension, but on the contrary puts into the 
mouth of Jesus the assurance: I am with you alway^even 
unto the end of the worlds eyw /ucd* elfjLi wacraf rag 
eug Trig auvreXslag too alavog (v. 20) : it is evident that the latent 
idea, on which his representation is founded, is that Jesus, 
doubtless immediately on his resurrection, ascended invisibly to 
the Father, though at the same time remaining invisibly with 
his followers ; and that out of this concealment he, as often as 
he found it expedient, revealed himself in Chiistophanies. The 
same view is to be discerned in the apostle Paul, when 1 Cor. xv. 
he undistinguishingly places the appearance to himself of the 
Christ already ascended into heaven, in one series with the 
earlier Chiistophanies ; and also the author of the fourth gospel 
and the rest of the Now Testament writers only presuppose what 
must necessarily be presupposed according to the messianic pas- 
sage: Sit thou at my right hand, Ps. cx. 1. : that Jesus was 
exalted to the right hand of God ; without deciding anything as 
to themanner of the exaltation, or representing to themselves the 
ascension as a visible one. The imagination of the primitive 
Christians must however have felt a strong temptation to depict 
this exaltation as a brilliant spectacle. When it was once con- 
cluded that the Messiah J esus had arrived at so exalted a posi- 
tion, it would appear desirable to gaze after him, as it were, on 
his way tliither. If it was expected, in accordance witli the 
prophecy of Daniel, that his future return from heaven would 
be a visible descent in the clouds : this would naturally suggest 
that his departure to heaven should be represented as a visible 
ascent on a cloud; and when Luke makes tlie two white- 
apparelled angels, who joined the disciples after the removal of 
Jesus, say : this same Jesus, who is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
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into heaven (Actsi. 11.): we need only take the coavcrse of 
this declaration in order to have before ns the genesis of the 
conception of the ascension of Jesus; for the mode of conclu- 
sion was this: as Jesus will at some future time return from 
heaven in the clouds, so he must surely have departed thither ” 
in the same manner. 

Compared with these primary incentives, the Old Testament 
precedents which the ascension of Jesus has in the translation 
of Enoch (Gen. v. 24.; comp. Wis. xliv. 16.; xlix. 16.; 
Heb. xi. 5.), and especially in the ascension of Elijah (2 Kings 
ii. 11.; comp. Wis. xlviii. 9.; 1 Macc. ii. 58.), together with 
the Grecian and Eoman apotheoses of Hercules and Romulus, 
recede into the background. Apart from the question whether 
the latter were known to the second and third evangelists ; the 
statement relative to Enoch is too vague ; while the chariot and 
horses of fire that transported Elijah were not adapted to the 
milder spirit of Christ. Instead of this the enveloping cloud 
and the removal while holding n farewcH conversation, may 
appear to have been borrowed from the later representation 
of the removal of Moses, which however in other particulars has 
considerable divergencies from that of Jesus Perhaps also 
one trait in the narrative of die Acts may be explained out of 
the history of Elijah. When this prophet, before his translation, 
is entreated by his servant Elisha that he will bequeath him a 
double measure of his spirit : Elijah attaches to the concession 
of this boon the condition : if thou see me when 1 am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto titce ; hut if not, it shall not be 
so; whence we might perhaps gather the reason why Luke 


** This is also Base’s opinion, L. J. § 150, 

Joseph, Antiq, iv. viii, 48, it is said of Moses ; Aindcii he was g(nng (o m- 
bt'cice Eleazar and, Joshva,, and was still discoursing vdth ihm,^ a cloud stood over 
him on a svMcn^ and h disappeared in a certain voUlej/j although h tm ote in ifee 
holfj hooks that he diedf which was done cut oj fear, lest thet/ shmdd venture to sap 
that hecatise of his e^rtraordinarg vlrim, he leent to Ood, Philo, however, vita Mosis, 
opp. ed. Mangey, Vol ii. p. 179, makes the soul only of Moses ascend into heaven. 
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(Acts i. 9.) lays stress on the fact that the disciples beheld 
Jesus as he went up auTciv Iwwfdw) : namely, be- 

cause, according to the narrative concerning Elijah, this was 
necessary, if the disciples were to receive the spirit of their 
master. 



CONCLUDING DISSERTATION. 

THE DOGMATIC IMPORT OP THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


§ 144 . 

NECESSARY TRANSITION FROM CRITICISM TO DOGMA. 

The results of the inquiry which we have now brought to a 
close, have apparently annihilated the greatest and most valuable 
part of that which the Christian has been wont to believe con- 
cerning his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating 
motives which he has gathered from Lis faith, and withered all 
his consolations. The boundless store of truth and life which 
for eighteen centuries has been the aliment of humanity, seems 
irretrievably dissipated ; the most sublime levelled with the 
dust, God divested of liis grace, man of his dignity, and the tie 
between heaven and earth broken. Piety turns away with 
horror from so fearful an act of desecration, and strong in the 
impregnable self- evidence of its faith, pronounces that, let an 
audacious criticism attempt what it will, all which the scriptures 
declare, and the church believes of Christ, will still subsist as 
eternal truth, nor needs one iota of it to be renounced. Thus 
at the conclusion of the criticism of the history of Jesus, there 
presents itself this problem : to re-establish dogmatieally that 
which has been destroyed critically. 

At the first glance, this problem appears to exist merely as a 
challenge addressed by the believer to the critics, not as a result 
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of the moral requirements of either. Tlie believer would appear 
to need no re-establishmciit of the faith, since for him it cannot 
ho subverted by criticism. Tlie critic seems to require no sueh 
re-establishment, since he is able to endure the annihilation 
resulting from his own labours. Hence it might be supposed 
that the critic, when he seeks to rescue the dogma from the 
flames which his criticism has kindled, acts falsely in relation 
to liis own point of view, since, to satisfy the believer, he treats 
what is valueless for himself as if he esteemed it to be a jewel ; 
while in relation to the believer, he is undertaking a superfluous 
task, in labouring to defend that which the latter considers in 
no way endangered. 

But on a nearer view the case appears otherwise. To all 
belief, not built on demonstration, doubt is inherent, though it 
may not bo developed; the most firmly believing Christian has 
witliin him the elements of criticism as a latent deposit of un- 
belief, or rather as a negative germ of knowledge, and only by 
its constant repression can he maintain the predominance of liis 
faith, which is thus essentially a re-established faith. And just 
as the believer is intrinsically a sceptic or critic, so, on the 
other hand, the critic is intrinsically a believer. In proportion 
as he is distinguished from the naturalistic theologian, and the 
free-thinker,— ill proportion as his criticism is conceived in the 
spirit of the nineteenth century, — he is filled with veneration 
for every religion, and especially for the substance of the 
sublimest of all religions, the Christian, which he perceives to 
be identical with the deepest philosophical truth ; and hence, 
after having in the course of his criticism exhibited only the 
difierences between his conviction and the historical belief of 
the Christian, he will feel urged to place that identity in a just 
light. 

Further, our criticism, though in its progress it treats o 
details, yet on becoming part of our internal conviction, resolve 
itself into the simple element of doubt^ which the believer 
neutralizes by an equally simple veto, and then spreads anew in 
undiminished luxuriance all the fullness of his creed. But 
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hereby the decisions of criticism are only dismissed, not van- 
quished, and that which is believed is supported by no inter- 
mediate proof, but rests absolutely on its own evidence. Criti- 
cism cannot but direct itself against this absence of intermediate 
proof, and thus the controversy which seemed ended is renewed, 
and we are thrown back to the beginning of our inquiry ; yet 
with a difference which constitutes a step forward in the dis- 
cussion. Hitherto our criticism had for its object the data of 
Christianity, as historically presented in the evangelical records; 
now, these data having been called "n question in their historical 
form, assume that of a mental product, and find a refuge in the 
soul of the believer ; where they exist, not as a simple history, 
but as a reflected history, that is, a confession of faith, a re- 
ceived dogma. Against this dogma, presenting itself totally 
unsupported by evidence, criticism must indeed awake, as it 
does against all deficiency of proof, in the character of a 
negativing power, and a contender for intermediate proof : it 
will, however, no longer be occupied with history, but with doc- 
trines. Thus our historical criticism is followed up by dogma- 
tical criticism, and it is only after the faith has passed through 
both these trials, that it is thoroughly tested and constituted 
science. 

This second process through which the faith has to pass, 
ought, like the first, to be made the subject of a distinct work : 
I shall here merely give a sketch of its most important features, 
that I may not terminate an historical criticism without point- 
ing out its ultimate object, which can only be arrived at by dog- 
matical criticism as a sequel. 


§ 145 . 

THE OHRISTOLOQT OF THE ORTHODOX 8TSTXM. 

The dogmatic import of the life of Jesus implicitly received, 
and developed on this basis, constitutes the orthodox doctrine 
of the Christ. 
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Its fundamental principles are found in the New Testament. 
The root of faith in Jesus was the conviction of his resurrection. 
He who had been put to death, however great during his life, 
could not, it was thought, be the Messiah : his miraculous 
restoration to life proved so much the more strongly that he 
was the Messiah. Freed by his resurrection from the kingdom 
of shades, and at the same time elevated above the sphere of 
earthly humanity, he was now translated to the heavenly regions, 
and had taken his place at the right hand of God (Acts ii. S2 ff. ; 
iii. 15 ff. ; v. 30 ff. ; and elsewhere). Now, his death appeared to 
be the chief article in his messianic destination ; according to 
Isai. liii., he had suffered for the sins of his people and of man- 
kind (Acts viii. 32 ff. comp. Matt. xx. 28. John i. 29, 36. 
1 John ii. 2.) ; his blood poured out on the cross, operated like 
that which on the great day of atonement the high priest 
sprinkled on the mercy-seat (Kom. iii. 25.) ; ho was the pure 
lamb by whose blood the believing are redeemed (1 Pet. i. 18 f.) ; 
the eternal, sinless liigh priest, who by the offering of his own 
body, at once effected that, which the Jewish high priests were 
unable to effect, by their perpetually repeated sacrifices of ani- 
mals (Hebr. x. 10 ff. &c.). But, thenceforth, the Messiah who 
was exalted to the right hand of God, could not have been a 
common man : not only was he anointed with the divine spirit 
in a greater measure than any prophet (Acts iv. 27. ; x. 38.) ; 
not only did he prove himself* to be a divine messenger by mira- 
cles and signs (Acts ii. 22.) : but also, according as the one 
idea or the other was most readily formed, either he was super- 
naturally engendered by the Holy Spirit (Matt, and Luke i.), 
or he had descended as the Word and Wisdom of God into an 
earthly body (John i.). As, before his appearanqp on the earth, 
he was in the bosom of the Father, in divine m^esty (John 
xvii. 5.) : so his descent into the world of mortals, and still 
more his submission to an ignominious death, was a voluntary 
humiliation, to which he was moved by his love to mankind 
(Phil. ii. 5 ff.). The risen and ascended Jesus will one day 
retum to wake the dead and judge tlie-vrorld (Acts i. 11; xvii. 
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31.) ; he even now takes charge of his church (Eom. viii. 34. ; 
1 John ii. 1.), participating in the government of the world, as 
he originally did in its creation (Matt, xxviii. 18. ; John i. 3. 10. ; 
Col. i. 16 £). In addition to all this, every trtdt in the image 
of the Messiah as sketched by the popular expectation, was 
attributed with necessary or gratuitous modifications to Jesus ; 
nay, the imagination, once stimulated, invented new charac- 
teristics. 

How richly fraught with blessing and elevation, with encou- 
ragement and consolation, were the thoughts whicli the early 
church derived from this view of the Christ ! By the mission 
of tlio Son of God into the world, by his delivery of liimsclf to 
death for the sake of the world, heaven and earth arc reconciled 
(2 Cor. V. 18 ff. ; Eph. i. 10. ; Col. i. 20.) ; by this most stupend- 
ous sacrifice, the love of God is securely guaranteed to man 
(Eom. V, 8 ff. ; viii. 31 ff. ; 1 John iv. 9.), and the brightest hopes 
are revealed to him. Did the Son of God become man ? Then 
are men his brethren, and as such the children of God, and 
heirs with Christ to the treasure of divine bliss (Eom. viii. 1 0 f. 
29.), The servile relation of man to God, as it existed under 
the law, has ceased ; love has taken the place of the fear ol the 
punishment tliroatened by the law (Eom. viii. 1 5. ; Gal. iv. 1 ff.). 
Believers are redeemed fiom the curse of the law by Christ s 
sacrifice of liimself, inasmuch as he suffered a death on which 
the law had laid a curse (Gal. iii. 13.). Now, there is no 
longer imposed on us the impossible task of satisfying all the 
demands of the law (Gal. iii. 10 f.) — a task which, as experi- 
ence shows, no man fulfils (Eom. i. 18 — iii. 20.), which, by 
reason of his sinful nature, no man can fulfil (Bom. v. 12 ff.), 
and which only involves him who strives to fulfil it, more and 
more deeply in the most miserable conflict with himself (Bom. 
vii. 7 ff.) : whereas he who believes in Christ, and confides in 
the atoning efi&cacy of liis death, possesses the favour of God ; 
not by works and qualifications of his own, but by the free 
mercy of God, is the man who throws himself on that mercy 
just before God, by which all self exaltation is excluded (Bom. 
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iii. 31 flP.)* As the mosaic law is no longer binding on the be- 
liever, he being dead to it with Christ (Rom. vii. 1 fF.) ; as, 
moreover, by the eternal and all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ, 
the Jewish sacrificial and priestly service is abolished (Heb.) ; 
therefore the partition wall wliich separated the Jews and Gen- 
tiles is broken down : the latter, who before were aliens and 
strangers to the theocracy, without God and without hope in 
the world, are now invited to participate in the new covenant, 
and free access is opened to them to the paternal God ; so that 
the two portions of mankind, fomierly separated by hostile 
opinions, are now at peace with each other, members in common 
of the body of Christ — stones in the spiritual building of his 
church (Eph. ii. 11 ff.). Rut to have justifying faith in tho 
death of Christ, is, virtually, to die with him spiritually, that is, 
to die to sin ; and as Christ arose from the dead to a new and 
immortal life, so must the believer in him arise from the death 
of sin to a new life of righteousness and lioliness, put oflP the 
old man and put on the new (Rom. vi. 1 IK). In this, Christ 
himself aids him by his Spirit, wdio fills those whom he inspires 
with spiritual strivings, and makes them ever more and more 
free from the shivery of sin (Rom. viii. Iff.). Nor alone 
spiritually, wdll the Spiiit of Clirist animate those in w'hom he 
dwells, but coi’poreally also, for at the end of their earthly 
course, God, through Christ, will resuscitate their bodies, as he 
did the body of Christ (Rom. viii. 11.). Christ, whom the 
bonds of death and the nether w^oiid could not hold, has van- 
quished both for us, and has delivered tlie belie^er from the 
feai’ of these dread powders which rule over mortality (Rom. viii. 
38 f. 1. Cor. XV. 55 ff Heb. ii. 14 f.). His resurrection not 
only confers atoning efficacy on his death (Rom.’iv. 25.), but 
at the same time is the pledge of our owu future resurrection, 
of our share in Christ in a future life, in his messimiic king- 
dom, to tlie blessedness of which he will, at his second advent, 
lead all his people. Meanwdnle, w^e may console ourselves that 
we have in him an Intercessor, who from his own experience of 
the weakness and frailty of our nature, which he himself as- 
VOL. III. 
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sumed, and in which he was in all points tempted as we are, 
but without siu, knows how much indulgence and aid we need 
(Heb. ii. 17 f. iv. 15 f.). 

The expediency of describing in compendious forms the 
riches of their faith in Christ, was early felt by his followers. 
They celebrated him as Christ that died^ yea rather, that is risen 
again, u>ho is even at the right hand of God, who also maheth 
intercession for us, X^t<r7og 6 aTrodamv, /xctXAov Se hu) lysffislff, o; 
Hot ETriv BV ^eSiS rou SeoS, o; sat evruy^cevsi oTrsf n/acSv (Rom. viii. 
34.) ; or with more particularity as Jesus Christ our Lord, toho 
wds made of the seed of David according to the flesh, and 
declared to he the Son of God with j)ower, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, hy the resurrection from the dead, T. X. o 
yBv6fJLEvo$ £K aTTB^fxciTog AajSlJ Jtaru trafKa, vlo; Osou 

EV ^vvafAii naru •jrveofjt.a ay\()i<TWfy\<;, avctdr-racrEWf veft^^v (RoiU. 1. 
8 f.) ; and as confessedly the great mystery of godliness, 
oyLOT^oyovfABv&ii ftya rri; eurspslag the following pro- 

positions were presented : God was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles,^ 
believed on in the world, received up into glory, ^sog iipavt^dBn 
iv (Tagiii, E^iKaittBri h ^vsufixn, a)<ph ayyshoi^, sv eOnaiv, 

imereuBn iv Hovfibi, avEXrtpBvi iv 3of>} (1 Tim. iii. 16.). 

The baptismal formula (Matt, xxviii. 19.), by its allocation 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, presented a sort of framework 
in which to arrange the materials of the new faith. On this 
basis was constructed in the first centuries what was called the 
rule of faith, regula fidei, which in divers forms, some more 
concise, others more diffuse, some more popular, others more 
subtle, is found in the different fathers** The more popular 
form at length settled into what is called the creed of the apos- 
tles. This symbol, in that edition of it which is received in the 
evangeEcal church, has in its second and most elaborate article 
on the Son, the following points of belief : et {credo) in Jesum 


‘ Iren ady. haer. i. 10. Tertull. de praescr. haer. xiii. ady. Prax. ii. de veland. 
virg. i. Orig. de prirudpp. preoem. iv. 
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Christum, Jilium ejus {Dei patris) unicum, Dominum nos- 
trum ; qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex Maria 
virgine; passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus et se- 
pultus, descendit ad inferna ; tertia die resurrexit a mortuis^ 
ascendit ad caelos, sedat ad dextram Dei patris omnipotentis ; 
inde venturus est, judicare vivos et mortuos. 

Together with this popular form of the confession of faith in 
relation to Christ, there was also framed a more rigorous and 
minute theological digest, occasioned by the differences and 
controversies wliicli eai*ly arOwse on certain points. The funda- 
mentfil thesis of the Christian faith, that the Word was made 
Jlesh, 0 "KQyoq cra^^ or, God was manifested in the Jiesh, 

h was endangered on all sides, one ques- 

tioning the Godhead, another the manhood, and a third the 
veritable union of the two natures. 

It is true that those who, like the Ebionites, denied the God- 
head, or like that sect of the Gnostics called Docetee, the man- 
hood of Christ, separated themselves too decidedly from the 
Christian community, which on her part maintained that it wa^ 
necessary that the mediator of God and man should unite 
both in friendship and harmony by means of a proper rela- 
tionship to each, and that while he represented man to God, 
he should reveal God to man, roir f^acrlrYjv Qeou rs tea] avGfu- 
rttov S'ta i^iaq TTfOf sfcaTepoug oiHSiornrog ei$ (pi^^iav fcai bfAovotav roy^ 
(Twayayuv, kcu Qaco f4£v 7rat^ao’T\i(rai rov av9^u7rov^ avQ^d- 
•xoig Sf yvQj^laati rov 9eov But when it was merely the pleni- 
tude of the one nature or the other, which was contested, — aa 
when Arius maintained that the being who became man in 
Christ was indeed divine, hut created, and subordinate to the 
supreme God ; when, while ascribing to Christ a .human body, 
he held that the place of the soul was occupied by that superior 
being ; when Apollinaris maintained that not only the body of 
Jesus was truly human, but his soul also, and that the divine 
being only served in the stead of the third principle in man, 

• Iren. adv. haer. iii. 7 . 

D V 2 
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the vot/ff {understandiifff ) ; — these were opinions to which it 
was easier to give a Christian guise. Nevertheless the Church 
rejected the Arian idea of a subordinate God become mau in 
Jesus, for this reason among others less essential, that on this 
theory the image of the Godhead would not have been mani- 
fested in Christ ^ ; and she condemned the idea of Arius and 
Apollinaris, that the human nature of Christ had not the human 
{»oul), or the human vof/? {understanding), for this 
reason chiefly, that only by the union of the divine, with 
an entire human nature, could the human race be redeemed 

Not only might tlie one or the other aspect of the nature of 
Christ be defaced or put out of sight, but in relation also to the 
union of the two, there might be error, and again in two oppo- 
site directions. The devout enthusiasm of many led them to 
believe, that they could not draw too closely the newly-entwined 
bond between heaven and earth ; hence they no longer wished 
to distinguish between tlie Godhead and manhood in Christ, 
and since he had appeared in one person, they acknowledged in 
him only one nature, that of the Son of God made flesh. 
Others, more scrupulous, could not reconcile themselves to 
such a confusion of the divine and the human ; it seemed to 
them blasphemous to say that a human mother had given birth 
to God : hence they maintained, that she had only home the 
man whom the Son of God selected as his temple; and that in 
Christ there were two natures, united indeed so far as the 
adoration of his followers was concerned, hut distinct as re- 
garded their essence. To tlie Church, both these views ap- 
peared to encroach on the mystery of the incarnation : if the 
two natures were held to be permanently distinct, then vras the 
union of the divine and human, the vital point of Christianity, 
destroyed ; if a mixture of the two were admitted, then neither 
nature in its individual quality was capable of a union with the 
other, and thus again no true unity would be attained.' Hence 

• Athanafl. contra Arianos, oral. 2, 33. 

* Grefjor. Naz. Or. 51, p. 7-1 0, lb : ri yet(> S Ji *Iv4»<r«4 

ry r»pra ftec) 
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both tliese opinions were condemned, the latter in the person of 
Eutyches, the former, not with equal justice, in that of Nes- 
torius ; and as the Nicene creed established the true Godhead 
of Christ, so that of Ohalcedon established his true and perfect 
manhood, and the union of the two natures in one undivided 
person When subsequently there arose a controversy con- 
cerning the will of Christ, analogous to that concerning his 
nature, the Church, in accordance with its previous decisions, 
pronounced that in Christ, as the God-man, there were two 
wills, distinct but not discordant, the human will being subor- 
dinate to the divine 

In comparison with the controversies on the being and 
essence of Christ, the other branch of the faith, the doctrine of 
his work, was developed in tranquilhty. The most compre- 
hensive view of it was this : the Son of God, by assuming the 
human nature, gave it a holy and divine character^ — above all 
he endowed it with immortality ® ; while in a moral view, the 

* — 3m rev ecvrev e/uaXo'ytTv t/tov rev tcv^tev i^fiSv *!, X, irvfjt,<pmvs ee^ayrtg Ifth-' 

^ecTftefetv, riX$/ev rev etvrev iv hernrt, aa) riXtsev rev eturov iv Mvfi^e/^rornrtt hev otXnim 
xet/ MV^^OKrev re¥ eelrev i» XeytK^f ku) tnufjettreg^ of^e-eetufiev ref erur^t 

netra rijv hornret, xa) ofMovriev rev avrev fiftTv xura, rhv avfi^ej\ernr»f ttaret erdvreia fAOtoi 
hu7v etfAa^Tiats * T^e aiuvfv /»sv f» rev reer^es ytvvfifiivrec xetree rhv fieervra, iw* 

Si T«v tijULi^vv rev eturev h’ hfMti noil rhv fifitrt^av rejm^ieev i» rfig 

irec^^tvev rm herexou xeerk rhv xv&^eeerervirXj tvet xxi rev avrev X^te’reVf vUv, xv^eev, 
fioteyivti, i* '^uo {pvnejv kirvyx^'^^9> e^txeetruit axo^^*rrtvs yvee^j^e/isvet' 

evhxfAev rnt rotv pCffieev ^lee^e^as av^^nftivvis rm iveeO’iv, eree^ejccivtif if /xZXXev rtff ' 
ihervree ixxrt^etf (pv<rtug, xxi tig 3v ^^oe’ceTov xai /temv vererraertv rvvr^fx^vrfjg ' ehx %U 
iue ef^effeeerx fxi^tl^e/Aivev h ime^eti/cifyev, «XA.’ iv« xai roe uvrov viev xai fteveyivn, 6iov 
Xayevj xv^iov *1. X. 

® Tlie 6th (I^^cumenical Synod of Constantinople declared: ive- ^vaexa iiXhftara 
eux uenvavrla, — aXX' txefAtvev re av^^eearmy ai/rev 9iXnf*a — xai ureratrerofMvev rSf 
hitf ahrev xai eravahvii 9sXhfiart. 

’ Atlianas. do incarn. 54 : avreg IvttvP^vx’tiaiv, 'iva hfcttg hevetmiZfMv, Greg. Nyt. 
Orat. cass. 35 : rert re xan/atx^ti ar^eg re 9t7ev, Iva re ti/ain^v rn ar^eg re hlev 
lerif/tilgitf yivtirat 4uev. Joann. Daniasc. de f. orth. iii. 20 : ecavra aveXafitv (<r« 
ahia^Xfira erffvi rev av^^uorev e X) *iva eravra aymru. Greg. Nnz. or. ii. 23 f. 
Hilar. Pictav. de trni. ii. 24 : humani generis cawd Dei filiuti naim ex z^irgine est 
— ut homofactns ex virgine naturam in se carnis acciperet, perqnehvjmadmixtiomi 
societatem sancHitcaium in eo uviverd generis hunmni corpus existeref. For other 
expressions of the kind, see MUiischer, Dogmengeseh., herausg. ron Cdlln, 1, § 97, 
Annri. 10. 

• Miinscher, § 96, Anm. 5, s. 423 f. 
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mission of the Son of God into the world, being the highest 
proof of the love of God, was the most efficacious means ol 
awakening a return of love in the human breast *. To this one 
great effect of the appearance of Christ, were annexed collateral 
benefits : his salutary teaching, his sublime example, were held 
up to view*®, but especial importance was attached to the 
violent death which he suffered. The idea of substitution, 
already given in the New Testament, was more fully developed : 
the death of Jesus was regarded, now as a ransom paid by him 
to the devil for the liberation of mankind, who had fallen into 
the power of the evil one through sin ; now as a means devised 
by God for removing guilt, and enabling him to remit the 
punishment threatened to the sins of man, without detriment to 
his truthfulness, Christ having taken that punishment on him- 
self’*. The latter idea was worked up by Anselm, in his book 
entitled. Cur Deus homo, into the well known theory of satis- 
fection, by which the doctrine of Christ’s work of redemption is 
placed in the closest connexion with that of bis person. Man 
owes to God perfect obedience ; but the sinner — and such are 
all men — withholds from God the service and honour which are 
His due. Now God, by reason of his justice, cannot suffer on 
offence against his honour : therefore, either man must volun- 
tarily restore to God that which is God s, nay, must, for com- 
plete satisfaction, render to him more than he has hitherto with- 
held ; or, God must as a punishment take from man that which 
is man’s, namely, the happiness for which he was originally 
created. Man is not able to do the foimer ; for as he owes to 
God all the duties that he can perform, in order not to fall into 
sin, he can have no overplus of merit, wherewith to cover past 
sins. On the other hand, that God should obtain satisfaction 
by the infliction of eternal punishment, is opposed to his un- 
changeable goodness, which moves him actually to lead man to 
that bliss for which he was originally destined. This, however, 

® Augustin, de catechiz. rudib. 7. 

Vid. MUiischer, § 96. 

” Ibid. § 97. 
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catinot happen consistently with divine justice, unless satisfao- 
tion be made for man, and according to the measure of that 
which has been taken from God, something be rendered to 
Him, greater tlian all else except God. But this can be none 
other tlian God himself ; and as, on the other hand, man alone 
can satisfy for man : it must therefore be a God-man who gives 
satisfaction. Moreover this cannot consist in active obedience, 
in a sinless life, because every reasonable being owes this to 
God on his own behalf ; but to suffer death, the wages of sin, a 
sinless being is not bound, and thus the satisfaction for the sins 
of man consists in the death of the God-man, whose reward, 
since he liimself, as one with God, cannot he rewarded, is put 
to the account of man. 

This doctrinal system of the ancient church concerning the 
person and work of Christ, passed also into the confessions of 
the Lutheran churches, and was still more elaborately developed 
by their theologians With regard to the person of Ohnst, 
they adhered to the union of the divine and human natures in 
one person : according to them, in the act of this union, unitio 
'personalis^ which was simultaneous with the conception, it was 
the divine nature of the Son of God which adopted the human 
into the unity of its personality ; the state of union, the umo 
personalis^ was neither essential, nor yet merely accidental, 
neither mystical nor moral, still less merely verbal, but a real 
and supernatural union, and eternal in its duration. From this 
union with the divine nature, there result to the human nature 
in Christ certain pre-eminent advantages : namely, what at first 
appears a deficiency, that of being in itself impersonal, and of 
having personality only by its union with the divine nature ; 
fturther, impeccability, and the possibility of not dying. Besides 
these specii advantages, the human nature of Ohnst obtains 
others also from its union with the divine. The relation of the 

** Comp. Form, Concord., Epit. und Sol. decl. Till. p. 605 ff. and 761 ff. ed. 
Hase. Chemniz, de duabus naturis in Christo libellus, and loci tbeol., loc. 2, de 
filio; Gerhard, II. th. 1, p. 640 ff. (ed. 1616.); Quenstedt, theol. didact. polem. f. 
3, c. 3. Comp. De Wette, bibl. Dogm. § 64 ff. 
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two natures is not a dead, external one, but a reciprocal pene- 
tration, a union not like tliat of two boards glued 

together, but like that of fire and metal in glowing iron, or of the 
body and soul in man. Tliis communion of natures, communio 
naturarum, is manifested by a communication of properties, 
covMJfiunicutio idiotncituiu^ in virtue of which the human nature 
participates in the advantages of the divine, and the divine in 
the redeeming work of the human. This relation is expressed 
in the propositions concerning the person, proposiiionihus per^ 
sonalihtis, and those concerning the properties, idiomaticis ; 
the former are propositions in which the concrete of the one 
nature, i. c. the one nature as conceived in the person of Christ, 
is predicated of the other, as in 1 Cor. xv. 47. : the second, mun 
is the Lord from heaven ; the latter are propositions in which 
determinations of one or the other nature, are referred to the 
entire person {/jenns idiomatic tun), or in which acts of the 
entire person are referred to one or the other nature (pe?ius 
apotelesmaticum), or lastly, in which attributes of the one 
nature are transferred tu the other, which however is only pos- 
sible from the divine to the human, not from the human to the 
divine {genus auchrmatiaum). 

In passing through the successive stages ol the work ol 
redemption, Christ, with his person endowed with two natures, 
rxporieuced, according to the expression of the dogmatical 
theologians, founded on Phil. ii. 6 ff., two states, statu ni ex~ 
inanitionis, and statum exaltationis. His human nature in 
its union with the divine, participated from the moment of con- 
ception in divine properties ; but as during his earthly life Jesus 
made no continuous use of them, that life to the time of his 
deatli and burial, is regarded as u state of humiliation : whereas, 
with the resuiTection, or even with the descent into hell, com- 
menced the state of exaltation which was consummated by the 
^wssio ad dextram patris. 

As to the work of Christ, the doctrine of our Church attri- 
butes to him a triple office. As prophet, he has revealed to 
man the highest truth, the divine decree of redemption, con- 
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firming his testimony by miracles; and lie still unceasingly 
controls the announcement of this truth. As high priest, he 
has, on the one hand, by Ids irreproachable life, fulfilled the 
law in our stead {obedientia acHm); on the other, he has 
borne, in his sufferings and death, the punishment which im- 
pended over us {vhedientia passivot)^ and now perpetually in- 
tercedes for us with the Father. Lastly, as king, he governs 
the world, and more particularly the Church, which he will lead 
from the conflicts of earth to the glory of heaven, completing 
its destiny by the general resuiTcction and tlio last judgment. 


§ 146. 


OBJECTIONS TO TUB cntttaTOlOaT OF THE OUUliCH. 

The Refomed Churuh did not go thus far vrith tlie Lutherans 
in their dootriue of the person of Christ, for they did not admit 
the last and boldest consequence drawn by the latter from the 
union of the manhood and Godliead — the ccmmimicatio idio- 
maium, or communication of properties. The Lutherans them- 
selves did not hold tliat the properties of the human nature 
were communicated to the divine, nor that all the properties of 
the divine nature, eternity for example, could be communicated 
to the human ‘ ; and this gave occasion on the part of the 
Reformed Church, to the following objection : the communica- 
tion of properties must be reciprocal and complete, or it is none 
at all ; moreover, by the coiuinunication of the properties of an 
infinite nature to a finite one, the latter is not less annihilated 
as to its essence, than an infinite nature would be, wrere it to 
receive the properties of a finite one When the Lutherans 
sought shelter in the position, that the properties of the one 
nature were only so far shared by the other, as according to its 


* Sec tlte Oratio appended to the locus de pers. ct offic. Chr. Gerhard; ut sup. p. 
719 IF. 

» Vid. Gerhard, II. th. 1, p. 685 ff. ; Hai-hebekc, Instit. symb. § Tl f. 
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character is possible, uti per suani indolent potest they in 
fact did away altogether with the communicatio idiomatum ; 
and indeed this doctrine has been explicitly given up even by 
orthodox theologians since Reinhard. 

But the simple root of this complicated exchange of proper- 
ties, the union of the divine and human natures in one person, 
has also met with contradiction. The Socinians denied it on 
the ground that two natures, each of which alone constitutes 
a person, cannot be united to form a single person, especially 
when they possess properties so opposite, as where the one is 
immortal, the other mortal, the one uncreated, the other cre- 
ated^; and the Rationalists agree with them, insisting more 
particularly that the formulsB of the Church, in which the above 
union is defined, are almost entirely negative, thus presenting 
no conception to the mind, and that in a Christ, who by the 
aid of a divine nature dwelling within him, withstood evil and 
kept himself from sin, the man who is destitute of such edd can 
have no true example 

The essential and tenable points of the rationalistic objec- 
tions to this doctrine, have been the most acutely perceived and 
arranged by Schleiermacher, who, on this subject as on many 
others, has brought the negative criticism of the dogmas of the 
Church to completeness Before all else he finds it a diflBeulty, 
that by the expression, divine nature and human nature y 
divinity and humanity are placed under one category, and what 


® Reinhard, Vorles. uber die Dogm. s. 354, conformably to the proposition urged 
by the Reformed against the Lutherans : Nulla natura in se ipsam recipvt contra- 
dictoria, Planck, Gesch, des protest. LehrbegriflFs, Bd. 6, s. 782. 

* Fausti Socini de Christi natura disputatio. 0pp. Bibl. Fr. Pol. 1, p. 784; 
Catech. Racov. Q. 96 ff. Comp. Marheineke, Instit. symb. § 96. Spinoza, also, ep. 
21, ad Oldenburg, 0pp. ed. Gfrbrer, p. 566, says : Quod quadam ecclesice his ad- 
dwnt, quod Deus naturam hunumam assumpgerity monui expressCy me, quid dixaiU, 
nescire ; imoy ut verum fatmcy non minus ahsurde vnihi loqvi videntwcy quam si 
quis miki diccrety quod cir cuius naiuram (juadrati induerit. 

» (Rohr) Briefe iiber den Rationalismus, s. 378 ff.; Wegseheider, Inst, theol. § 
128 ; Bretschneider, Handb. der Dogm. T, § 137 ff. ; also Kant, Relig. innerhalb 
der Granzen der blosson Vernunft. 2te8 St. 2ter Absch. b. 

* Glaubenslehre, 2, §§ 96 — 98. 
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is more, under the category of nature, which essentially denotes 
only a limited being, conceived by means of its opposite. 
Further, while ordinarily one nature is common to many indi- 
viduals or persons, here one person is supposed to partake of 
two different natures. Now if by person be meant the per- 
manent conscious unity of a living being, and by nature, the 
sum of the laws which govern the conditions of life in that 
being : it is not to be conceived, how two opposite systems of 
conditions can have but one centre. The absurdity of this doc- 
trine becomes, according to Schleiermacher, especially evident 
in the supposition of two wills in Christ, since, for consistency, 
two wills must be associated with two understandings, and as 
the understanding and will constitute the personality, Christ 
would on this supposition be inevitably divided into two per- 
sons. It is true that the two wills are supposed always to will 
in unison : but, on the one hand, there results from this only a 
moral, not a personal unity ; on the other hand, this unison of 
wills is not possible in relation to the divine and the human 
will, since the latter, which from its very essence can only ex- 
ercise itself on particulars as they present themselves in suc- 
cession, can as little will the same with the former, whose 
object is the whole in its development, as the human under- 
standing, which acts by reasoning, can think the same with the 
divine understanding, which acts intuitively. Hence it evi- 
dently follows also that a communication of properties between 
the two natures is not to be admitted. 

The doctrine of the work of Christ did not escape a similar 
criticism. Passing over what has been objected in point of 
form to the division of this work into three offices, the ideas of 
revelation and miracles, under the head of the prophetic office, 
were chiefly called in question. It was argued that these ideas 
agreed neither objectively with just conceptions of God and the 
world in their reciprocal relation, nor subjectively with the laws 
of the human intellect; that the perfect God could not have 
created a world which from time to time needed the extraordi- 
nary interposition of the Creator, nor more particularly a human 
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nature which was incapable of attaining its destination by the 
development of its innate faculties ; that the immutable Being 
could not operate on the world first in this manner, then in 
that, at one time mediately, at another immediately, but that he 
must always have operated on it in the same manner, namely, 
in himself and on the w^hole immediately, but for us and on in- 
dividuals mediately ; that to admit an interruption of the order 
of nature, and of the development of humanity, would be to 
renounce all rational thought, while, in the particular case in 
question, a revelation or miracle is not confidently to be recog- 
nized as such, since, in order to be sure that certain results 
have not proceeded from the powers of nature and the faculties 
of the human mind, a perfect knowledge of the resources of 
both would be requisite, and of such a knowledge man is not 
possessed’. 

But the main difficulty lay in the office of high priest, attri- 
buted to Jesus — in the doctrine of the atonement. That which 
especially drew forth objections was the human aspect which in 
Anselm’s system was given to the relation of God to the Son of 
man. As it well becomes man to forgive offences witliout 
exacting vengeance, so, thought Socinus, might God forgive 
the offences committed against him by men, without satisfac- 
tion To meet this objection Hugo Grotius argued, that not 
as in consequence of personal injuries, but to maintain the 
order of the moral world inviolable, or in virtue oi^mjustitia 
rectoria, God cannot forgive sins without satisfaction 
Nevertheless, granting the necessity for satisfaction, it did nob 
appear to be met by the death of Jesus. While Anselm, and 
still more decidedly Thomas Aquinas spoke of a satisfactio 
super dbiindans, Socinus denied that Christ had even home as 
much punishment as men have deserved ; for every individual 

’ Spinoza, tract, thcol. polit. c. yi. p. 133. ed. Qfrorer, and ep. 23, ad Oldenburg, 
p. 568 f. Briefe Uber den Bat,, 4 ter, 6ter, 6ter, 12ter. Wegseheider, §§ 11, 12. 
Schleiemiacher, §§ 14, 47. 

* Praelect theol. c. xv. 

® In the work : defensio fidei cath. de satiafactione Chr. adv. F. Socinum. 

Summa, P. S, Q. 48, A. 2. 
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man having deserved eternal death, consequently, as many sub- 
stitutes as sinners ought to have suffered eternal death ; whereas 
in this case, the single Christ has suffered merely temporal 
death, and that as an introduction to the highest glorjs nor 
did this death attach to his divine nature, so that it might 
be said to have infinite value, but only to his human nature. 
On the other hand, Duns Scotus ^ *, in opposition to Thomas, 
and subsequently Grotius and the Arminians (equi-distant from, 
orthodoxy and Socinianism,) adopted the expedient of main- 
taining, that the merit of Christ was indeed in itself finite like 
its subject, his human nature, and hence was inadequate as a 
satisfaction for the sins of the world ; but that God accepted it 
as adequate out of his free grace. But from the admission that 
God can content liimself with an inadequate satisfaction, and 
thus can forgive a part of the guilt without satisfaction, it fol- 
lows necessarily, that he must also be able thus to forgive the 
whole. Besides these more precise definitions, however, the 
fundamental idea of the wliole fabric, namely, that one indivi- 
dual can take upon himself the punishment due to the sins of 
another, has been attacked as an ignorant transference of the 
conditions of a lower order of relation to a higher. Moral 
transgressions, it has been said, are not transmissible obliga- 
tions ; it is not with them as with debts of money, which it is 
immaterial to the creditor who pays, provided tliey are paid ; 
rather it is essential to the punishment of sin, that it should fall 
on the guilty only If, according to this, the so-called pas- 
sive obedience of Christ cannot have been vicarious, still less 
can his active obedience have been so, since as man he was 
bound to render this on his own behalf’*. 

In relation to the kingly office of Christ, the^ hope of his. 
second advent to judge the world lost ground in the sentiment 
of the Church, in proportion as the opinion obtained, that every 

" Comm, in Sentt. L. 3, Dist. 19. 

** See, besides Socinus, Kant, Relig. innerhalbder Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 
2tes Stuck, Iter Abschn., c.). 

Tbllner, Dcr thatige Gehorsani Christi iintersuclit. 1768. 
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individual enters on a state of complete retribution immediately 
after death, for this opinion made the general judgment appear 
superfluous 


§ 147 . 

THK ClI UISTOLOay OF RATIONALISM. 


The Rationalists, rejecting the doctrine of the Church con- 
cerning Christ, his person, and his work, as self-contradictory, 
useless, nay, even hurtful to the true morality of the religious 
sentiment, propounded in its stead a system which, while it 
avoided all contradictions, yet in a certain sense retained for 
Jesus the character of a divine manifestation, wliich even, rightly 
considered, placed liim far higher, and moreover embodied the 
strongest motives to practical pi(4y ‘. 

According to them, Jesus was still a divine messenger, a 
special favourite and charge of the Deity, inasmuch as, fur- 
nished by the disposition of Providence witli an extraordinary 
measure of spiritual endowment, lie was born in an age and 
nation, and guided in a career, the most hivourable to his deve- 
lopment into that for which he was destined ; and, especially, 
inasmuch as he was subjected to a species of death that ren- 
dered possible his apparent resurrection, on which depended the 
success of his entire work, and was encompassed by a series of 
circumstances which actually brought tliat resurrection to pass. 
The Rationalists hold that their idea of the Christ is not essen- 
tially below the ortliodox one, as regards his natural endow- 
ments and his external destiny, for in their view also he is the 
greatest man that ever trod the earth — a hero, in whose fate 
Providence is in the liighest degree glorified : while, as regards 
the internal development and free agency of Jesus, they believe 
their doctrine essentially to surpass that of the Church. The 

** Wegscheider, § 199. 

' Comjmre with what follows especially the Briefe uher den Rational ism iw, s. 372 
If. ; Wegscheider, §§ 128, 183, 140. 
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Olirist of the Church, they contend, is a mere automaton, whose 
manhood lies under tlie control of his Godhead like a lifeless 
instrument, which acts with moral perfection because it has no 
power to sin, and for this reason can neither have moral merit, 
nor be the object of aflfection and reverence : according to the 
rationalistic view, on the contrary, Jesus had implanted in him 
by God the natural conditions only of that which he was ulti- 
mately to become, and his realization of this destiny was the 
result of his own spontaneity. His admirable wisdom he ac- 
quired by the judicious application of his intellectual powers, 
and the conscientious use of all the aids within his reach ; his 
moral greatness, by the zealous culture of his moral dispositions, 
the restraint of his sensual inclinations and passions, and a 
scrupulous obedience to the voice of his conscience : and on 
these alone rested all that was exalted in his personahty, all that 
was encouraging in his example. 

As regards the work of Jesus, the rationalistic view is, that he 
has endeared himself to mankind by this above all else, that he 
has taught them a religion to which for its purity and excellence 
is justly ascribed a certain divine power and dignity ; and that 
he has illustrated and enforced this religion by the brilliant 
example of his own hfe. This prophetic office of Christ is with 
Socinians and Rationalists the essence of his work, and to tliis 
they refer all the rest, especially what the doctrine of the Church 
comprehends under the office of high priest. With them the 
so-called active obedience has value solely as an example ; and 
the death of Jesus conduces to the forgiveness of sins, solely 
by furthering the reformation of the sinner in one of these two 
ways : either, as a confirmation of his doctrine, and a type of 
the devoted fulfilment of duty, it serves to kin 41 e a zeal for 
virtue ; or, as a proof of the love of God to man, of his in- 
clination to pardon the converted sinner, it invigorates moral 
courage 


• For the different views, see Bretsebneider, Dogm. 2, s. 353, systeraatische Eiit* 
wicklung, § 107. 
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If Christ was no more, and did no more, tluin this rational- 
istic doctrine suj)poses, it is not easy to see how piety has come 
to make him her special object, or dogmatism to lay down 
special propositions concerning, him. Consistent Rationalists 
have in fact admitted, that what tlie orthodox dogma calls 
Christology, foi’ms no integral part of the rationalistic system, 
since this system consists indeed of a religion wliich Christ 
taught, but not of a religion of whicli he is the object ; that, 
viewing Christology as the doctrine of the Messiah, it is mei’ely 
an accommodation to the Jewish mnid,-^that even taken in a 
more noble sense, as the doctrine of tlje life, the actions, and 
the fate of Jesus as a divine messenger, it does not belong to a 
system of faith, for tlie universal truths of religion are as little 
connected with our ideas concerning the person of him who first 
enunciated them, as are the philosopliicnil proj)ositions in the 
systems of Leibnitz and Wolf^ of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, 
with the opinions we mayhapi^en to form of the persons of their 
authors ; that what relates to the person and work of Jesus be- 
longs, not to religion itself, but to the history of religion, and 
must either be prefixed to a system of religious doctrine as an 
historical introduction, or appended to it as an elucidatory 
sequel Accordingly Henke, in his LineamentHy has removeif 
Christology from its wonted position as an integral part of 
systematic theology, and has placed it as a subdivision under 
the head of anthropology. 

Thus, however, Rationalism enters into open war with the 
Christian faith, for it seeks to thrust into the background, nay, 
to banish from the province of theology, that which is its 
essential point, and corner-stone. But this very opposition is 
decisive of the insufficiency of the rationalistic system, proving 
that it does not perform what is demanded from every system of 
religious doctrine : namely, first, to give adequate expression to 
the faith which is the object of the doctrine ; and secondly, to 
place this expression in a relation, whether positive or negative, 


» Rohr, Biiefr, s. 36, 405 ff. 
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to science. Now the Bationalists, in the effort to bring the 
faith into harmony with science, restrict its expression ; for a 
Christ who is only a distinguished man, creates indeed no diffi- 
culty to the understanding, but is not the Christ in whom the 
Church believes. 


§ 148 . 

THE ECLECTIC CHRISTOLOOT OF SCHLEIERMACHBR. 


It is the effort of this theologian to avoid both these ungrate- 
ful results, and without prejudice to the faith, to form such a 
conception of the doctrine of the Christ as may be proof against 
the attacks of science ' . On the one hand, he has adopted in 
its fullest extent the negative criticism directed by Rationalism 
against the doctrine of the church, nay, he has rendered it 
even more searching ; on the other hand, he has sought to 
retain what Rationalism had lost, the essential part of positive 
Christianity : and thus he has saved many in these days from 
the narrowness of Supranaturalism, and the emptiness of Ra- 
tionalism. This simplification of the faith Scbleiermacher 
effects in the following manner : he does not set out, with the 
Protestant, from the doctrine of Scripture, nor with the Catholic 
from the decision of the Church, for in both these ways he 
would have to deal with a precise, developed system, which, 
having originated in remote centuries, must come into collision 
with the science of the present day ; but he sets out from the 
consciousness of the Christian, from that internal experience 
resulting to the individual from his connexion with the Chris- 
tian community, and he thus obtains a material which, as its 
basis is feeling, is more flexible, and to which it is easier to give 
dialectically a form that satisfies science. 

As a member of the Christian church — this is the point of 

* Schleiermacher, on his Glaubenslehre, to Dr. Lucke, 2tes Sendschreiben. Studien^ 
2, 8, B. 481 ff. 
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departxire in the Christology of Schleiermacher * — I am con- 
scious of the removal of my sinfulness, and the impartation of 
absolute perfection : in other words, in communion with the 
church, I feel operating upon me the influence of a sinless and 
perfect principle. This influence cannot proceed from the 
Christian community as an effect of the reciprocal action of its 
members on each other ; for to every one of these sin and im- 
perfection are inherent, and the co-operation of impure beings 
can never produce anything pure as its result. It must be the 
influence of one who possessed that sinlessness and perfection 
as personal qualities, and who moreover stands in such a rela- 
tion to the Christian community that he can impart these qua- 
lities to its members : that is, since the Christian church could 
not exist prior to this impartation, it must be the influence of 
its founder. As Christians, we find something operated within 
us ; hence, as from every effect we argue to its cause, we infer 
the influence of Christ, and fi'om this again, the nature of his 
person, which must have had the powers necessary to the exer- 
tion of this influence. 

To speak more closely, that which we experience as members 
of the Christian church, is a strengthening of our consciousness 
of God, in its relation to our sensuous existence ; that is, it is 
rendered easier to us to deprive the senses of their ascendancy 
within us, to make all our impressions the servants of the re- 
ligious sentiment, and all our actions its offspring. According 
to what has been stated above, this is the effect wrought in us 
by Christ, who imparts to us the strength of his consciousness 
of God, frees us from the bondage of sensuahty and sin, and is 
thus the Redeemer. In the feeling of the strengthened con- 
sciousness of God which the Christian possesses by his commu- 
nion with the Redeemer, the obstructions of his natural and 
social life are not felt as obstructions to his consciousness of 
God ; they do not interrupt the blessedness which he enjoys in 


• Glaubenslehre, 2, §§ 92—105. 
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his inmost religious life ; what has been called evil, and ^divine 
chastisement, is not such for him : and as it is Christ who hy re- 
ceiving him into the communion of his blessedness, frees him 
therefrom, the office of expiation is united to that of redemp- 
tion. 

In this sense alone is the doctrine of the church concerning 
the threefold office of Christ to be interpreted. He is a prophet, 
in that by the word — hy the setting forth of himself, and not 
otherwise, — he could draw mankind towards himself, and there- 
fore the cliie^bject of his doctrine was his own person ; he is 
at once a high priest and a sacrifice, in that he, the sinless one, 
from whose existence, therefore, no evil could be evolved, en- 
tered into communion with the Life of sinful humanity, and 
endured the evils which adhere to it, that he might take us 
into communion with his sinless and blessed life: in other 
words, deliver us from the power and consequences of sin and 
evil, and present us pure before God ; lastly, he is a king, in 
that he brings these blessings to mankind in the form of an 
organized society, of which he is the head. 

From this which Christ effects, we gather what he is. If we 
owe to him the continual strengthening of the consciousness of 
God within us, this consciousness must have existed in him in 
absolute strength, so that it, or God in the form of the con- 
sciousness, was the only operative force within him, and this is 
the sense of the expression of the church — God became man in 
Christ. If, further, Christ works in us a more and more com- 
plete conquest over sensuality, in himself there must have been 
an absolute conquest over it ; in no moment of his life can the 
sensual consciousness have disputed the victory with his con- 
sciousness of God; never can a vacillation or struggle have had 
place within him : in other words, the human nature in him 
was sinless, and incite stricter sense, that, in virtue of the es- 
sential predominance within him of the higher powers over the 
lower, it was impossible for him to sin. By this peculiarity of 
his nature he is the Archetype, the actualization of the ideal of 
humanity, which his church can only approach, never surpass ; 

E E 2 
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yet must he, — ^for otherwise there could be no true fellowship be- 
tween him and us, — have been developed under the ordinary 
conditions of human life ; the ideal must in him have been per- 
fectly historical, each phasis of his actual life must have home 
the impress of the ideal ; and this is the proper sense of the 
church formula, that the divine and human nature were in him 
united into one person. 

Only thus far can the doctrine of the Christ he deduced from 
the experience of the Christian, and thus far, according to 
Schleiermacher, it is not opposed to science : wjpitever in the 
dogma of the church goes beyond this, — as, for example, the 
supernatural conception of Jesus, and his miracles, also the 
facts of the resurrection and ascension, and the prophecies of 
his second coming to judge the world, — ought not to be brought 
forward as integral parts of the doctrine of the Christ. For he 
from whose influence upon us comes all the strengthening of 
our consciousness of God, may have been the Christ, though he 
should not have risen bodily from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven, &o, : so that we believe these facts, not because they 
are involved in our internal experience, but. only because they 
are stated in Scripture ; not so much, therefore, in a religious 
and dogmatical, as in an historical manner. 

This Ohristology is undeniably a beautiful effort of thought, 
and as we shall presently see, does the utmost towards render- 
ing the union of the divine and the human in Christ conceiv- 
able ; hut if its author supposed that he kept the faith un- 
mutilated and science unoffended, we are compelled to pro- 
nounce that he was in both points deceived 'I 

Science opens its attack on the proposition, that the ideal 
man was historically manifested in the person of Christ. It did 
not escape Schleiermacher himself that this was a dangerous 
point. No sooner has he put forth the ahiige proposition, than 

* This opinion has been already put forth in the most noted reviews of Schleier- 
macher’s system ; comp. Braniss, uber Schleiermacber’s Glaubenslehre ; H. Schmid, 
liber Schl. Glaubensl. s. 263 if. ; Baur, die christl. Gnosis, s. 626 ff., and the Review 
of Eosenkranz, Jahrh. fiir wise. Kritik, 1831. 
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he reflects on the difficulty of supposing that the ideal should 
be realized in one historical individual ; since, in other cases, 
we never find the ideal realized in a single appearance, hut only 
in an entire cycle of appearances, Tvluch reciprocally complete 
each other. It is true that this theologian does not hold the 
character of Clirist, as the ideal man, to extend to the manifold 
relations of human life, so as to be the archetjrpe for all the 
science, art, and policy, that are developed in human society ; 
he confines it to the domain of the consciousness of God. But, 
as Schmid 1^ justly observed, this does not alter the case, for 
the consciousness of God also, being, in its development and 
manifestation, subject to the conditions of finiteness and imper- 
fection ; the supposition that even in tliis department exclu- 
sively, the ideal was manifested in a single historical individual, 
involves a violation of the laws of nature by a miracle. This, 
however, is far from alarming Schleiermacher ; on the contrary, 
he maintains that this is the place, and the only place, in which 
the Christian doctrine must necessarily admit a miracle, since 
the originating of the person of Christ can only be conceived 
as the result of a special divine act of creation. It is true, he 
limits the miraculous to the first introduction of Christ into the 
series of existences, and allows the whole of his further develop- 
ment to have been subject to all the conditions of finite existence : 
but this concession cannot repair the breach, which the supposi- 
tion only of one miracle makes in the scientific theory of the 
world. Still less can any help be derived from vague analogies 
like the following : as it is still possible that matter should 
begin to agglomerate and thence to revolve in infinite space ; 
go science must admit, that there may he in the domain of 
spiritual life an appearance, which in like manner we can only 
explain as the commencement, the first point, in a higher pro- 
cess of developmenjii 

This comparison suggests the observation made by Braniss, 
namely, that it would be contrary to the laws of all development to 


* 21er Sendschreilier.. 
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regard the initial member of a series as the greatest to suppose 
that in Christ, the founder of that community, the object of 
which is the strengthening of the consciousness of God, the 
strength of this consciousness was absolute, a perfection which 
is rather the infinitely distant goal of the progressive develop- 
ment of the community founded by him. Schleiermacher does 
indeed attribute to Christianity perfectibility in a certain sense ; 
not as a capability of surpassing Christ in his nature, but 
solely in the conditions of its manifestation. His view is this : 
the limitation, the imperfection of tlie relatioi^ of Christ, 
the language in which he expressed liimself, the nationality 
within which he was placed, modified his thoughts and 
actions, but in their form alone; their essence remained 
nevertheless the perfect ideal. Now if Christianity in its pro- 
gressive advancement in doctrine and practice, rejects more and 
more of those temporal and national limitations by which the 
actions and teaching of Jesus were circumscribed ; this is not 
to surpass Christ, it is rather to give a more perfect expression 
of his inner life. But, as Schmid has satisfactorily shown, an 
historical individual is that which appears of liim, and no more ; 
his internal nature is known by his words and actions, the con- 
ditions of his age and nation are a part of his individuality, and 
what lies beneath this phenomenal existence as the essence, is 
not the nature of this individual, but the human nature in 
general, which in particular beings operates only under the 
limitations of their individuality, of time, and of circumstances. 
Thus to surpass the historical appearance of Christ, is to rise 
nearer, not to his nature, but to the idea of humanity in general ; 
and if we are to suppose that it is still Christ whose nature is 
more truly expressed, when with the rejection of the temporal 
and national, the essential elements of his doctrine and life are 
further developed : it would not be diffiooJlt, by a similar ab- 
straction, to represent Socrates, as the one who in this manner 
cannot be surpassed. 

As neither an individual in general, nor, in particular, the 
commencing point in an historical series, can present the perfect 
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ideal : so, if Christ be regarded decidedly as man, the arche- 
typal nature and development which Schleiermacher ascribes to 
him, cannot be brought to accord with the laws of human exist- 
ence. Impeccability, in the sense of the impossibihty of sinning, 
as it is supposed to exist in Christ, is a quality totally incom- 
patible with the human nature ; for to man, in consequence of 
his agency being liable to guidance by the motives of the senses 
as well as of the reason, the possibihty of sinning is essential. 
And if Christ was entirely free from inward conflict, from all 
vacillation of the spiritual life between good and evil, he could 
not be a man of like nature with us ; for the action and re- 
action between the spiritual nature in general and the external 
world, and, in particular, between the superior religious and 
moral powers, and the operations of the mind in subordination 
to the senses, necessarily manifests itself as a conflict ®. 

If, on the one side, the Christology in question is far from 
satisfying science, it is equally far, (h. the other side, from 
satisfying the faith. We will not enter into those points in 
which, instead of the decisions of the Church, it at least offers 
acceptable substitutes (concerning which, however, it may be 
doubted whether they are a fuU compensation) ®. Its disagree- 
ment with the faith is the most conspicuous in the position, that 
the facts of the resurrection and ascension do not form essential 
parts of the Cliristian faith. For the belief in the resurrection 
of Christ is the foundation stone, without which the Christian 
Church could not have been built; nor could the cycle of 
Christian festivals, which are the external representation of the 
Christian faith, now suffer a more fatal mutilation than by the 
removal of the festival of Easter : the Christ who died could not 
be what he is in the belief of the Church, if he were not also the 
Christ who rose again. ’ 

Thus the doctrine of Schleiermacher concerning the person 
and conditions of Christ, betrays a twofold inadequacy, not 
meeting the requirements either of the faith of the Church, or 

* Schmid, ut sup. 

* Comp. Rosenkranz, ut sup. s. 935 ff. 
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of science. It is clear, however, from his doctrine of the work 
of Christ, that in order to satisfy the former so fax as is here 
done, such a contradiction of the latter was quite unnecessary, 
and on easier course might have been pursued. For resting 
merely on a backward inference from the inward experience of 
the Christian as the effect, to the person of Christ as the cause, 
the Christology of Schleiermacher has but a frail support, since 
it cannot be proved that that inward experience is not to be 
explained without the actual existence of such a Christ. Schleier- 
machcr himself did not overlook the probable objection that the 
Church, induced merely by the relative excellence of Jesus, 
conceived an ideal of absolute perfection, and transferred this 
to the historical Christ, from which combination she continually 
strengthens and vivifies her consciousness of God : but he held 
this objection to be precluded by the observation, that sinful 
humanity, by reason of the mutual dependence of the will and 
the understanding, is incapable of conceiving an immaculate 
ideal. But, as it has been aptly remarked, if Schleiermacher 
claims a miracle for the origination of his real Christ, we have 
an equal right to claim one for the origination of the ideal of a 
Christ in the human soul Meanwhile, it is not true that sin- 
ful human nature is incapable of conceiving a sinless ideal. If 
by this ideal be understood merely a general conception, then 
the conception of the perfect and the sinless is as necessarily co- 
existent with the consciousness of imperfection and sinfulness 
as the conception of infinity with that of finiteness ; since the 
two ideas conditionate one another, and the one is not possible 
without the other. If, on the other hand, by this ideal be 
meant a concrete image, the conception of a character in which 
all the individual features are pourtrayed, it may be admitted that 
a sinful individual or age cannot depict such an image without 
blemish; but of this inability the age or individual itself is not 
conscious, not having any superior standard, and if the image 
be but slightly drawn, if it leave room for the modifications of 


^ Baur, ut sup. b. 658. 
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increased enlightenment, it may continue to be regarded as 
immaculate even by a later and more clear-sighted age, so long 
as this age is inclined to view it under the most favourable 
light. 

We may now estimate the truth of the reproach, which made 
Schleiermacher so indignant, namely, that his was not an histori- 
cal, hut an ideal Christ. It is unjust in relation to the opinion of 
Schleiermacher, for he firmly believed that the Christ, as con- 
strued by him, really lived ; hut it is just in relation to the his- 
torical state of the facts, because such a Christ never existed 
but in idea ; and in this sense, indeed, the reproach has even a 
stronger bearing on the system of the Church, because the 
Christ therein presented can still less have existed. Lastly, it 
is just in relation to the consequence of Schleiermacher s system, 
since to effect what Schleiermacher makes him eflTect, no other 
Christ is necessary, and, according to the principles of Schleier- 
macher respecting the relation of God to the world, of the super- 
natural to the natural, no other Christ is possible, than an ideal 
one: — and in this sense the reproach attaches specifically to 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine, for according to the premises of the 
orthodox doctrine, an historical Christ is both possible and 
necessary. 


§ 149 . 

OHmSTOLOGT INTERPRETED SrMBOLIOALLT. KANT. DE WETTE. 

The attempt to retain in combination the ideal in Christ with 
the historical, having failed, these two elements separate them- 
selves : the latter falls as a natural residuum to the ground, 
and the former rises as a pure sublimate into the e'thereal world 
of ideas. Historically, Jesus can have been nothing more 
than a person, highly distinguished indeed, but subject to the 
limitations inevitable to all that is mortal : by means of his ex- 
alted character, however, he exerted so powerful an influence 
over the religious sentiment, that it constituted him the ideal of 
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piety ; in accordance with the general rule, that an historical 
fact or person cannot become the basis of a positive religion 
until it is elevated into the sphere of the ideal \ 

Spinoza made this distinction when maintaining, that to 
know the historical Christ is not necessary to felicity, but only 
to know the ideal Christ, namely, the eternal wisdom of God, 
which is manifested in all things, in the human mind parti- 
cularly, and in a pre-eminent degree in Jesus Christ — that wis- 
dom winch alone teaches man what is true and false, good and 
bad". 

According to Kant, also, it ought not to be made a condition 
of salvation to believe, that there was once a naan who hy his 
holiness and merit gave satisfaction for himself and for all 
others ; for of this the reason tells us nothing ; but it is the 
duty of men universally to elevate themselves to the ideal of 
moral perfection deposited in the reason, and to obtain moral 
strength by the contemplation of this ideal. Such moral faith 
alone man is bound to exercise, and not historical faith 

Taking his stand on this principle, Kant proceeds to inter- 
pret the doctrines of the Bible and the Church ns symbols of 
the ideal. It is humanity, or the rational part of this system of 
thfiigs, in its entire moral perfection, that could alone make a 
world the object of divine Providence, and the end of creation. 
This idea of a humanity wcD-pleasing to God, has existed in 
God from all eternity; it proceeds from his essence, and is 
therefore no created thing, hut his eternal Son, the Word, 
through whom, that is, for whose sake, all things were created, 
and in whom God loved the world. As this idea of moral perfec- 


* Thus Schmid, ut sup. a. 267. 

* Ep. 21, ad Oldenburg. 0pp. ed. Gfrdrer, p, 656 ed sitlutem mn, esse 

omnino necess^i Christum secundum noscen j sed ed eeierfto illojiho Dei, 

h. e. Dei ceterna sapienMa, qwe sese otnmhns reh'os, et mo^xime in mente humana, 
et omnium maxime in Christo Jesu manifestavit, longe aliter smtiendum, Nam 
nemo absque hac ad datum beatiiudinis potest pervenire, utpote qvm sola docei, quid 
uerum etfalsum, honum et malum sit. 

* Religion innerhalb der Grajizen der bloseen Vemunft. drittes Stuck, Ite Abthl. 
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tion has not man for its author, as it has been introduced into 
him even without his being able to conceive how his nature can 
have been susceptible of such an idea, it may be said to have 
come down to us from heaven, and to have assumed the human 
nature, and this union with us may be regarded as an abase- 
ment of the Son of God. Tliis ideal of moral perfection, so far 
as it is compatible with the condition of a being dependent on 
necessities and inclinations, can only be conceived by us under 
the form of a man. Now just as we can obtain no idea of the 
amount of a force, but by calculating the degree of resistance 
which it can overcome, so we can form no estimate of the 
strength of the moral disposition, but by imagining hard con- 
flicts in which it can triumph : hence the man who embodies 
the perfect ideal must be one who would voluntarily undertake, 
not only to perform every duty of man on his own behalf, and 
by precept and example to disseminate the good and the true 
around him as extensively as possible ; but also, though 
tempted by the strongest allurements, to submit to all suffer- 
ings, even to the most ignominious death, for the welfare of 
mankind. 

In a practical relation this idea has its reality completely 
within itself, and it needed no exemplification in experience in 
order to become a model binding on us, since it is enshrined as 
such in our reason. Nay, this ideal remains essentially con- 
fined to the reason, because it cannot be adequately represented 
by any example in outward experience, since such an example 
would not frilly disclose the inward disposition, but would only 
admit of our forming dubious inferences thereon. Nevertheless, 
as all men ought to be conformed to this ideal, and conse- 
quently must be capable of such conformity, it is always possi- 
ble in experience that a man may appear, who in his teaching, 
course of life, and sufferings, may present an example of a man 
well-pleasing to God : but even in this manifestation of the 
God-man, it would not properly be that which is obvious to the 
senses, or can be known by experience, which would be the ob^ 
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ject of saving faith ; but the ideal lying in the reason, which we 
should attribute to this manifestation of the God-man, because 
he appeared to us to be conformed to it — that is, indeed, so far 
only as this can be concluded from outward experience. Inas- 
much as all of us, though naturally generated men, feel bound, 
and consequently able, ourselves to present such an example, 
we have no reason to regard that exemplification of the ideal 
man as supernaturally generated, nor does he need the attesta- 
tion of miracles ; for besides the moral faith in the idea, nothing 
further is requisite than the historical conviction that his life 
was conformed to that idea, in order to accredit him as its 
personification. 

He who is conscious of such a moral disposition, as to have 
a well-founded confidence, that under temptations and sufier- 
ings similar to those which are attributed to the ideal man, as a 
touchstone of his moral disposition, he would adhere unalterably 
to this exemplar, and faithfully follow his steps, such a man 
alone is entitled to consider himself an object of the divine com- 
placency. To elevate himself to such a state of mind, man 
must depart from evil, cast off the old man, crucify the flesh ; 
a change which is essentially connected with a series of sorrows 
and sufierings. These the former man has deserved as a punish- 
ment, but they fall on the new : for the regenerated man, who 
takes them on himself, though physically and in his empirical 
character, as a being determined by the senses, he remains the 
former man; is morally, as an intellectual being, with his 
changed disposition, become a new man. Having by this 
change taken upon him the disposition of the Son of God, that 
which is strictly a substitution of the new man for the old, may 
be represented, by a personification of the idea, as a substitu- 
tion of the Son of God, and it may be said, that the latter him- 
self, as a substitute, bears for man, for all who practically be- 
lieve in him, the guilt of sin ; as a redeemer, satisfies supreme 
justice by suffering and death ; and as an intercessor, imparts 
the hope of appearing justified before the judge : the sufifering 
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which the new man, in dying to the old, must perpetually incur 
through life, being conceived in the representative of mankind, 
as a death suffered once for all 

Kant, like Sclileiermacher, (whose Christology in many re- 
spects recalls that of Kant,)® carries his appropriation of the 
Christology of the Church, no farther than the death of Christ: 
of his resurrection and ascension, he says, that they cannot be 
available to religion within the limits of pure reason, because 
they would involve the materiality of all existences. Still, in 
another light, he employs these facts as symbols of the ideas of 
the reason ; as images of the entrance into the abode of blessed- 
ness, that is, into communion with all the good : while Tief- 
trunk has yet more decidedly given it as his opinion, that with- 
out the resurrection, the history of Jesus would terminate in a 
revolting catastrophe ; that the eye would turn away with me- 
lancholy and dissatisfaction from an event, in which the pattern 
of humanity fell a victim to impious rage, and in which the 
scene closed with a death as unmerited as sorrowful ; that the 
history requires to be crowned with the fulfilment of the ex- 
pectation towards which the moral contemplations of every one 
are irresistibly drawn — with the passage into a compensating 
immortality 

In the same manner, De Wette ascribed to the evangelical 
history, as to every history, and particularly to the history of 
religion, a symbolical, ideal character, in virtue of which it is 
the expression and image of the human mind and its various 
operations. The liistory of the miraculous conception of Jesus 
represents the divine origin of religion ; the narratives of his 
miracles, the independent force of the human mind, and the 
sublime doctrine of spiritual self-reliance ; his resurrection is 
the image of the victory of truth, a fore- shadowing of the future 
triumph of good over evil ; his ascension, the symbol of the 


^ Ut sup. 2tes Stuck, Iter Abschn. 3tes Stuck, Ite Abthlg. 

* This is shown by Baur, christl. Gnosis, s. 660 ff. 

* Censur des christl. protestantischen LehrbegrifTs, 8, 8. 180. 
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eternal majesty of religion. The fundamental religious ideas 
which Jesus enunciated in his teaching, are expressed with 
equal clearness in liis history. This history is an expression 
of devoted enthusiasm, in the courageous ministry of Jesus, 
and in the victorious power of his appearance ; of resignation, 
in his contest with the wickedness of men, in the melancholy 
of his premonitory discourses, and above all in his death. 
Christ on the cross is the image of humanity purified by 
self-sacrifice; we ought all to crucify ourselves with him, that 
we may rise with him to new life. Lastly, the idea of devo- 
tion was the key-note in the history of Jesus, every moment 
of his life being dedicated to the thought of his heavenly 
Father 

At an earlier period, Horst presented this symbolical view of 
the history of Jesus with singular clearness. Whether, he says, 
all that is narrated of Christ happened precisely so, historically, 
is a question indifferent to us, nor can it now be settled. Nay, 
if we would be candid with ourselves, that which was once 
sacred history for the Cliristian believer, is, for the enlightened 
portion of our cotemporaries, only fable : the narratives of the 
supernatural birth of Christ, of his miracles, of his resurrection 
and ascension, must be rejected by us as at variance with the 
inductions of our intellect. Let them however only be no longer 
interpreted merely by the understanding as history, but by the 
feelings and imagination, as poetry ; and it will be found that 
in these narratives nothing is invented arbitrarily, but all springs 
from the depths and divine impulses of the human mind. Con- 
sidered from this point of view, we may annex to the history of 
Christ all that is important to religious trust, animating to the 
pure dispositions, attractive to the tender feelings. That history 
is a beautiful, sacred poem of the human race — a poem in which 
are embodied all the wants of our religious instinct ; and this is 
the highest honour of Christianity, and the strongest proof of its 


’ Religion und Theologie, 2ter Abschnitt, Kap. 3 ; comp. bibl. Dogmatik, § 265 ; 
kircbliche, § 64 if. 
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universal applicability. The history of the gospel is in fact the 
history of human nature conceived ideally, and exhibits to us 
in the life of an individual, what man ought to be, and, united 
with him by following his doctrine and example, can actually 
become. It is not denied that what to us can appear only 
sacred poetry, was to Paul, John, Matthew and Luke, fact and 
certain history. But it was the very same internal cause which 
made the narratives of the gospel sacred fact and history to them, 
which makes those narratives to us a sacred my thus and poetry. 
The points of view only are different : human nature, and in it 
the religious impulse, remains ever the same. Those first 
Christians needed in their world, for the animating of the 
religious and moral dispositions in the men of their time, history 
and fact, of which, however, the inmost kernel consisted of 
ideas : to us, the facts are become superannuated and doubtful, 
and only for the sake of the fundamental ideas, are the narra- 
tives of those facts an object of reverence ®. 

This view was met immediately on the part of the Church by 
the reproach, that instead of tho riches of divine reality which 
faith discovers in the history of Christ, it palmed upon us a 
collection of empty ideas and ideals ; instead of a consolatory 
work effected, an overwhelming obligation. For the certainty, 
that God once actually united himself with human nature, the 
admonition that man ought to obtain divine dispositions, offers 
a poor compensation : for the peace which the redemption com- 
pleted by Christ brings to the believer, it is no equivalent to 
put before liim the duty of freeing himself from sin. By tliis 
system, man is thrust out of the reconciled world in which 
Christianity places him, into an unreconciled world, out of a 
world of happiness into a world of misery ; for where reconcili- 
ation has yet to be effected, where happiness has yet to be 
attained, there is at present enmity and unhappiness. And, in 
truth, the hope of entire deliverance fi*om these conditions, is, 

* Ideen iiber Mythologie u. s. w. in Henke’s neuer Magazin, b, s. 454 ff. 
Oomp. Henke's Museum, 3, s. 455. 
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according to the principles of this system, which only admits 
an infinite approximation towards the idea, a deceptive one ; 
for that which is only to be reached in an endless progression, 
is in fact unattainable. 

But not the faith alone, science also in its newest develop- 
ment, has found this system unsatisfactory. Science has per- 
ceived that to convert ideas simply into an obligatory possi- 
bility, to which no reality corresponds, is in fact to annihilate 
them ; just as it would be to render the infinite finite, to represent 
it as that which lies beyond the finite. Science has conceived 
that the infinite has its existence in the alternate production 
and extinction of the finite ; that the idea is realized only in 
the entire series of its manifestations ; that nothing can come 
into existence which does not already essentially exist; and, 
therefore, that it is not to be required of man, that he should 
reconcile himself with God, and assimilate his sentiments to 
the divine, unless this reconciliation and this assimilation are 
already virtually effected. 


§ 150 . 

THE SPECULATIVE OHRISTOLOGT. 

Kant had already said that the good principle did not descend 
from heaven merely at a particular time, but had descended on 
mankind invisibly from the commencement of the human race ; 
and Schelling laid down the proposition : the incarnation of, 
God is an incarnation from eternity * . But while the former 
understood under that expression only the moral instinct, which, 
with its ideal of good, and its sense of duty, has been from the 
beginning implanted in man ; the latter understood under the 
incarnate Son of God the finite itself, in the form of the human 
consciousness, which in its contradistinction to the infinite, 

' Vorlesungen ilber die Methods des akademischen Studiams, 0 . 192. 
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wherewith it is nevertheless one, appears as a suffering God, sub- 
jected to the conditions of time. 

In the most recent philosophy this idea has been further 
developed in the following manner When it is said of God 
that he is a Spirit, and of man that he also is a Spirit, it follows 
that the two are not essentially distinct. To speak more par- 
ticularly, it is the essential property of a spirit, in the distribu- 
tion of itself into distinct personalities, to remain identical with 
itself, to possess itself in another than itself. Hence the recog- 
nition of God as a spirit implies, that God does not remain as 
a fixed and immutable Infinite encompassing the Finite, but 
enters into it, produces the Unite, Nature, and the human mind, 
merely as a limited manifestation of himself, from which he 
eternally returns into unity. As man, considered as a finite 
spirit, limited to his finite nature, has not truth ; so God, con- 
sidered exclusively as an infinite spirit, shut up in his infini- 
tude, has not reality. The infinite spirit is real only when it 
discloses itself in finite spirits ; as the finite spirit is true only 
when it merges itself in the infinite. The true and real exist- 
ence of spirit, therefore, is neither in God hy himselfi nor in 
man hy himself, hut in the God-man ; neither in the infinite 
alone, nor in the finite alone, but in the interchange of im- 
partation and withdrawal between the two, which on the part 
of God is revelation, on the part of man religion. 

If God and man are in themselves one^ and if religion is the 
human side of this unity : then must this unity be made evi- 
dent to man in religion, and become in him consciousness and 
reahty. Certainly, so long as man knows not that he is a 
spirit, he cannot know that God is man : while he is under the 
guidance of nature only, he will deify nature ; when he has 
learned to submit himself to law, and thus to regulate his na- 
tural tendencies hy external means, he will set God iefore him 

* HegeVs Phanomenologie dcs Geistes, s. 561 ff . ; Yorlesungen uber die Philos, 
der Relig. 2, s. 234 fF. Marheineke, Grundlehren der christl. Dogmatik. s. 174 ff. 
Rosenkranz, Encyklopadie der theol. Wissenschaften, s. 88 ff., 148 ff, ; comp, my 
Streitschriften, Stes Heft, s. 76 ff. 
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as a lawgiver. But ‘whsn, in the vicissitudes of the world's 
history, the natural state discloses its corruptionB, the legal its 
inisery; the former will experience the need of a God who ele- 
vates it above itself, the latter, of a God who descends to its 
level. Man being onoe mature enough to receive as his religion 
the truth that God is man, and man of a divine race ; it neces- 
sarily follows, since religion is the form in wluch the truth pre- 
sents itself to the popular mind, that this truth must appear, in 
a guise intelligible to all, as a fact obvious to the senses : in 
other words, there must appear a human individual who is 
recognized as the visible God. This God-man uniting in a 
single being the divine essence and the human personality, it 
may be said of him that he has the Divine Spirit for a father, 
and a woman for his mother. His personality reflecting itself 
not in himself, but in the absolute substance, having the will to 
exist only for God, and not at all for itself, he is sinless and per 
feet. As a man of Divine essence, he is the power that subdues 
nature, a worker of miracles; but as God in a human mani- 
festation, he is dependent on nature, subject to its necessitieB 
and sufferings — is in a state of abasement. Must he even pay 
the last tribute to nature ? does not the fact that the human 
nature is subject to death preclude the idea that that nature is 
one with the divine? No ; the God-man dies, and thus proves 
that the incamatioD of God is real, that the infinite spirit does 
not scorn to descend into the lowest depths of the finite, be- 
cause he knows how to find a way of return into himself, be- 
cause in the most entire alienation of himself, he can retain his 
identity. Further, the God-man, in so far as he is a spirit 
reflected in his infinity, stands contrasted with men, in so far as 
they are limited to their finiteness ; hence opposition and contest 
result, and the death of the God-man becomes a violent one, 
inflicted by the hands of sinners; so that to physical degradation 
is added the moral degradation of ignominy and accusation of 
crime. If God then finds a passage from heaven to the grave, 
so must a way be discoverable for man from the grave to 
heaven : the death of the prince of life is the life of mortals. 
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By his entrance into the world as God-man, God showed 
himself reconciled to man ; by his dying, in which act he cast 
off the limitations of mortality, he showed moreover the wajr 
in which he perpetually effects that reconciliation: namely, 
by remaining, throughout his manifestation of himself under 
the limitations of a natural existence, and his suppression of 
that existence, identical with himself. Inasmuch as the death 
of the God-man is merely the cessation of his state of alien- 
ation from the infinite, it is in fact an exaltation and return 
to God, and thus the death is necessarily followed by the resur- 
rection and ascension. 

The God-man, who during his life stood before his cotempo- 
raries as an individual distinct from themselves, and perceptible 
by the senses, is by death taken out of their sight ; he enters 
into their imagination and memory ; the unity of the divine and 
human in him, becomes part of the general consciousness ; and 
the church must repeat spiritually, in the souls of its members, 
those events of his life which he experienced externally. The 
believer, finding liimself environed with the conditions of na- 
ture, must, like Christ, die to nature — but only inwardly, as 
Christ did outwardly, — must spiritually crucify himself and be 
buried with Christ, that by the virtual supjiression of his 
sensible existence, he may become, in so far as he is a spirit, 
identical with himself, and participate in the bliss and glory of 
Christ. 


§ 151 . 

LAST DILEKHA. 


Thus by a higher mode of argumentation, from the idea of 
God and man in their reciprocal relation, the truth of the con- 
ception which the Church forms of Christ appeam to be con- 
firmed, and we seem to be reconducted to the orthodox point 
of view, though by an inverted path : for while there, the truth 
of the conceptions of the Church concerning Christ is deduced 
from the correctness of the evangelical history ; heTe, the vera- 

F F 2 
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city of the history is deduced from the truth of those concep- 
tions. That which is rational is also real ; the idea is not 
merely the moral imperative of Kant, but also an actuality. 
Proved to be an idea of the reason, the unity of the divine and 
human nature must also have an historical existence. The 
unity of God with man, says Marheineke\ was really and 
visibly manifested in the person of Jesus Christ; in him, 
according to Kosenkranz the divine power over nature was 
concentrated, he could not act otherwise than miraculously, 
and the working of miracles, which surprises us, was to him 
natural. His resurrection, says Conradi is the necessary 
sequel of the completion of his personality, and so little ought 
it to surprise us, that, on the contrary, we must rather have been 
surprised if it had not happened. 

But do these deductions remove the contradictions which 
have exhibited themselves in the doctrine of the Church, con- 
cerning the person and work of Christ ? We need only compare 
the strictures, which Rosenkranz in his Review has passed on 
Schleiermacher s criticism of the Christology of the Church, 
with what the same author proposes as a substitute in his 
Encyclopaedia, in order to perceive, that the general proposi- 
tions on the unity of the divine and human natures, do not in 
the least servo to explain the appearance of a person, in whom 
this unity existed individually, in an exclusive manner. Though 
I may conceive that the divine spirit in a state of renunciation 
and abasement becomes the human, and that the human nature 
in its return into and above itself becomes the divine ; this does 
not help me to conceive more easily, how the divine and human 
natures can have constituted the distinct and yet united portions 
of an historical person. Though I may see the human mind 
in its umty with the divine, in the course of the world^s history, 
more and more completely establish itself as the power which 

* Dogmatik, § 326. 

* Encyklopa^ie, s. 160. 

* Selbstbewusstsein und Offenbarung, s. 295 f. Comp. Bauer, Recens. des L. J. 

JahrbUcher f. wiss. Kritik, 1836, Mai, 8. 699 ff. " 
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subdues nature ; this is quite another thing, than to conceive a 
single man endowed with such power, for individual, voluntary 
acts. Lastly, from the truth, that the suppression of the natural 
existence is the resurrection of the spirit, can never he deduced 
the bodily resurrection of an individual. 

We should thus have fallen back again to Kant's point of 
view, which we have ourselves found unsatisfactory ; for if the 
idea have no corresponding reality, it is an empty obligation 
and ideal. But do we then deprive the idea of all reality? By 
no means : we reject only that which does not follow from the 
premises If reality is ascribed to the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures, is this equivalent to the admission 
that this unity must actually have been once manifested, as it 
never had been, and never more will be, in one individual? 
This is indeed not the mode in which Idea realizes itself; it is 
not wont to lavish all its fulness on one exemplar, and be nig- 
gardly towards all others ® — to express itself perfectly in that one 
individual, and imperfectly in all the rest : it rather loves to dis- 
tribute its riches among a multiplicity of exemplars which reci- 
procally complete each other — in the alternate appearance and 
suppression of a series of individuals. And is this no true 
realization of the idea ? is not the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures a real one in a far higher sense, when 
I regard the whole race of mankind as its realization, than when 
I single out one man as such a realization? is not an incarna- 
tion of God from eternity, a truer one thtm an incarnation 
limited to a particular point of time ? 

This is the key to the whole of Christology, that, as subject 
of the predicate which the Church assigns to Christ, we place, 
instead of an individual, an idea ; but an idea which has an 
existence in reality, not in the mind only, hke that of Kant. 
In an individual, a God-man, the properties and functions which 


* Compare with this my Streitschriften, 3 Heft, s. 68 ff. 126. 

® With this should be compared the explanation in the Streitschriften, ut sup. 
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the Church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves; in the 
idea of the race, they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union 
of the two natures — God become man, the infinite manifesting 
itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remembering its infini- 
tude; it is the child of the visible Mother and the invisible 
Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the worker of miracles, in 
so far as in the course of human history the spirit more and 
more completely subjugates nature, both within and around man, 
until it lies before him as the inert matter on which he exercises 
his active power ® ; it is the sinless existence, for the course of 
its development is a blameless one, pollution cleaves to the indi- 
vidual only, and does not touch the race or its history. It is 
Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven, for from the 
negation of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher 
spiritual life ; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, 
national, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite 
spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in his 
death and resurrection, man is justified before God : that is, by 
the kindling within him of the idea of Humanity, the individual 
man participates in the divinely human life of the species. 
Now the main element of that idea is, that the negation of the 
merely natural and sensual life, wliich is itself the negation of 
the spirit, (the negation of negation, therefore,) is the sole way 
to true spiritual life 

This alone is the absolute sense of Ohristology ; that it is 
annexed to the person and history of one individual, is a neces- 
sary result of the historical form which Ohristology has taken. 
Schleiermacher was quite right when he foreboded, that the 
speculative view would not leave much more of the historical 

• Of this also there is an explanation in the Streitschriften, 8, s. 166 f. 

* Herein lies the answer to the objection which Schaller (der historische Christus 
und die Philosophic, s. 64 ff.) has made to the above view ; namely, that it teaches 
only a substantial, not a personal unity of man with Ood. That unity which exists 
in the determination of the race has already been present in individuals separately, 
according to the different measure of their religious development, and thus the sub- 
stantial unity has become, in different degrees, a personal unity. 
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person of the Saviour than was retained by the Ebionites. The 
phenomenal history of the individual, says Hegel, is only a 
starting point for the mind. Faith, in her early stages, is go- 
verned by the senses, and therefore contemplates a temporal 
history ; what she holds to be true is the external, ordinary 
event, the evidence for which is of the historical, forensic kind 
— a fact to be proved by the testimony of the senses, and the 
moral confidence inspired by the witnesses. But mind having 
once taken occasion by this external fact, to bring under its 
consciousness the idea of humanity as one with God, sees in 
the history only the presentation of that idea; the object of 
faith is completely changed ; instead of a sensible, empirical 
fact, it has become a spiritual and divine idea, which has its 
confirmation no longer in history but in philosophy. When the 
mind has thus gone beyond the sensible history, and entered 
into the domain of the absolute, the former ceases to be essen- 
tial ; it takes a subordinate place, above which the i^iritual 
truths suggested by the history stand self-supported ; it becomes 
as the faint image of a dream which belongs only to the past, 
and does not, like the idea, share the permanence of the spirit 
which is absolutely present to itself®. Even Luther subordi- 
nated the physical miracles to the spiritual, as the truly great 
miracles. And shall we interest ourselves more in the cure of 
some sick people in Galilee, than in the miracles of intellectual 
and moral life belonging to the history of the world — ^in the in- 
creasing, the almost incredible dominion of man over nature — 
in the irresistible force of ideas, to which no unintelligent 
matter, whatever its magnitude, can oppose any enduring resist- 
ance? Shall isolated incidents, in themselves trivial, be more to 
us than the universal order of events, simply because in the 
latter we presuppose, if we do not perceive, a natural cause, in 
the former the contrary ? This would be a direct contravention 

* Vorlesungen \iber die Philosophic der Eeligion, 2, s. 268 fF. Compare the col- 
lection of the several propositions of Hegel on the person of Christ and the evangeli- 
cal history, in my Streitschriften, 3 Heft, s. 76. 
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of the more enlightened sentiments of our own day, justly and 
conclusively expressed by Schleiermacher. The interests of 
piety, says this theologian, can no longer require us so to con- 
ceive a fact, that by its dependence on God it is divested of the 
conditions wliich would belong to it as a link in the chain of 
nature ; for we have outgrown the notion, that the (hvine omni- 
potence is more completely manifested in the interruption of 
the order of nature, than in its preservation Thus if we know 
the incarnation, death and resurrection, the duplex netjatio 
affirmat^ as the eternal circulation, the infinitely repeated 
pulsation of the divine life ; what special importance can attach 
to a single fact, which is but a mere sensible image of this 
unending process ? Our age demands to be led in Christology 
to the idea in the fact, to the race in the individual : a theology 
which, iu its doctrines on the Christ, stops short at him as an 
individual, is not properly a theology, but a homily. 

In what relation, then, must the pulpit stand to theology, — 
nay, how is the continuance of a ministry in the church possi- 
ble when theology has reached this stage ? This is the diflicult 
question which presents itself to us in conclusion. 

§ 152. 


RELATION OP THE OUITICAL AND SJ’ECULATIVB THEOLOGY TO THE CHURCH. 


Schleiermacher has said, that when he reflected on the ap- 
proaching crisis in theology, and imagined himself obliged to 
choose one of two alternatives, either to surrender the Christian 
history, like every common history, as a spoil to criticism, or to 
hold his faith in fee to the speculative system ; his decision was, 
that for himself, considered singly, he would embrace the latter, 
but that, regarding himself as a member of the church, and 
especially as one of its teachers, he should be induced rather to 
take the opposite course. For the idea of God and of man on 


® Glaubenslehre, 1, s. 47. 
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which, according to the speculative system, the truth of the 
Christian faith rests, is indeed a precious jewel, hut it can he 
possessed only hy a few, and he would not wish to he that pri- 
vileged individual in the church, who alone among thousands 
held the faith on its true grounds. As a member of the 
Church, he could have no satisfaction hut in perfect equality, 
in the consciousness that all receive alike, both in kind and 
manner, from the same source. And as a teacher and spokes- 
man to the Church, he could not possibly attempt the task 
of elevating old and young, without distinction, to the idea of 
God and of man : he must rather attack their faith as a ground- 
less one, or else endeavour to strengthen and confirm it while 
knowing it to be groundless. As thus in the matter of religion 
an impassable gulf would be fixed between two parties in the 
Church, the speculative theology threatens us with the dis- 
tinction of an esoteric and exoteric doctrine, which ill accords 
with the declaration of Christ, that all shall be taught of God. 
The scientific alone have the foundation of the faith: the 
unscientific have only the faith, and receive it only by means 
of tradition. If the Ebionitish view, on the contrary, leave 
but little of Christ, yet this little is equally attainable by 
all, and we are thereby secured from the liierarchy of specula- 
tion, which ever tends to merge itself in the hierarchy of 
Eome \ 

Here we see presented, under the form of thought belonging 
to a cultivated mind, the same opinion which is now expressed 
by many in a less cultivated fashion : namely, that the theologian 
who is at once critical and speculative, must in relation to the 
Church be a hypocrite. The real state of the case is this. 
The Church refers her Christology to an individual who ex- 
isted historically at a certain period : the speculative theologian 
to an idea which only attains existence in the totality of indi- 
viduals ; by the Church the evangelical narratives are received 
as history : by the critical theologian, they are regarded for the 


* la the 2tea Sendschreiben on hii Glaubenslehre. 
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most part as mere mythi. If he would continue to impart in- 
struction to the Church, four ways are open to him : 

First, the attempt already excluded by the above observa- 
tions of Schleiermacher, namely, to elevate the Church to his 
own point of view, and for it, also, to resolve the historical into 
the ideal : — an attempt which must necessarily fail, because to 
the Church all those premises are wanting on which the theolo- 
gian rests his speculative conclusions ; and upon which, there- 
fore, only an enthusiast for interpretation would venture. 

The second and opposite measure would be, to transport 
himself to the point of view of the Church, and for the sake of 
imparting edification ecclesiastically, to descend from the sphere 
of the ideal into the region of the popular conception. This 
expedient is commonly understood and judged too narrowly. 
The difierence between the theologian and the Church is re- 
garded as a total one ; it is thought, that in answer to the ques- 
tion, whether he believes in the history of Christ, he ought to 
say exactly, no ; whereas he says, yes : and this is a falsehood. 
It is true, that if in the discourses and mstructions of the 
spiritual teacher, the main interest were an historical one, this 
would be a correct representation of the case : but, in fact, the 
interest is a religious one, — it is essential religion which is here 
communicated under the form of a history ; hence he who does 
not believe in the history as such, may yet appreciate the re- 
ligious truths therein contained, equally with one who does also 
receive the history as such: the distinction is one of form 
merely, and does not affect the substance. Hence it is an evi- 
dence of an uncultivated mind, to denounce as a hypocrite a 
theologian who preaches, for example, on the resurrection of 
Christ, since, though he may not believe in the reality of that 
event as a single sensible fact, he may, nevertheless, hold to be 
true the representation of the process of spiritual life, which 
the resurrection of Christ affords. Strictly considered, how- 
ever, this identity of the substantial truth, exists only in the 
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apprehension of him who knows how to distinguish the sub- 
stance from the form of religion, i. e. of the theologian, not of 
the Church, to whom he speaks. The latter can conceive no 
faith in the dogmatical truth of the resurrection of Christ, for 
example, apart from a conviction of its historical reality; and 
if it come to discover that the theologian has not this convic- 
tion, and yet preaches on the resurrection, he must appear in 
the eyes of the Church a hypocrite, and thus the entire relation 
between the theologian and the Church would be virtually 
cancelled. 

In this case, the theologian, though in himself no hypocrite, 
would appear such to the Church, and would he conscious of 
this misconstruction. If notwithstanding this, he should con- 
tinue to instruct the Church under the form of its own con- 
ceptions, he would ultimately appear a hypocrite to himself 
also, and would be driven to the third, desperate course, of for- . 
Baking the ministerial office. It avails nothing to say, he has 
only to descend from the pulpit, and mount the professors 
chair, where he will not be under the necessity of withholding 
his scientific opinions from such as are destined to science ; for 
if he, whom the course of his own intellectual culture has 
obliged to renounce the ministerial office, should by his instruc- 
tions lead many to the same point, and thus render them also 
incapable of that office, the original evil would only he multi- 
plied. On the other hand, it could not be held good for the 
Church, that all tliose who pursue criticism and speculation to 
the results above presented, should depart from their position 
as teachers. For no clergyman would any longer meddle with 
such inquiries, if he thus ran the risk of being led to results 
which would oblige him to abandon the ministerial office; 
criticism and philosophy would fall into the hands of those who 
are not professed theologians, and to the theologian nothing 
would remain but the faith, which then could not possibly long 
resist the attacks of the critical and speculative laity. But 
where truth is concerned, the possible consequences have no 
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weight ; hence the above remark ought not to be made. Thus 
much, however, may be maintained in relation to the real ques- 
tion : he whom his theological studies have led to an intel- 
lectual position, respecting whic}i he must believe, that ho has 
attained the truth, that he has penetrated into the deepest 
mysteries of theology, cannot feel either inclined or bound just 
at this point in his career to abandon theology : on the con- 
trary, such a step would be unnatural, nay, impossible. 

He will therefore seek another expedient ; and as such there 
presents itself a fourth, which is not, like the two first, one- 
sided, nor like the third, merely negative, but which offers a 
positive mode of reconciling the two extremes— the conscious- 
ness of the theologian, and that of the Churcl). In his dis- 
courses to the Church, ho will indeed adhere to the forms of 
the popular conception, hut on every opportunity he will ex- 
hibit their spiritual significance, which to him constitutes their 
sole truth, and thus prepare — though such a result is only to 
be thought of as an unending progress — the resolution of those 
foims into their original ideas in the consciousness of the 
Church also. Thus, to abide by the example already choseai, 
at the festival of Easter, he will indeed set out fi'om the sensible 
fact of the resurrection of Christ, but ho will dwell chiefly on 
the being buried and rising again with Christ, which the 
Apostle himself has strenuously inculcated. Tliis very course 
every preacher, even the most orthodox, strictly takes, as often 
as he draws a moral from the evangelical text on which he 
preaches : for this is nothing else than the transition from the 
externally historical to the inward and spiritual. It is true, we 
must not overlook the distinction, that the orthodox preacher 
builds his moral on the text in such a way, that the latter re- 
mains as an liistorical foundation ; whereas, with the specula- 
tive preacher, the transition from the biblical history or the 
Church doctrine, to the truth which he thence derives, has the 
negative effect of annihilating the former. Viewed more closely, 
however, the transition of the orthodox preacher fi:om the evan- 
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gelical text to the moral application, is not free from this nega- 
tive tendency ; in proceeding from the history to the doctrine 
he implies at least thus much : the history is not enough, it is 
not the whole truth, it must he transmuted from a past fact into 
a present one, from an event externa] to you, it must become 
your own intimate experience : so that with this transition, the 
case is the same as with the proof of the existence of God, in 
which the cosmical existence, which is the point of departure, 
apparently remains as a foundation, hut is in fact negatived as 
a true existence, and merged in the absolute. Nevertheless, 
there remains a marked distinction between these two proposi- 
tions : since, and in so far as, this has happened, so and so is 
your duty and your consolation — and: this is indeed related 
as having happened once, but the truth is, that it always so 
happens, and both in and by you ought to happen. At least, 
the community will not receive both as identical ; and thus, here 
again, in every excess or diminution which the more or less 
spontaneous relation of the teacher to critical theology, toge- 
ther with the variety in the degrees of culture of the community, 
introduces, — the danger is incurred that the community may 
discover tliis difiercnce, and the preacher appear to it, and con- 
sequently to himself, a hypocrite. 

In this difficulty, the theologian may find himself driven, 
either directly to state his opinions, and attempt to elevate the 
people to his ideas ; or, since this attempt must necessarily fail, 
carefully to adapt himself to the conception of the community; 
or, lastly, since, even on tliis plan, he may easily betray him- 
self, in the end to leave the ministerial profession. 

1 

We have thus admitted the difficulty with which the critical 
and speculative views ore hurthened, witli reference to the rela- 
tion of the clergyman to the Church ; wo have exhibited the 
collision into which the theologian falls, when it is asked, what 
course remains for him in so far as he has adopted such views ? 
and we have shown that our age has not arrived at a certain 
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decision on this subject. But this collision is not the ^tfect of 
the curiosity of an individual ; it is necessarily intitoduced by 
the progress of time and the development of Christian theology ; 
it surprises and masters the individual, without his being able 
to guard himself from it. Or rather he can do this with slight 
labour, if he abstain from study and thought, or, if not from 
these, from freedom of speech and writing. Of such there are 
already enough in our day, and there was no need to make con- 
tinual additions to their number tlirough the calumniation of 
those who have expressed themselves in the spirit of advanced 
science. But there are also a few, who, notwithstanding such 
attacks, freely declare what can no longer be concealed — and 
time will show whether by the one party or the other, the 
Church, Mankind, and Truth arc best served. 


THE END. 
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